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LEWIS”CLARK 


CENTENNIAL 


BUT DON'T FORGET TO BUY 
YOUR TICKETS TO READ 


ONE WAY THROUCH 


CALIFORNIA 


YOU WILL REGRET IT IF YOU MISS 





MT. SHASTA AND SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
SAN FRANCISCO AND GOLDEN GATE 
YOSEMITE VALLEY AND BIG TREES 
DEL MONTE AND MONTEREY BAY 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY AND SANTA CRUZ 
SANTA BARBARA AND LOS ANGELES 


SPECIAL RATES. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND 
OTHER CALIFORNIA LITERATURE OF ANY # 
AGENT OF THE 


SOUTHERN PAC 
THE ROAD TO CALIF 
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SISSON TAVERN 


12 Miles in an Air-Line from the Summit 
At the base of MT. SHASTA 


ELEVATION 3,500 FEET 





[' is on a direct line to the Portland Exposition and is a good resting 

place to and from the Fair. The Sierra Club will make the ascent 
of Shasta from Sisson in July. The State Fish Hatchery is at Sisson. 
Specialties of the Tavern—Home Cooking, Home-Raised Berries and 
Vegetables, abundance of Cream. € Amusements—Tennis, Croquet, 
Swimming, Rowing, Riding and Driving. QSports—Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Mountain-Climbing. @A comfortable, home-like tavern; no poison- 
oak, poison-ivy or rattlesnakes. New management. Telephone, bath 
rooms and other conveniences. Fine mineral springs in the neighborhood. 
@ For particulars address— Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 
Market St., San Francisco; or Bryan’s or Peck’s Bureaus, Nos. 30 and 11 
Montgomery St., San Francisco; or Manager SISSON TAVERN, 


Sisson, California. 
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SAN LUIS HOT SULPHUR SPRINGS "“iiv‘iest 
SPEND YOUR VACATION FOR $20.00 TO $22.00 

Buy a round-trip ticket at the Southern Pacific Office in San Francisco or Log Angeles for $20.00 to 
$22.00, including 250 miles by rail, 8 miles by stage each way, and one week’s board, room and hot tub and 
plunge baths. Billiards, Pool, Shuffle Board, Dance Pavilion, Tennis Croquet, and Boating all Free. Fine Drives, 
Shady Walks, Lawns, Trout Fishing and Hunting. One mile and a half to Ocean Beach and Cliffs. All new 
furniture, beds and cottages. Gas throughout buildings and grounds. Buggy and Saddle Horses. The Finest Spot 
on the Pacific Coast. ‘Thousands have been cured of Rheumatism, Kidney Troubles and Malaria. Stage meets 
trains daily at 3 p. m., except Sunday. j For further information see Peck’s Tourist Bureau, 11 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco or 222 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, or address for book —_ Board, Bath and Room, $10 to $12 per week. 
A. M. SMITH, San Luis Obispo, California 
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CLIFF DRIVE, SANTA CRUZ 


THE LEADING WINTER AND SUMMER 
SEASIDE RESORT OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


—— nn most equable, healthy and invigorating in 

merica. 

Excellent chances for investment—cheap fuel, land and 
water transportation. 


| Further information and Sey | iMustrated booklet on application 
j to the Secretary of the Board of Trade, Santa Cruz. 
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TUXEDO NEW HOTEL BEN LOMOND 


N the grandest part of the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, less than two minutes walk 
from the Southern Pacific Station, and is 
located on the banks of one of the prettiest 
mountain rivers in the State, surrounded by 
redwood, madrone and bay trees. Will be 
kept open the entire year. Write for souvenir 
booklets. 
BEN LOMOND HOTEL CO, * “2. SCoDy"ASSistant 


BEN LOMOND, CALIFORNIA 
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Santa Cruz Mountains Camera Crait 


The most unique and charming of all mountain places. 
It’s popular because it’s the ideal spot, with a 210- . 
acre reservation of Giant Redwoods al Mountain The Leading Photographic 
Streams ; because it’s most perfectly appointed, and Magazine of the West 

because it’s the most accessible. 
yale my mete on sate met 

rect from m Francisco an in © 
FRANCIS W. SMITH, Manager, San Francisco, California 
FELTON P.0., TUXEDO STATION, CALIFORNIA 
Write for illustrated booklet 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 








OF CALIFORNIA 


(Established in 1889) 
HEAD OFFICE 
S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Subscribed Capital - -  $17,000,000.00 
Paid in ° . ° 3,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund - 400,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 





6 per cent Certificates of Deposit Issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WM. CORBIN, Secy. and General Manager 











The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


FLASHLIGHTS AND NOVELTIES 


Send for Catalogue 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street, San Francisco 
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GREATEST SUM 





MER RESORT ON THE PACIFIC cine ptince of constantly’ chaneing hot salt’ water, 


massave, Turkish a: d other tub baths of all kinds, electric pleasure pier, aquarium, pleasure rai'way, merry-go-rouncs, launch excursi ns, 
band c: ncerts, fireworks, festivals, scenic pr-menade. fishing, boating, and FINEST SURF BATHING ON THE COAST. THE FAM: 
OUS TENT CITY adj-ins the pavilin, with 250 well furnished and tastefully finished rooms of redwood floors and walls, with canvas 
canopy. Clean streets, a restaurant ard a redwoc d social nall are features of the Tent City. Opens May 20th, Rates—per person, $3 50a 
week, 8 by rotent; $5 00a week, ro by 12 tent; $6.00 a week, 12 by 14 tent. One dvllar a week additiunal for each additional person per 


tent. Send 2cent stamp for pamphlet to the 


___ TENT CITY CORPORATION, 


« » SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
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The TRUE Health Bed 


Makes breathing easy. The perfect bed at last. 


Comfort and health in one. 











The pine needle, known for years for its hygienic qualities, is reduced to a soft, lacey fiber and made into a 
perfect mattress, carrying and exhaling the delightful and curative odor of the pine forest. PURIFIES THE AIR, 
SOOTHES THE NERVES, HEALS THE LUNGS. Absolutely the best sanatory furnishment yet per- 
fected. A great comfort and an effective curative agent to those afflicted with Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Teberculosis: and all nervous ailments. The price is but $15. Write for booklet-—"THE AIR-O-PINE." 


HYGIENIC MATTRESS CO., 91 Grand Ave., PORTLAND, OREGON 














(hea To and From 


Rooms—Rooms—Rooms 


AT THE 
LEWIS & CLARK FAIR 
19065 


To secure good room accommodations, with or without 
board, in Portland, Oregon, make your reservations now. 


Rates from 50 cents a day up 





PORTLAND, OR., Nov. 28, 1904—To Whom it May Concern: 
This is to certify that the EXPOSITION ACCOMMODATION BUREAU, 

of which Mr. James Steel is President and Mr as D. W ae 
Secretary, is under the supervision and control of THE LEWIS 
CLARK CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION and ORIENTAL FAIR. 
It is commended to all who may be desirous of arranging fur accom- 
mudations at the Centennial Exposition of 1905. 

H. W. Goong, President. 

Attest: HENRY E. REED, Secretary. 


REFERENCES—Lewis & Clark Fair, and Ladd & Tilton, 
Bankers, Portland, Oregon. 
Address: 
- EXPOSITION ACCOMMODATION BUREAU 


Goodnough Building PORTLAND, OREGON 


ap 
Freight, PACIFIC Coast 


We have special arrangements for trans- 
Rates porting household goods to and from all 
points in CALIFORNIA, OREGON 
and WASHINGTON at reduced rates. No change of 


cars therefore no breakage—quick service—no delays. 
For particulars address 


JUDSON ional POR W ARNG CO. 


BOSTON, MASS., - 44 Journal Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. - - - ” 349 p+ ie Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO., - - - 1005 Carleton Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - - 38 Crocker Building 
LOS ANGELES, - - - 109 & 110 Stimson Block 


























SUNSET PRESS 


PHOTOGRAPHING, DESIGNING, ENGRAVING 
PRINTING, ADVERTISING ano PUBLISHING 


MARKET and TENTH STS. San Francisco, California 
PHONE, PRIVATE EXCHANGE 678 








Four California Magazines 





COMBINATION FOR 1905 
FOR CALIFORNIA, one year........ 
ee 
go | 
COUT WEST, ONE WEAR. .....0 000505 5 


BR xéskae00e 


Our bios — ae Four, $3. 60. 


Address: California Promotion Committee, 25 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 
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Che 
* American J an” 


S WELL KNOWN to all exposition visitors, as it was a popular place at the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y., also at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Li uis, under the management of Mrs. «McCready. It was a frequent comment among the many thousands of 
patrons at both expositions, that ** The cuisine is unexcelled and service perfectly satisfacto: ory in every respect.’ It will be the aim of the man- 

agement at the Louis and Clark Exposition to conduct the * AMERICAN INN ’”’ as a first-class hotel and thereby maintain its reputation. 
RATES: European Plan—$2.00 per day and upwards; rooms with bath, $4.00 to $5.00 per nafs American Plan—$3.50 per day and upwards; rooms 
with bath, $6.00 to $7.00 per day. Reduced rates for two or more persons occupying same r The rate named herein includes daily admission 
to the grounds AFTER you have become a registered guest. For illustrated folder, apply to ‘SOUTHERN PACIFIC INFORMATION BUREAU, 
613 Market Street, San Francisco, or 


AMERICAN INN COMPANY (Mrs. J. T. McCreapy, General Manager) 
LEWIS & CLARK EXPOSITION Sure ele Laer. cs aia) xe PORTLAND, OREGON 
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The Eaton , 


A New and 
Up-to-Date 


HOTEL 


Centrally located and convenient to all busi- 
ness houses, theaters and other places of 
amusement. Electric cars to 


Lewis and Clark Fair Not Too Near—Not Too Far 


Visitors to the Le d Clark Exposition will find that 
Grounds <n pt ma yo ate - i ge ‘lili 


pass the door. All outside rooms. Hot and HILL MILITARY ACADEMY HOTEL 


cold water and telephone in each _— Q This splendid building a pon thrown open for the con- 
Private baths. All modern conveniences. and f persons visiting the fair. Within 
ten po cs walk of main pena 3 only bui igi the block. 
ives fine view of Exposition ay yp ge dix les of the 
Willamette river. Street cars pass the @ Reservations 
should be made now. 4 For rates and particulars apply to 


Corner Morrison & West Park Sts. DR. J. W. HILL, 321 Marshall Street, Portland, Oregon 


PORTLAND, OREGON ffomatgn Burau 19 Mara Suez, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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he enjoyment of it is not confined to the 
ours when the men of the househo 
are free; worren and cht)drem can 
use 3 meanwhiJe. @The operation 
is by one lever, pedals and athrottle 
attached to the steering wheel. €@The 
hand that steers is the hand that controls. 
@Ignition is automatic. (The working parts are 
readily accessible,and so simple that adjustments 
can be made without the help of amechanie. Ct 
is never necessary to crawl under the machine. 





Mator Offrce ard Factory, KenoshaSWisconsin. 
E.R.Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado, 
W. K.Cowan,s30- 34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
California, Rambler Automobile Ag ency; Tenth 


and Market Streets, San Francisco, California. 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY 


SO: 
me eR 








ye oT [— ve 
pull i 
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1 SURREY. TYPE. ONE 
16 +018 horse power, $1350. 


| Other models 750,$850,$2000 and 
¢3000. Full i rmation on request. 
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$i od os Silla Gare ed Toa 

This building No. 45, is 12 ft. 45@in. wide by 15 ft. 45@ in. long, the 
walls are 8 ft. high, the doors are 8 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, doors can 
be made larger or smaller. Floors are made suitable to weight of 
machine. Weight of building when packed for shipment 4,000 lbs, 
These buildings are adapted to most any use, are made suit- 
able for cold or warm climates, are constructed entirely of 
wood and are built strictly upon honor. Every factor of strength 
and durability has been provided for. Any one can set them up 
in a remarkably short time, the parts pack closely for shipment 
and are easily handled. Send for prices and catalogue which 
will show many sizes now in use. 


Burnham - Standeford Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
645 Washington Street, Oakland, California 











SIERRA LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Lumber, Doors, Windows, Blinds, Etc. 


FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch Door Fac- 


tory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Red Bluff 
Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 


YARDS: 
RED BLUFF) MAXWELL, Colusa Co- 
CORNING { Tehama Co. CHICO 
ORLAND, Glenn Co. BIGGS Butte Co. 
WOODLAND, Yolo Co. GRIDLEY 


YUBA CTY, Sutter Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 











FOR SALE 
APPLE LAND 


None better in California. Foothill, part 
level, partrolling. Soil: deep disintegrated 
granite. Water: abundance can be devel- 
oped. Elevation 2,500 feet. Acres 800. 
Price $17,000. 

Address 


MANZANITA RANCH COMPANY 


215 American Nat. Bank Bldg. — Los Angeles, California 












Touring Car 





Economy 


Cadillac construction is so simple— 
so closely does it approach absolute per- 
fection—that practically all energy the 
motor develops is used as an actual 
propelling force. This principle of 
economizing power—and hence min- 
imizing the cost of maintenance 
—is the chief feature of 
Cadillac superiority. 













economy 
coupled with un- 
failing reliability, has placed 
the “Car that Climbs” in the front 
rank of motor vehicles. Of all auto- 
mobiles it comes nearest to being 
actually trouble-proof. 









You would be interested in our 
beautiful ¢ atalog—still more inter- 
ested in seeing and trying a Cadillac 
at the nearest dealer. Write for 
booklet W and the dealer’s address. 


Model F—Side Entrance Touring 
Car, shown above. 


Model B—Touring Car, with de- 
tachable Tonneau. 


Model E—Light, stylish, power- 
ful Runabout, divided seat. 


Model D—Four-Cylinder, 30 h. p. 

Touring Car. 

CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Member A. L. A. M. 
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AMERICA’S MODEL HOTEL 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
FACING A Sue TROPICAL GARDEN-PARK IN THE HEART OF THE CITY, 


M ITS UPPER FLOORS A MATCHLESS PANORAMA OF BAY, 
SEA AND MOUNTAINS, OFFERING THE BEST THAT SAN FRANCISCO HAS OF 
HOSPITALITY AN ENTERTAINMENT. WRITE FOR HANDSOME, ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET (FREE) ABOUT COSMOPOLITAN SAN FRANCISCO AND THE HOTEL 
ST. FRANCIS TO JAMES WOODS, MANAGER. 


COMMANDING FR 
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If you are 
going away for the Summer somewhere 
this is worth your while to read 











UST a few lines at this season to remind you that among all the resorts of 
California there is only one—Horet pEL Montre—that combines the 
attractions of all others. For many years its varied charms have been 
drawing to it, both summer and winter, all people who love the land of 

out-of-doors, who enjoy the sea, who worship the mountains, who love the woods, 
who delight in golf and all open-air sports. 

TIME NEVER HANGS HEAVY on your hands at Hotel del Monte. There is 
plenty to do, something different every day to attract and divert. There is always 
the sea with its surf-bathing, its glass-bottomed boats, the attractive swimming 
pools close by; walks and drives under the oaks and cypresses and about old Monte- 
rey; the evergreen golf links with views of sea and sky from every turning-point, 
bowling, tennis, walking, riding, frequent indoor entertainments, including music 
by the superb orchestra, and frequent dances in the ballroom. 


GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager 


Box 75 


Del Monte, California 














$1.00 the Year 
“A Periodical That’s Different” 


So say readers and critics 
when speaking of 


SAX BY’S 


TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 


10c. the Copy 








Interesting Short Stories. 

Articles That Mean Something. 
Each Issue Contains { Beautiful Illustrations. 

Pages of Travel and Humor. 

Verse you can Understand. 


OUR OFFER. 


Send us 35 cents in U.S. 1c. stamps or coin and we 
will send you SAXBY’S TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 
for three months, on trial, and a thoroughly practical 
and efficient 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


that is guaranteed to give satisfaction, being equal to 
many sold at $1.00. 


Address: 
Saxby’s Traveler’s Magazine 


Mercantile Library Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE JOY OF LIFE IS HEALTH 


Bartlett Springs _— 


Bartlett Water Poican 


For twenty-five years we have led, in popularity, all health 
and summer resorts inthe West. Beautifully illustrated book- 
let mailed free. We can ac- 3 

comm date more guests and 
treat them more liberally than 
other resorts. Housekeeping 
cottages if desired. 


All Popular Amusements 
BARTLETT WATER cures 
all Stomach Troubles, Dis- 
eases of the Liver, Kidneys 
Bladder, all Blood and Skin 
Diseases, Rheumatism and 
Gout. Mineral, Tub, Vapor 
and Massage Baths. 


How to Reach Bartlett 
Take Southern Pacific train, 
leaving San Francisco at 7:30 
a.m.,to Williams, thence by 
stage; or California North- 
western, at 7:30 a. m., to Hop- 
land, thence by stage and 
steamer. The latter route in- 
cludes a delightful trip across 
Clear Lake. For further in- 
formation, write 
J. E. MCMAHAN, Manager / 

Bartlett Springs, Lake County “ein 
California, or in eat Pr 
Bartlett Springs Co., No. 2 Sutter St., San Francisco, Catitornia 


The Famous BARTLETT WATER Is Sold Everywhere 


e Py 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


Alta, Placer Co., California 


In the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
Where boys learn to do things. IN SCHOOL they have the 


constant oversight and individual instruction of five teachers, who 
prepare them for college or for business. @ OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
the boys hunt, fish, ride, row, snow-shoe, build cabins and 
practice all sports which tend toward health, self-reliance and 
manliness. The Camp opens June 15; the School Sept. 13. 
@ For illustrated booklets okie the Headmaster 


WILLIAM W. PRICE, M. A., Alta, Placer County, California 


CAMP AGASSIZ 


Glen Alpine, California 

















The Youngest Marksman 





Cc. A. STARBUCK, President 


66 Broadway, New York 





J. C. THOMPSON, Sec’y-Treas. 


New York Air Brake Co. 


Fisher Building, Chicago 


Works at Watertown, N. Y. 










The Modern 
Utopia 
The land where “a 


square deal for every 


man” is a fact, not 


a fancy. 


De the professional and business man there are op- 
portunities in Hawaii found nowhere else in all the 
world. Now is the time to take advantage of them. 
The assured future of this newest of Uncle Sam’s pos- 
sessions is yours if you wish to make it so. Plenty of 
chances for the worker, plenty of accommodations for 
the pleasure tourist. Write to-day for beautiful books of 
pictures and information, together with full particulars of 
industrial opportunities. Information from all railroads. 
HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


NEW YORK Honolulu, T. LOS ANGELES 
41 West 31th Street 207 West Third Street 
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Los Angeles’ Famous New Hotel 
The Angelus 


UNDBR NBW MANAGEMENT 





The most elegantly and luxuriously equipped hotel for 
its size in the United States. One of the sights of 
Southern California. European and American plans. 

Big sample rooms for commercial men. 


LOOMIS BROS., Proprietors 
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(x All refractive errors, \ 
¢ muscular trouble and 
S chronic diseases of © 
tc the Eye cured by sci- & 
§ entific MASSAGE. ¢ 

Illustrated treatise with affidavit 9 
testimonials free. Address, 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
*, || 239 Broadway, New York. 











SORA A £A  ——rOO AL AT A 


See affidavit testimonials in Treatise 1904—Dept. C. 


A MAGAZINE OF REFERENCE 


Only 10 cents a Year— Worth a Dollar 
OME HIMES NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT A COPY 
Send for Sample Copy, Berkeley, California 
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bushels to the acre. Last crop of Alfalfa, 4 to 6 cuttings per year, with from | to 3 tons per acre at each cutting. 
Perpetual water right—no failures. Price $8.50 to $35 per Acre—Half Cash. 


TAYLOR & CLUTTER, 401 Mason Building, Cor. 4th and Broadway, LOS ANGELES, California 


SDER YOUN 
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CABLE ADDRESS YOUNGS. HONOLULU 










H.W. LAKE, MANAGER 
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—Ahsolutely hreproof — 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BUILDING CO., LTo., PROPRIETORS 


This modern and magnificent hostelry, representing an investment of over one and a half million 
dollars, has just been completed and is now open. 
he roof garden, over one-third of an acre in extent, affords the most complete view of Honolulu 
and vicinity, including the mountains and the sea 
This is the one country that may be truthfully called a perpetual resort. 


Reached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: ALL ISSUING STOPOVER TICKETS $ 


Oceanic S.S.Co. Occidental and Oriental S.S.Co. Pacific Mail S.S. Co. 
_ Canadian Mail S.S. Co. Toyo Kisen Kaisha S.S. Co. 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF BURLINGAME, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


One of the most charming suburbs down the peninsula from San Francisco is 
Burlingame. It has a decided advantage in being the nearest to San Francisco of any 
of those delightful places in San Mateo County so well known for climate and beauty. 
Being the best that money can buy it has heretofore attracted only the very rich. 
We are now offering for the first time 184 lots right at Burlingame Station toward 
the hills from the railroad track. Among the numerous advantages enjoyed by this 
property might be mentioned the following: 

Electric cars from San Francisco stop at two points on the tract; all the 
lots are within easy walking distance; the climate is perfect, being absolutely 
unsurpassed anywhere; comparison will prove our prices to be extremely low; 
transportation facilities are excellent at present, the better trains making the 
distance in thirty-eight minutes. With the advent of the new cut-off now being 
built by the Southern Pacific Railroad, the time will be reduced to thirty minutes. 
Streets in front of every lot are graded, sewered and macadamized, and water- 
mains are laid. No ferry-boats are necessary to reach Burlingame. We are selling 
lots in this tract very fast. Prices are very low. They range from $450 upward 
for a lot 50x160; larger lots at higher prices. No saloons or buildings of an 
objectionable character allowed on this property. 


Send for maps and price-list. 


LYON & HOAG 


116 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 
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L. TOZER @ SON CO. 


DECORATORS AND DESIGNERS OF BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 
HIGH CLASS WALL PAPERS 


Choicest selections of Foreign and Domestic lines. Most complete stock on the Pacific Coast, from the least expensive to the finest 
grades. Suggestions regarding the decoration of your home cheerfully extended. Send for samples. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS FOR FABRIKANA BURLAPS 
110 GEARY ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 762 MISSION ST. 








San Rafael 


California: 


California’s Society Resort a, Nee 
WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL THE YEAR AROUND iis. 

Only Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the 

se of Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees. 

Table and all appointments unexcelled. Tennis, Golf, Bowling, Superb 


Scenery. A perfect winter climate. @Send for booklet, or call 
613 Market St R. V. HALTON, Proprietor. 
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The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of California. 
Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land $60 to $85 
per acre. 
Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms. 
For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 
SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


RCM DED 


1000 acres choicest California lands, either as a whole or subdivided. Adapted to 
FOR SALE deciduous fruits, figs, oranges, asparagus and alfalfa. 
80 acres highly improved. Good buildings. 40 acres in choice bearing deciduous 


fruits, 6 acres raisin grapes. Asparagus and Alfalfa land. Anideal home place. 2 hours by rail to Sacramento; 4% 


























hours to San Francisco. Climate unsurpassed. Fine schools. Address 


P. O. Box 24 B. F. WALTON, Yuba City, Sutter County, California 

















Do Not STAMMER 


Why not be relieved during the Fair at Portland? 
Write for Special Rates. Book on ‘* How to Stop 
Stammering’’ sent free. Address 


THE PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
202 EAST FORTY-FOURTH ST., PORTLAND, OREGON 








A 1000 years of mistakes and then the 


NATURO 


the closet with a slant, the only sort of con- 
struction that is healthy, clean, cemfurtable. 
The NATURO is the only improvement made 
in Water Closets since the style YOU know 
was conceived. Aren't you interested in know- 
ing **Why?" Write for book 4. It tells in 
detail, with illustrations. 


The Naturo Co., Salem, N. d. 

















Like gold 

Can share in profits 

Can get your money back 

Have option to win on or 
before Sept. 30th 


Property—Consists of five claims known as the Sp/urge 
Group, Now owned by the BULLFROG SYNDICATE 
MINES CO, 


Location—Heart of the Bullfrog district—the richest mining 
Camp the world has ever known. 


Development — Work is now going on, shafts will be sunk. 
Active work must continue as per contract with the under- 
signed firm, Barton Pittman & Co, 


Values—Several ledges crop upon the surface and assays have 
run as high as $150.00 in Gold and Silver, These ledges 
show increases in value with depth. 


We Will Protect You—/0r a short time only; we have 
arranged with a strong financial institution in the city of 
San Franciscoto protect investors as follows: We have 
deposited collateral in sufficient amount with them to 
warrant them in giving the first ¢nve\tors a guarantee to 
return the total amount invested in BULLFROG 
SYNDICATE MINES stock on or before Sept. 30, 1905, 
should he request them so to do, 


Simple Plan—We have advanced the money required to 
Start the development of this property and absolutely 
insure those coming in w7/h us that they can draw out 
if they desire. There is not anything umusual or 
mystertous about this proposition. We have carefully 
investigated every detail and show our confidence in same 
by the above named arrangements. 


919-920 Hayward Building 





FINANCIAL PLAN 
SHOWING HOW WE WILL 
ELIMINATE ALL CHANCE 
OF LOSS 


Your Chances—Of making a fortune are as great as were 
the chances of others who have made millions in these 
districts. 

Great Fortunes—In mining are made by duytng while 
stocks have still the low prospective value. 

Buy Now—While the stock is zoc a share and your tnvest- 
ment guaranteed. Next week the stock may be 15§c, 20c, 
even 50c. Some stocks in Nevada's gold fields have ad- 
vanced from a few cents per share to $73.50 per share 
already. 


Every prospect is not a mine butevery mine was 
once a prospect. 

Take as much of this stock as you can pay for. Every foot of 
development should mean added value to the holdings in 
this company. 

The Property of the Bullfrog Syndicate Mines 
Company should be worth more every time the sun 
rises, as work is now going on and value of ore increases 
with depth. 

Quick Advances Sure—We will reserve stock if ordered 

y wire. Send us your subscription by mail, toc per 
share, Should this special allotment of underwritten stock 
be oversubscribed we reserve the right to return subscrip- 
tions. 

We refer to any bank in San Francisco as to the responsibility 
of our firm. 


BARTON PITTMAN & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 


San Francisco, California 


Members San Francisco Stock and Exchange Board 
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TUSCAN SPRING 


THE LEADING HEALTH 
RESORT OF THE WEST 


Exceptional in Their 








OUR PRODUCT 








Tuscan Springs Catarrh Salts, 50 cents; Tus- - 
can Springs Stomach and Kidney Salts, 50 

cents; Tuscan Springs Tooth Powder, 50 cents. 
postage paid. Try them once and you will always buy them. 


Character 
Indorsed by the leading physicians 
for many diseases that are mt 
amenable to ordinary treatment. 
As_a health resort TUSCAN 
SPRINGS are visited from all 
over the United States. Thous- 
ands of remarkable cures have 
been effected. 
Send for Little Booklet 
Entitled 


“LET OTHERS TELL 
THE STORY” 


IT’S FREE 
Address 


E. B. WALBRIDGE 


TUSCAN SPRINGS 
CALIFORNIA 





@For rates of fare and routes 
of travel apply to any South- 
ern Pacific agent. 





By mail to any address, 











Pe ono s olnSet Magazine for July 


from your newsdealers. Special LEWIS AND CLARK 
EXPOSITION number, telling all about the GREAT 
NORTHWEST. 





and Musical Compositions. We 
arrange and popularize. 
PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO., Inc. 
A. 385 Manhattan a 
Chicago, lll 


ROYALTY PAID 
ON 
SONG-POEMS 











OF FICE 409 CROSSLEY BLDG. 








FACTORY 406 ELEVENTH ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














ted to the bareverywhere. 
roved success. You owe it 
to yourself to write for free book and 
get the benefit of a special offer. 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law. 


420Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
















¢ a Word 


is frequenuy paid by uayaz.nes for original 
short stories and swell written articles. 
No field is so profitable as Journalism. 
None easier to enter. We positively teach 
Journalism by mail. Write us at once for 
free particulars. 

Sp ne Corres. School of Journalism, 

287 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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San Francisco, the metropolis of California and the west, occupies a superb natural site 


on a series of hills with ocean and bay on three sides. 
the city growing until today it has close to a half million people. 


Recent historic events have started 
Its wide-awake citizens 


have determined that in its continued improvement no possibilities of its natural site shall 
be overlooked, and to that end recently engaged D. H. Burnham of Chicago to suggest plans 


for the city’s development along artistic lines. 


making no charge for his services. 


here told is an interesting one: 


AN FRANCISCO, Naples of the 
S new world! Naples, naturally most 

beautiful city of the world, stretch- 
ing from the castle of St. Elmo on the 
heights down to the Castello dell’ Ovo, 
whose walls crumble into the indigo bay ; 
San Francisco, rolling down from the 
spires of Twin Peaks to the arcades set 
over the Ferry. Naples, with many of its 
streets built only for pedestrians and 
in steps, because of the steepness of the 
rise from the water; San Francisco, with 
unhoofed grass springing through crev- 
ices of the pave in the north end of 
Powell, Mason, Taylor, Jones, Leaven- 
worth—a score of streets—because they 
pitch down so nearly sheer to meet the 
waves breaking through the Golden Gate. 
Naples, with its Verono, that hill to 


Mr. Burnham undertook the task gladly, 


He built a lodge on the hills, overlooking the city and 
here he has been busily at work, aided by engineers and draftsmen. 
the expenditure of a large sum, is nearing completion. 


His report, contemplating 
The story of the city’s ambitions as 


the west so charmingly set with villas 
whose piazzas command a sweep of town 
and bay; San Francisco, with its Nob 
Hill crowned by a white palace over- 
looking a vast city and the most magnifi- 
cent harbor in the world. Naples, and 
across the bay Vesuvius—“peak of hell 
rising from paradise’—hanging over 
Castellamare, Vico and Sorento, nestling 
among the lemon groves; San Francisco, 
and across the bay Tamalpais—peak of 
paradise -regained—smiling down on 
Sausalito and the gardens of Mill Valley. 
Out there Capri, where in ages past 
sirens lured to destruction with their 
seductive music; here, closer in, Alca- 
traz, with her batteries of steel reeds 
which pipe assurance to a well-protected 
thrift. 
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Upon Neapolis has ever been the spell 
of the Mediterranean—the atmosphere 
which enthralled men’s hearts to a lazy 
contentment and bound their hands; 
through the chill Pacific waters sweeps 
the Japan current to give California a 
climate like Italy’s and a verdant beauty 
like Italy’s, but not that sybaritic ener- 
vation which has made Naples, the 
world’s wonder, also the world’s despair. 
There, contentment short of possible 
achievement; here, energy unbounded, 
ambition, and a hope. And the history 
of the there and the here, sometime to 
be written, shall be in two chapters, even 
as the Old Testament and the New. The 
one shall be the record of a time when 
men builded, but without the true affla- 
tus; the other, the record of a time of 
miracle. For the miracles are prom- 
ised; yea, verily, they press upon the 
gates of today! 

The idea of seizing upon the possi- 
bilities of the hills and climate of San 
Francisco to build a city as beautiful as 
mighty is not new. Almost as soon as it 
was certain that San Francisco was to be 
permanent and vast men who loved the 
place began to dream of a development 
in harmony with natural conditions 
which should eventually challenge the 
admiration of the world. For instance, 
Golden Gate park had its conception a 
long time ago, as time runs in the brief 
chronology of the city. But such men 
seldom have dominated municipal affairs, 
and the earnestness of a few -who aimed 
at the city beautiful could not hold and 
direct the tide against the moon of nar- 
row-eyed commercialism. Today has 
been such a busy time in San Francisco 
that there has been not much thought 
about tomorrow. Yet parks, beautiful 
parks, came into cultivation in many 
parts of the city; gradually the artistic 
as well as the strictly utilitarian crept 
into the architecture of new business 
blocks, and men with their fortunes 
made stopped to think about the splendor 
of the bay and to build stately, elegant 
homes upon brows which best com- 
manded it. Neither was public spirit 
lacking—Charles Crocker gave the con- 
servatory in Golden Gate park; Thomas 


Sweeney donated the Grecian observatory 
which crowns Strawberry hill; C. P. 
Huntington made possible the majestic 
falls which bear his name; Claus Spreck- 
els gave the costly music-stand to the 
people. Five years ago a zealous mayor 
led the fight for a $5,000,000 issue of 
bonds for the purchase of a solid mile 
of residence blocks and the conversion 
of their sites into an extension of the 
Park Panhandle from Baker street down 
to the heart of the city at Van Ness 
avenue and Market street, giving the 
grandest approach in the world to one 
of the grandest public parks. Though 
the Supreme Court finallv nullified the 
procedure on account of an illegality, 
the fact that the bonds carried by a 
three-fourths majority showed the tem- 
per of the citizens. That bond election 
amalgamated the friends of municipal 
improvement and beautification, and the 
scope of their influence has steadily 
widened and deepened during five years. 

The sudden projection of San Fran- 
cisco into the world’s eyes when the 
Orient was opened by Dewey and the 
California metropolis became the gate- 
way to a great and increasing commerce, 
was a lesson in the future importance 
of the port not less to the city itself than 
to the country at large. San Francisco 
has been learning, during the past few 
years, a great deal about its capabilities 
and its certain destiny. A new pride 
among its people has reduced the dream 
of yester-year to a plain possibility ready 
to be grappled with. No doubt the 
example of older American cities, like 
Washington and New York, setting out 
upon projects of improvement and 
adornment which will take years and 
cost unlimited millions, has enlarged the 
purview of San Francisco and promoted 
an eagerness to begin on a commensurate 
scale. 

The first practical fruits of the new 
feeling came on September 29, 1903, 
when the city voted bonds in the sum of 
$17,771,000 for improvements. An 
analysis of the amount is interesting. 
The items which constituted it were 
these: $1,000,000 for a new City and 
County hospital; $7,250,000 for a new 
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sewer system ; $3,595,000 for new school- 
houses and play-grounds; $1,621,000 for 
repairing and improving streets; $697,- 
000 for a new county jail and improving 
the Hall of Justice; $1,647,000 for a 
public library building; $741,000 for 
children’s play-grounds; $330,000 for 
acquiring land to connect Golden Gate 
park and the Presidio; $293,000 for 
acquiring lands for Mission park. The 
Supreme Court having upheld the valid- 
ity of these bonds, they are now upon 
the market, and their conversion into 
cash marks the commencement of work 
upon the improvements. 

With the city’s immediate utilitarian 
necessities so well provided for, leaders 
in public matters have found the time 
propitious for beginning an active cam- 
paign looking toward the city’s extensive 
beautification. And here new factors 
enter the problem. It is easier to plan 
a sewer than a temple, and easier to 
build one. Forsooth the sewer does not 
have to have a character; neither must 
it become a true note in an architectural 
harmony. 

The Association for the Improvement 
and Adornment of San Francisco was 
formed on January 15, 1904, by the 
following gentlemen: Messrs. James D. 
Phelan, E. R. Taylor, William Greer 
Harrison, E. W. Hopkins, Henry J. 
Crocker, Leon Sloss, Charles E. Green, 
Allan Pollok, Thomas McCaleb, R. J. 
Taussig, A. H. Payson, Walter S. Mar- 
tin, L. M. King, Fred Patek, John Part- 
ridge, N. B. Greensfelder, T. Cary Fried- 
lander, William G. Irwin, W. A. Bissell, 
Herbert E. Law, Willis E. Davis, E. O. 
McCormick, P. N. Lilienthal, Frank J. 
Symmes, J. W. Byrne and F. W. Dohr- 
mann. It was announced that the main 
objects of the association were to pro- 
mote in every practicable way the beau- 
tifying of the streets, public buildings, 
parks, squares and places of San 
Francisco; to bring to the atten- 
tion of the people and officials 
the best methods for instituting 


artistic municipal betterments; to stimu- 
late the sentiment of civic pride in the 
improvement and care of private prop- 
erty; to suggest quasi-public enterprises, 
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and to discover and indicate ways of 
attaining these results. The directors of 
this association are James D. Phelan, 
president; Thomas McCaleb, secretary ; 
William G. Irwin, Allan Pollok, F. W. 
Dohrmann, William Greer Harrison, 
Leon Sloss, T. Cary Friedlander, J. W. 
Byrne and Herbert E. Law. The asso- 
ciation has for its members four hundred 
and fifty prominent men, a larger mem- 
bership than the Merchants’ Association. 
An advisory council was created after 
the plan of the Fine Arts Federation of 
New York and the Municipal Art 
League of Chicago. 

To secure an architect of universally 
recognized ability to work out plans for 
San Francisco, City of Beauty, was the 
first consideration of the Adornment 
Association. Sir Christopher Wren made 
plans for the rebuilding of London after 
the fire and his plans were ignored, but 
in this modern day the architect of a 
city is given willing authority and 
respect. The choice of the association 


- fell upon D. H. Burnham of Chicago, a 


world-renowned architect, who was 
invited to come and prepare a compre- 
hensive plan for the adornment of San 
Francisco similar to the plans he 
designed for Washington, for Cleveland 
and for Baltimore in collaboration with 
such men as Augustus St. Gaudens, Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted and C. F. McKim. 
Gladly Mr. Burnham, who had also 
designed the famous White City for 
Chicago, came to his task. From their 
bungalow on Twin Peaks he and his 
assistants today look out over the sur- 
passing panorama of city and bay and 
ocean, and draw inspiration for their 
guidance in mapping the outlines for 
the new and better Naples—Naples as 
Italy will never know it. 

“Tt will take more years than we will 
live; it will take more millions than we 
ean guess!” Mr. Burnham’s general 
plan is vet in the forming, but the words 
quoted from him convey an idea of the 
scope of his inspiration. And, too, like 
Michael Angelo, contemplating the 
uncarved angel in the marble, he has 
dropped words concerning his vision, 
has said that a _ fulfilment of the 
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Matzene, photu 
DANIEL H. BURNHAM 


Mr. Burnham is the Chicago architect, who is planning a comprehensive 


design for making the city beautiful, under contract with the Association for 
the Improvement and Adornment of San Francisco. 


practicable and possible will make San pleted, the accomplishment of it, part 
Francisco close to the most majestic city by part, will be undertaken with such 
in the world. With his general plan com- expedition as may be found possible. 
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“A community is like a 
client,” says Mr. Burnham, 
“unless we possess his confi- 
dence we can accomplish no 
results. Immediate details 
will come after. The man 
who undertakes this great 
work must be sincere, earnest 
and self-abnegating. But I 
do not believe it will be dif- 
ficult to open to the world 
out here a new side of life.” 

Far-reaching will be the 
3urnham plans, immense the 
cost of carrying them out, 
yet this builder of cities 
beautiful, ignores not the 
commonest, the least expen- 
sive adjunct. He would have 
flowers planted, even if the 
planter has but a pot of soil 
upon a sill in which to set 
his slips. “In no place on 
earth save here,” says he, 
“can be repeated with suc- 
cess the French and Italian 
ideas for beautiful gardens. 
True, theirs were formal, 
merely architectural, but here 
the opportunity for informal 
gardening appeals to all.” 

While the architect is busy 
with the development of his 
general plan, the Adornmen! 
Association is working out 
some of the things which are 
to be incorporated in it as 
details. A “civie center” 
will be found and about this 
will be grouped most, if not 
all, the large public build- 
ings which are projected. 
This civie center will be 
located, probably, with refer- 
ence to San_ Francisco's 
$8,000,000 City Hall. Two 
blocks away from this is the 
new $7,000,000 postoffice. 
One block from the City 
Hall is the proposed site for 
the public library, the block 
bounded by Van Ness avenue, 
Fulton, Polk and Grove 
streets. Possibly on the 
site of the old Mechanics’ 
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Pavilion, across Larkin street from the 
City Hall, will be constructed the classic 
auditorium, of size sufficient to accom- 
modate national convention bodies and 
the other crowds which are wont to 
assemble in the metropolis of the Pacific 
coast. 

Close to the civic center it is proposed 
to build a conservatory of music which, 
founded by popular subscription and 
aided by the highest influence, may 
attain rank with the chief conservatories 
of the Old World, not to mention those 
of the Atlantic states. Another building 
meant for the civic center is a theater 
large and magnificent. Hope for the 
comparatively early realization of this 
may be found in the fact that even now 
San Francisco is the best patron of 
grand opera, as Conried receipts have 
shown, in comparison with all the other 
cities of the United States. 

From the civie center a boulevard, like 
the Panhandle extension down to Market 
street, which but for a court decree 
might now be a reality, will stretch away 
to Golden Gate park. This boulevard 
is meant to become to the city what the 
Champs Elysées is to Paris and the 
Paseo is to the City of Mexico. 

Besides many more smaller parks for 
the districts south of Market street, the 
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general park scheme includes the exten- 
sion of Golden Gate park to the Presidio 
government reservation, and California’s 
United States Senators will be looked 
to for the appropriations necessary to 
improve and beautify the Presidio along 
the lines mapped out for it. 

A boulevard will follow the bay shore 
around past the Golden Gate and south 
to the Cliff House, to connect with the 
present Ocean boulevard, which will 
come in for improvement. Another 
splendid driveway will lead from the 
center of the city off across the San 
Mateo county line. In connection with 
the Ocean drive will come the treatment 
for Laguna de la Merced, which, it is 
claimed, can be made into a park without 
injuring the Spring Valley Water Com- 
pany’s use of the picturesque lakes. 

Much attention will be ‘given to the 
effective terracing of the hills of the 
Western Addition, which so charmingly 
overlook the bay and the Golden Gate, 
and the hills also of the Mission. The 
cross streets which slide down from 
Broadway and Pacific avenue to the bay 
are found to be capable of extensive 
conversion and beautification, for their 
incline is too precipitous for horses 
drawing loads and the whole street 
width may be encompassed in the plan. 











A CORNER OF ALTA PLAZA, LOOKING SOUTHEAST FROM CLAY STREET 
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THE EASTERLY SLOPE OF TELEGRAPH HILL 


Note the rugged bluffs, the rambling stairway, and the castle on top (since 


destroyed by fire). 


Terraces set with flowers, which would 
become the most pleasant of observa- 
tories, have been suggested for these 
streets. In time they may come to 
resemble the famous streets of steps of 
Naples. Terracing will also be employed 


in the improvement of Telegraph hill, 
Twin Peaks and perhaps in the exten- 
sion of Market street. A splendid treat- 
ment for the commanding summit of 
tussian hill is being worked out in most 
artistic and ingenious detail. 
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A CORNER OF GOLDEN GATE PARK. 


A plaza will be devised for the front 
of the Ferry building at the foot of 
Market street. Athletic grounds for men 
and women, including open-air gymnasia, 
clubhouses for recreation and _ refresh- 
ment, and swimming pools are to be 
exhaustively considered, as are recreation 
piers and yacht harbors. Regulations 
constituting a system by themselves are 
to deal with the care and adornment 
of streets and sidewalks; offenses against 
the sense of sight; the height of build- 
ings; the naming, numbering and light- 
ing of streets; the restriction of heavy 
traffic on certain boulevards and high- 
ways; illuminating poles, fixtures and 
wires ; location of fountains, statues and 
monuments; tree planting; advertising 
signs, news-stands and push-carts. If 
nothing is too large to be attempted, 
neither is anything which will add to the 
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completeness of the scheme too small to 
be considered. 

“Mr. Burnham has taken up the work 
of the adornment of San Francisco as 
a labor of love,” said James D. Phelan, 
president of the Adornment Association, 
and former mayor, “and he has expressed 
himself to the effect that San Francisco 
affords unprecedented opportunities for 
accomplishing great results in city build- 
ing. At his request the association built 
a bungalow on the slope of Twin Peaks 
for his use and from that lofty position, 
some seven hundred feet above the city, 
he commands an unsurpassed view of 
the park, the bay, and its islands and 
the shore beyond, the great city at his 
feet and the hills upon which it is built, 
stretching far away to the southward. 
He believes that no city landscape in the 
world is fairer than the view which is 
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presented to him from his temporary 
abode. ‘There he has received his guests, 
made his calculations and his plans, and 
there he will, within a year’s time, com- 
plete his task. 

“Tt is unfortunate for San Francisco 
that such a plan was not made in the 
beginning of its history, but at that 
time men were bent upon acquiring 
fortunes and did not believe that a great 
metropolis would grow up on this penin- 
sula. As early as 1865, however, Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted was invited by the 
municipal council to plan a park system. 
His idea was to make the park in the 
valley where Duboce park, formerly the 
hospital lot, is located. He laid out 
broad boulevards and suggested many 
changes, which unfortunately were never 
carried into execution. But the Presidio 
reservation and the acquisition of outside 
lands for Golden Gate park was consid- 
ered at that time a great accomplishment 
and such has it proved to be; and already 
this generation has begun to make addi- 
tions by connecting the park and the 
Presidio, which will be speedily accom- 
plished, and ultimately, the park will 
be brought to the city by connecting it 
with different districts by broad thor- 
oughfares. 

“The Adornment Association endeav- 
ors to accomplish much by keeping 
before the public the advantages of 
adornment. Beauty is the conquering 
power of the world, and by making the 
city beautiful we can hold our popula- 
tion, attract new-comers and add to the 
happiness of the daily life of myriads. 
If a city like San Francisco neglects to 
make attractive its residence quarters or 
fails to provide parks and play-grounds 
and schools and libraries, the population 
will drift away. Because residence cen- 
ters are now inaccessible or wind-swept, 
or otherwise unprotected and unattract- 
ive, the suburbs on the other side of 
the bay will successfully bid for the 
population that does its work in San 
Francisco and properly should reside 
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here. This is a practical view that will 
appeal to every one and may be summed 
up by saying that ‘beauty pays,’ just as 
an ethical truth is often made popular 
by the sentiment, ‘honesty is the best 
policy.’ 

“In a busy commercial city the esthetic 
side of life must be cultivated. Flower 
gardens, grass plats, trees on streets, 
window boxes, making cheerful the hard 
faces of our houses, architectural fea- 
tures, fountains and monuments add to 
the pleasures of metropolitan life. It is 
important that industrial development 
shall not be allowed to destroy every 
remnant of natural beauty. By a little 
care, there is such a thing as reconcil- 
ing material and esthetic considerations. 
The poetic and romantic in our natures 
must not be suffered to go out, but 
should be sedulously nourished. The 
poet Campbell, who was born on the 
Clyde, returned after a long absence to 
see it defiled by manufacturing indus- 
tries, and he plaintively sang: 


And call they this improvement?—to have 
changed 

My native Clyde, thy once romantic shore, 

Where Nature’s face is banished and estranged 

And Heaven reflected in thy wave no more? 


“James Bryce and Robert Louis 
Stevenson have dwelt upon the natural 
beauty of the city of San Francisco and 
its surroundings. To preserve and to 
enhance the beauties of land and water, 
hill and house, park and street, is a 
task which the Adornment Association 
has set out to perform. By suggestions 
and well-directed effort, by interesting 
the authorities, householders and citizens 
generally in the work, this can be accom- 
plished. May we realize what William 
Morris has said, that ‘art will make our 
streets as beautiful as the woods and as 
elevating as the mountain-sides. It will 


be a pleasure and a rest, and not a weight 

> fo) 
upon the spirits, to come from the open 
country into the town.’ ” 














San Francisco As a Money Center 


By Davip H. Wavker. 


ARDLY more than half a century 
H ago the present site of San Fran- 
cisco wasa collection of sand-hills 
and sand-valleys, in whose unforbidding 
aspect was no visible promise of great- 
ness to come. At the close of the year 
1904 San Francisco had more than four 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and its 
bank clearings for twelve months were 
more than one billion and five hundred 
millions of dollars. The increase in one 
year exceeded fourteen million dol- 
lars. The volume of clearings had more 
than doubled in seven years. The 
aggregate of 1904 was larger than the 
combined showing for all the clearing- 
house centers west of the Rocky moun- 
tains and five times as great as the total 
for all Puget Sound cities combined. 
“The commercial banks of San Fran- 
cisco, with resources in excess of $125,- 
000,000 and deposits of over $70,000,000, 
numbered thirty-three. Eleven savings 
banks, whose resources aggregate more 
than $175,000,000 and their enormous 
deposits of $160,000,000, point to the 
general prosperity of the city. Say that 
the city’s population is 350,000, this 
shows an average per capita on savings 
deposit account of $333, a very high 
average. The national banks, seven in 
number, have resources of more than 
$60,000,000 and deposits of more than 
$25,000,000. The fifty-one banks on the 
city count their deposits at over $250,- 
000,000.” These statements are quoted 
from an annual address of George A. 
Newhall, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco, to the mem- 
bers of the Chamber. 


A. A. Watkins, president of the Board 
of Trade of San Francisco, reported, 
reviewing the financial outlook of San 
Francisco as indicated by the collated 
statistics for 1904, in part as follows: 

“The metropolis of the Pacific coast 
ranks eighth in a list of ninety-two 
cities in the United States in the vol- 
ume of bank clearings. Being the ninth 
city in the United States in point of 
population, this high record of bank 
clearings indicates a phenomenal degree 
of activity.” 

Mr. Watkins supplies the exact figures 
that are needed to illustrate the position, 
financially, that San Francisco occupies 
in relation to other cities on the Pacific 
coast, giving the total bank clearings of 
each for 1904: San Francisco, $1,534,- 
631,136.73; Los Angeles, $345,343,965 ; 
Seattle, $223,960,563; Portland, $188,- 
949,466; Spokane, $124,168,622, and 
Tacoma, $115,875,515. 

Bearing on the general considera- 
tion of the financial situation and 
financial growth of San Francisco are 
figures derived from a recent report of 
the San Francisco Clearing House for 
1904. Of this institution Homer §S%. 
King, president of the Bank of Califor- 
nia, is the president, and also the chair- 
man of the Clearing House Committee. 
This source of authentic information 
causes it to be seen that the volume of 
bank clearings in San Francisco rose 
from $519,948,803 in 1877 to $1,534,- 
631,136.73 in 1904, and that taking the 
same two years as a basis of comparison, 
the daily average clearing had increased 
from $1,704,750.20 to $5,031,577.50. 
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The gain in bank clearings in San Fran- produce is vast; considering that it is on 
cisco in 1904, as compared with those of the greatest of the world’s oceans, and 
1903 amounted to $14,430,450.66, a daily that, speaking particularly of the out- 
average gain of $47,312.96. puts of its orchards and vineyards 

These statistical statements, derived and farms, it has unlimited resources 
from the highest possible authorities, for growing in perfection those com- 
are sufficient to establish the claim of mercially attractive fruits and wines 
San Francisco that it is the financial of which the countries — bordering 
New York of the Pacific coast. They on the Mediterranean had practically a 
also point clearly to the observing per- monopoly for centuries; contemplating 
son the fact that much greater things the hundreds of millions of people on the 
are in store financially for San Fran- opposite side of the Pacific ocean, in the 
cisco. Many prominent persons in all Orient, and also regarding the great 
parts of the world believe that San extent of Australasia and other great 
Francisco is destined to become eventu- islands of the Pacific and the west coast 
ally one of the great money centers of of South America and Central America 
the world. There are sufficient facts to as California’s customers by sea routes 
make interesting, and possibly instruct- and the greater part of the United States 
ive, a consideration of the possibilities as purchasers of goods to be delivered 
of the future in this direction. by rail; having in view the astounding 

Having in mind that California is facts that the Sierra, towering thousands 
extremely fruitful in vegetable and min- of feet above the valleys that they shel- 
eral products and that its capacity to ter, are, for hundreds of miles, prolific 
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in watercourse and torrential streams 
that are capable of generating electricity 
for the manufacturing wheels of a con- 
tinent, and that the California measures 
of oil contain enough cheap fuel to last 
for centuries; then confront the fact 
that for all the counties in California, 
with the exception of seven, San Fran- 
cisco is the present and the prospective 
future financial and commercial center. 
Surely herein are some of the elements 
that promise well for the city beside the 
Golden Gate. 

The latest statistics that have been 
compiled show that the populations of 
the principal countries of Europe, 
including their colonies, are, in round 
figures: British Empire, 396,968,000; 
Russian Empire, 141,000,000; France 
and colonies, 97,374,000; German 
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Empire in Europe, 56,260,000; Austria- 
Hungarian Empire, 46,970,000 ; Nether- 
lands and colonies, 41,000,000; Turk- 
ish Empire, 39,180,000; Italy and 
colonies, 38,600,000; Spain, 18,618,000 ; 
Portugal, 5,480,000; Sweden and Nor- 
way, 7,360,000; Switzerland, 5,500,000 ; 
Greece, 2,433,000; Denmark, 2,585,000. 

Here are 802,000,000 of enumerated 
peoples in various parts of the world, 
including Great Britain and Continental 
Europe, Australasia, India, South Amer- 
ica, Africa, Hongkong and other parts of 
Asia. On these 802,000,000 depend the 
greatness of the money centers of 
Europe to a large extent. ‘To this vast 
population is due European commerce 
and European profits. 

South and Central America are debat- 
able trade territory. At present British 
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and German and Portuguese capital reap 
profits in catering to the wants of the 
peoples of these regions. With the 
exception of the colonies of European 
powers in South America, there are no 
South American trade fields that are 
assured in permanency to Europe. A 
few years will undoubtedly supply rail 
connection between North and South 
America. ‘Trade will then flow over 
the lines of least resistance. No country 
is better able to produce any needed line 
of manufactures than the United States. 
No other part of the world may cope 
with the United States in area of terri- 
tory contiguous, cultivable, and equally 
well populated, character of the people 
considered. In estimating the future 
trade territory of this country, it is con- 
servative to count at least upon a large 
share of the business of South and Cen- 
tral America. Such is the view of finan- 
ciers and men of commerce. 


In line with the general subject of 
this paper it is now in order to enumer- 
ate the peoples with whom the United 
States will have great commerce, apart 
from that in Europe, which is already a 
great consumer of American products 
and an extensive user of American wares. 
China has a population of 426,047,325 ; 
Japan, 44,805,937; Brazil, 14,333,915 ; 
Mexico, 13,605,919; Korea, 10,519,000 ; 
Argentine Republic, 5,022,248; Colom- 
bia, 3,878,600; Chile, 2,712,145; Peru. 
1,609,999; Bolivia, 1,633,610; Venezu- 
ela, 2,333,527; Cuba, 1,572,845; Guate- 
mala, 1,500,000; Keuador, 1,205,000; 
Hayti, 1,294,000; Salvador, 1,006,848 ; 
Uruguay, 978,048; Paraguay, 530,000; 
Honduras, 650,000; Nicaragua, 420,- 
000; Costa Rica, 316,000; Panama, 
340,000. The United States, including 
the islands that belong to it, had, at the 
last census, 129,004,514. The countries 
herein last enumerated have a population 
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aggregating 668,319,983, on the basis of 
the best possible returns. 

How San Francisco will share the gen- 
eral prosperity that is due to American 
enterprise and opportunities, in the coun- 
tries mentioned, is but faintly indicated 
at this time, yet even such indication is 
of value when it is considered, in view 
of its financial standing, that this is the 
newest of American commercial cities 
situated on the seaboard and that it is 
yet in the formative stage with vast 
possibilities before it. 

The clearing-house figures for other 
large American cities afford some illu- 
mination for an interesting theme. Some 
ofthemare: New York, $68,649,418,671 ; 
Philadephia, $5,776,306,569; Pittsburg, 
$2,063,226,880; Boston, $6,631,546,802 ; 
Chicago, $8,989,983,764 ; Cincinnati, $1,- 
222,815,850; Kansas City, $1,097,887,- 
589; Minneapolis, $843,230,778; St. 
Paul, $315,805,394; St. Louis, $2,793,- 
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283,918; New Orleans, $970,928,984 ; 
San Francisco, $1,534,631,136. The 
returns are for the year 1904. 

All the Orient faces San Francisco. 
All the United States and all the other 
countries that have been mentioned as 
especially to be considered as fields for 
American enterprise, are certain to buy 
largely in the future of the products that 
are peculiar, as regards the North Ameri- 
can continent, to California. What 
makes for commerce also makes for 
banking and the centering of money. 

Some of the material conditions that 
count in estimating the advantages that 
surround San Francisco may well be 
enumerated here. The position of the 
port for handling world commerce is 
strong. The first fact that is noticeable 
is a great natural harbor in which there 
is ample room and ample deep water for 
a greater commerce than now passes in 
and out of the port of New York. The 
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great natural watercourses of California, 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, 
flow down to San Francisco bay. ‘These 
streams pass through fruitful valleys 
hundreds of miles long. The tributary 
territory insures, ultimately, a great 
home market. 

There is room in California for 40,000,- 
000 persons to dwell in comfort. San 
Francisco has the best situation of any 
port on the Pacific coast considered as a 
center of manufacturing industry. Elec- 
tric power from the Sierra and cheap 
fuel in unlimited quantities are factors. 
The climate is an asset of incalculable 
value. 

Recently financiers have recognized 
San Francisco as a present money center 
for the Pacific coast in a marked man- 
ner. Two Japanese loans have been 
negotiated. In both instances the share 
allotted to San Francisco was speedily 
over subscribed. 

General N. P. Chipman, president of 
the California State Board of Trade, 
has reported that 92,052 carloads of 
green deciduous fruits, citrus fruits, 
dried fruits, raisins, nuts, canned 
fruits, vegetables and wines and brandy 
were shipped from California in 1904, 


a gain of 4,000 carloads sent out 
by rail as compared with 1903. 
The industries represented by these 


figures are in their infancy only. 

The area of California is 158,360 
square miles. The area of New York 
is but 49,170 square miles. The area of 
the United States Kingdom is but 
121,371 square miles. The population 
of the United Kingdom is 41,000,000 in 
round figures. California has less than 
2,000,000 inhabitants. It is unnecessary 
to quote other statistics to show what 
may vet be the population of California. 

Once more to quote from the annual 
report of President Newhall of the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco 
may prove educational and _ indicate 
by present conditions and products the 
future, in which San Francisco will be 
certainly a money center for a large 
part of the population of the United 
States and a large factor in the world: 

Statistics of production of California for 


1904 (carefully prepared trade estimates) : 
Gold, $10,970,000; silver, $1,120,000; copper. 


$5,600,000; fuel oil, $20,895,000; cars of 
oranges, 29,399, with 384 boxes in a ear; 


cars of lemons, 3,420, each car containing 
330 boxes; walnuts, 15,000,000 pounds; 
almonds, 1,600.000 pounds; beans, 115,000,000 
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pounds; wine, 29,750,000 gallons; brandy, 
1,250,000 gallons, exclusive of what is used 
in fortifying wines; wheat, $13,324,500; 
barley, $11,550,000; oats, $2,429,000; apples, 
2,255,000 pounds; apricots, 15,000,000 
pounds; peaches, 22,500,000 pounds; dried 
prunes, 125,000,000 pounds; honey, 2,500,000 
pounds; corn, 980,000 centals; plums, dried, 
2,300,000 pounds; pears, dried, 3,500,000 
pounds; nectarines, dried, 420,000 pounds; 
figs, dried, 5,000,000 pounds; raisins, dried, 
75,000,000 pounds; beet sugar, 109,600,000 
pounds; cases of canned fruit, 2,800,000 
pounds; hops, 62,000,000 bales, averaging 
190 pounds each; quicksilver, 27,638 flasks ; 
condensed milk, 186,900 cases; cheese, 6,132.,- 
000 pounds; butter, 35,636,000 pounds; wool, 
21,500,000 pounds; lumber, 840,000,000 feet. 
The total value of all dairy products 
amounted to $20,375,000. 

In a steam producing capacity it requires 
four barrels of oil to equal one ton of 
coal. In four years the receipts of coal at 
San Francisco have decreased 783,713 tons. 
This would be compensated for by 3,134,852 
barrels of oil, but the oil production has 
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increased 21,095,000 barrels, or nearly seven 
times the decrease of coal. This illustrates 
in forcible terms a wonderful growth in 
industrial and manufacturing development 
of the state. In other words, the state 
never in its history imported as much as 
1,900,000 tons of coal in a year. In 1904 
the coal imports and oil production, com- 
bined, nearly equaled 8,513,517 tons of coal, 
or considerably more than four times the 
available steam producing power in 1904 than 
there was in 1901. 

It should not be forgotten also that in 
1904 there was 85,000 electrical horse-power 
in San Francisco while in 1901 there was 
about 40,000 horse-power. 

San Francisco’s export trade in 1904 
amounted to more than $55,000,000 in value. 
The total Oriental trade was $18,572,000, 
a gain of $7,625,849 over 1903. The total 
import trade by sea in 1904 was more than 
$43,000,000, a gain of more than $6,000,000 
as compared with 1903. These figures, 
exports and imports, are exclusive of treas- 
ure. The real estate sales in 1904 represented 
$45,803,900. 
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Sacajawea 


Story of the Shoshone Indian Woman Who Led Explorers 
Lewis and Clark Through the Wilderness 
of the Northwest 


By KATHERINE CHANDLER 
y 


NE way in which the Lewis and 
Clark exposition will differ from 
any of its predecessors is in offer- 

ing the American people a new heroine. 
The seal of the exposition represents 
Lewis and Clark approaching the setting 
sun with a woman guiding them. This 
woman is Sacajawea, the Shoshone girl, 
who stands second only to the valiant 
captains in making the exposition a 
grand success. 

The exposition is acknowledging her 
services by constantly coupling her name 
with those of the leaders. In the princi- 
pal court of the grounds will be placed a 
bronze statue of heroic size representing 
an inspired Sacajawea with her baby on 
her back, pointing the way to the west. 
It is the work of Alice Cooper of Denver 
and Chicago. The copper needed was 
given by Henry Altmann of New York 
from a mine which he has named the 
Sacajawea, after the wonderful Bird- 
Woman. The rest of the cost, $7,000, is 
being raised by the Sacajawea Statue 
Association. While all the officers of 
this body are women, any individual 
may become a member by paying the fee 
of fifty cents. 

When the United States coined the 
special issue of $250,000 in gold dollars 
as souvenir coins for the exposition, the 
management decreed that the returns 
from every sixth coin should go into the 
Sacajawea statue fund. As each gold 
dollar sells for two, and as the women of 
the northwest are making it the fashion 
to wear souvenir-coin hat-pins and 
watch-charms, a goodly sum is expected 
from their sale. The statue association 
has copyrighted a button with the official 
picture of the statue and the date, 1805- 


1905. This is being sold for a dime, 
and prints of the statue are being dis- 
tributed at a nickel apiece. All these 
sources are not only paying for the 
statue but are awakening an interest in 
Sacajawea and spreading the knowledge 
of what we Americans owe her. 

No myth-destroying historian can take 
one iota of credit from Sacajawea. All 
her deeds are set forth in the journal of 
Lewis and Clark, a record of each day’s 
scientific discoveries and each day’s prob- 
lems, with never a thought of eulogizing 
any member of the party. Pocahontas 
may, or may not, be the heroine our 
childish fancy imagined her, but Saca- 
jawea did work for us day after day for 
several years, and probably saved to us 
all the vast territory of the upper Mis- 
souri and the Oregon country. By giv- 
ing her eredit for what she has done, 
without magnifying the service a_par- 
ticle, we have a heroine worthy of the 
greatest admiration. In our present 
materialistic tendency, it is a good thing 
to have real persons as ideals to inspire 
our children. Sacajawea embodies all the 
essentials that are necessary to inflame 
the imaginative mind, and there is no 
doubt that she soon will oceupy her 
rightful position. 

Lewis and Clark first met Sacajawea 
among the Mandans in South Dakota, 
where they were camped for the winter 
of 1804-05. Here they hired her hus- 
band, the Canadian Toussaint Chabon- 
eau, as interpreter to the western tribes, 
and were glad to take his wife along. 
She belonged to a Rocky mountain tribe, 
but had been stolen in childhood, carried 
east, and finally sold to Chaboneau. Her 
name is duly enrolled on the list of the 
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party as it set forth from Fort Mandan 
on April 7, 1805, her name and that of 
her infant son, born on February 11th. 
They were the only members not men, 
and their very presence served the expe- 
dition. The tribes of the northern 
plains, seeing a woman and child with 
the company, immediately decided that 
it could not be a war party, and hesitated 
to attack it. Every hostility avoided 
was an immense gain to the travelers, 
who not only had need of all their 
energy to pierce the wilderness but who 
also desired to win the friendship of the 
Indians. 

Soon after the start, Sacajawea won 
the respect of the party by saving the val- 
uable instruments, papers, medicines— 
in fact, almost every article indispen- 
sable for the success of the enterprise, 
during a storm on the river, while her 
husband exhibited great cowardice. As 
the whole purpose of the expedition, as 
planned by President Jefferson, was to 
furnish authentic scientific knowledge of 
the Rocky mountain region, and as the 
party was then between 2000 and 3000 
miles from any place where they could 
supply the deficiency, the loss would have 
meant a return to the United States; 
and, if not an abandonment of the expe- 
dition, at least a delay of several years. 
Lewis praises Sacajawea in the journal, 
and adds the hope “for the credit of the 
feminine instinct, that she viewed her 
husband’s being saved from death with 
mixed feelings.” 

In token of this service, a few days 
later, the captains bestowed Sacajawea’s 
name on a “handsome river, about fifty 
yards wide, discharging into the Mussel- 
shell, on the north or upper side.” This 
stream still wanders in eastern Montana, 
but its melodious Indian name has been 
superseded by the prosaic Crooked creek. 

In the end of July, 1805, they reached 
a country on the Jefferson which Saca- 
jawea recognized as her childhood home. 
From thence, she became of greater serv- 
ice. As if by instinct, she found her 
way through the thickest undergrowth, 
her baby on her back, and she knew the 
edible roots and fruits. Here she met 
her own tribe and won their promise to 
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furnish guides and horses to cross the 
summits of the Rockies. Here, too, 
she saved the lives of the party by dis- 
closing a plot to abandon it in the barren 
mountain tops, without horses or food. 
And it was her influence with her 
brother, the chief, aided by a lump of 
sugar which she stealthily conveyed to 
his mouth, that gained the final alle- 
giance of her people. 

All through the journey she showed 
herself intelligent and _ self-sacrificing. 
On the return to the Mandan camp, in 
August, 1806, Lewis and Clark were so 
grateful to her that they offered to take 
Chaboneau and his family to the United 
States. But he refused because he “had 
no acquaintance there and no chance of 
making a livelihood.” Besides, he “pre- 
ferred living among the Indians.” Cha- 
boneau, the journal mentions as a cow- 
ard, a wife-beater, an idler; but for his 
wife, it has only praise; yet, on settling 
accounts, Chaboneau was paid “his wages, 
amounting to $500.33, including the 
price of a horse and a lodge purchased 
of him,” while there was no suggestion 
that Sacajawea received any compensa- 
tion for her services. 

The journal contains this reference to 
the Bird-Woman on the day of their 
parting: “She has borne with a patience 
truly admirable, the fatigues of so long a 
route, encumbered with the charge of an 
infant, who is even now only nineteen 
months old.” She is again referred to as 
“Sacajawea, the wonderful Bird-Woman, 
who contributed a full man’s share to 
the success of the expedition, besides 
taking care of her baby.” 

The statue of Sacajawea will be 
unveiled July 6, 1905, under the auspices 
of the Statue Association and of the 
Order of Red Men. Among the speakers 
of the occasion will be Kip-ka-pel-i-kan, 
the grandson of Black Eagle who went 
to St. Louis in search of the Bible, and 
so led the missionaries to Oregon. Other 
citizen-Indians and many eminent white 
men and women will be present to do 
honor to the admirable Indian girl. 
When the exposition is closed the statue 
will be given a permanent position in 
one of the city parks of Portland. 








Daughters of the West 


By Litty O. REIcHLine DYER 
Founder of the order of the Native Daughters of the Golden West 


O one at all conversant with the 

trend of public affairs in Califor- 

nia can fail to recognize the 
influence exerted by the order of Native 
Daughters of the Golden West. Though 
the order is young in years, it has been 
popular from the start, and its increas- 
ing membership seems to insure its 
longevity and usefulness. It is a secret 
fraternal organization, is social and highly 
patriotic. It pays 
both sick and death 
benefits, and is 
generally helpful. 
One of the chief 
purposes of the 
order is to per- 
petuate the names 
and noble deeds 
of the pioneers of 
California, and to 
aid in making of 
the precious herit- 
age they gave, the 
most and best for 
humanity. Any- 
thing which, when 
tested, meets the 
ideals of the soci- 
ety, is reasonably 
sure of the earnest 
support of over 
live thousand two hundred women who 
are proud that the Golden State is the 
place of their nativity. And not only 
does the order as a whole take up and 
carry out projects calculated to redound 
to the credit and honor of the state, 
but everywhere the individual parlors 
the local bodies are called—are 
taking up public questions and are doing 
their best to solve them. 

Among the things to which the whole 
order is pledged are state development, 
preservation of the landmarks and local 
traditions, tree-planting, encouragement 
of local enterprise, village improvement, 
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and all the kindred activities suggested 
by them. Much work has been done 
under the Reichling resolution, adopted 
at Sacramento in 1901, looking to the 
preservation of the landmarks and 
legends, and under subsequent resolu- 
tions endorsing other lines of endeavor. 
Reference to the work of individual 
parlors will show that there is a vast 
fund of energy and enterprise among 
the members, and 
that in most cases 
it needs but intel- 
ligent co-operation 
and  encourage- 
ment to give sur- 
prising results. 
Tejon Parlor 
Nao: 36, OF 
Bakersfield, has 
done some excel- 
lent work in con- 
junction with the 
Woman’s Club in 
the collection of 
historical and eth- 
nological data and 
in town improve- 


ment. Besides 
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trees to be planted 
along the public streets and making 
plans for marking the graves of 
Peter Lebeck and Lieutenant Castro, 
whose lives were bound up in the early 
history of Bakersfield, the parlor has 
reported excellent work showing great 
activity in historical research. 

It has delved into the rich field of 
aboriginal lore, securing phonographic 
records of Indian songs from the Ras- 
sano and San Gabriel tribes; collecting 
the names of forty Indian tribes of 
which nine are extinct, all of which 
formerly lived in the San Joaquin val- 
ley; obtaining the native names in 
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seventeen dialects of many Indian 
baskets; making twenty-five photo- 
graphs of baskets for scientific study ; 
and compiling a vocabulary of Indian 
words and papers on grammatical 
construction and legends of the red 
men—all now difficult to get. 

Among the records of songs secured 
were two lullabies, one love song, two 
songs and dances, and a ceremonial 
song for the dead. The legends of 
Kernville included one called “The 
Home of the Water God,” and another 
entitled “The Indian MHunter’s 
Prayer,” both with original drawings 
by Chief San Jose Chico. All of the 
antiquarian and anthropological data 
has been forwarded to the Smithson- 
ian Institution in Washington. 

The Native Daughters also secured 
from the local Pioneer society the 
assurance of all the assistance in its 
power, each member agreeing to write 
an original version of his early-day 
experiences in California. Such is a 
very meager statement of the really 
praiseworthy efforts of this enterpris- 
ing parlor. 

Very practical are the Native Daugh- 
ters of Buena Ventura Parlor No. 
95. Clean streets and shade trees engaged 
the attention of the Native Daughters’ 
Improvement Club (incorporated), lim- 
ited to members of the order residing 
in the town of San Buena Ventura. 
Receptacles were placed along the prin- 
cipal streets for wastepaper and sweep- 
ings. It was found that citizens were 
ready to help in the efforts for tidiness 
and beauty. Then tree-planting was 
taken up and two hundred and fifty 
palms were planted on two of the main 
streets. The results were so satisfactory 
that soon more trees were planted. 
A pavilion was erected on the beach. 
A languishing project for a new opera- 
house was taken in hand and revivified, 
and the opera-house was built. The new 
City Hall and Public Library were 
formally opened by the club, which has 
been a valued ally of the Board of Trade 
in entertaining visitors. Especial refer- 
ence may be made to the visit of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and that of the martyred 
McKinley, and the reception to the 
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officers of the monitor Wyoming. Every 
year the club holds a bazaar to raise 
funds for its work. 

In the olden time the good mission- 
aries had flourishing gardens in Ventura, 
but now there is little left of them 
except, perhaps, the two stately palms 
planted about 1782. These venerable 
trees were uneared for and the club 
undertook to assure their preservation. 
Bishop Montgomery donated the ground 
on which one stood. The other, with 
the land around its roots, was bought. 
The plot was enclosed with a picturesque 
stone wall and the little park was 
planted to grass and wild flowers. . By 
good luck an adobe house with tile roof, 
one hundred and twenty-five years old, 
came as a gift, and it was torn down 
and rebuilt under the palm trees. Mem- 
bers of the club, largely with their own 
hands and as a labor of love, care for 
beautiful Las Palmas. 

Califia Parlor No. 22, La Bandera 
Parlor No. 110 and Sutter Parlor No. 
111 united in Sacramento, February 20, 
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PALMS PLANTED ABOUT 1782 BY THE PADRES IN 
THE GARDEN OF SAN BUENA VENTURA MISSION 


1904, in their first observance of Arbor 
day. Two thousand persons assembled 
at Sutter’s Fort to witness the cere- 
monies, which were elaborate and suc- 
cessful. Governor Pardee took part, 
planting a laurel tree which he chris- 
tened California. Trees were planted 
in honor of the pioneer mothers, the 
pioneer fathers, and men prominent in 
state history, including, of course, Gen- 
eral John A. Sutter, who built the fort. 

The Native Daughters are also among 
the most active members of the Women’s 
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Council of Sacramento, which in March, 
1904, held its first Arbor day. The 
especial object accomplished on _ this 
occasion was the planting of trees on 
Capitol avenue. Governor Pardee led 
the ceremonies by planting a palm whith 
the ladies christened in his honor, Pardee 
Palm. 

In Stockton, Joaquin Parlor No. 5 
has taken especial interest in Arbor 
day and one year, on the anniversary 
of William McKinley’s birth, the various 
societies and organizations planted seven 
hundred and fifty-one trees along the 
road from Stockton south to French 
Camp, a distance of four miles. The 
Native Daughters and Native Sons set 
out two hundred sycamores, and each 
Native Daughter planted, or superin- 
tended the planting, of at least one 
tree. “Though we had the hardest strip 
of the road,” says the official report 
of their doings, “our trees are doing 
the best, not one having refused to 
start.” In Weber park a laurel tree was 
planted in memory of Captain Charles 
Weber, the founder of Stockton. The 
park itself was renamed through the 
efforts of the Native Daughters. Its 
former appellation was Jones square. 
Arbor day in Stockton arouses much 
enthusiasm, and the entire city takes a 
holiday to celebrate it. 

At Ione, Chispa Parlor No. 40 led a 
movement to improve the road leading 
from the town past the cemeteries, and 
found the citizens very ready to donate 
money, labor and continuous care of 
trees after they had been set out. 

Aleli Parlor, No. 102, at Salinas, 
established a free reading-room and 
secured a state traveling library. 

In Watsonville money was raised by 
El Pajaro Parlor No. 35 for Saturday 
evening band concerts to be held dur- 
ing the summer. This parlor was 
instrumental in creating a park and in 
constructing the band-stand. It also 
successfully resisted an attempt to locate 
a library building in the park. 

The energies of Ramona Parlor No. 
21, of Martinez, take various forms, but 
on one occasion they brought forth a 
vote of thanks from the Board of 
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Supervisors. It was when the supervis- 
ors from all over the state met in con- 
vention in Martinez, in June, 1903, and 
the young ladies, so the resolution said, 
did much to make the meeting pleasant 
and profitable. 

n Los Angeles La Esperanza No. 24 
and Los Angeles No. 124 are the 
embodiment of energy when anything is 
to be done. They awoke to the fact 
that Fort Moore, overlooking the city 
from above the Boardway tunnel, was 
almost forgotten. It was dedicated on 
July 4, 1847, and was named in honor of 
Captain Moore, who was killed Decem- 
ber 5, 1846, in the battle of San Pas- 
quale. The Native Daughters undertook 
to erect a flag-pole at the fort. Enlisting 
the services of the Native Sons they suc- 
ceeded by means of a cash outlay of 
$273.50, much labor and various dona- 
tions amounting perhaps to twice as 
much more, in getting a pole one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven feet high erected 
with appropriate ceremonies. La Esper- 
anza has voted to present to the cruiser 
California a panel of precious metals 
bearing the great seal of California. 

Geneva Parlor No. 107, Camanche, 
recently petitioned the Board of Super- 
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visors to protect the trees along the 
county road and to make it a misde- 
meanor to cut down any of them. 

The mother parlor, Ursula No. 1, is 
not devoid of the enterprise character- 
istic of her sister bodies. Largely 
through the efforts of Grand President 
Caminetti, who belongs to this parlor, 
Ursula inaugurated this year at Jackson 
the local observance of Arbor day, and 
with the aid of the Native Sons and 
Woodmen, on March 16th, planted shade 
trees in the school grounds and fruit 
trees around the county hospital, nearly 
the whole town helping or looking on 
with approval. 

At Weaverville, Eltapome Parlor No. 
55, undertook to beautify the park 
around the band-stand. Memorial trees 
have been planted by Reichling Parlor 
No. 97 of Fortuna, Keith Parlor No. 
137 of San Francisco, and San Andreas 
Parlor No. 113 of San Andreas. 

And so one might go through the list 
of ninety-seven parlors, from Crescent 
City to Los Angeles, showing the public 
spirit, state pride and loyalty of the 
daughters of California, without telling 
the half of what might be truthfully 
told of them. 
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A Rhodes Man at Oxford 


By Witi1AM CLark CRITTENDEN 


In this article the author, who was appointed from the University of California to one 
of the Cecil Rhodes scholarships at Oxford University, tells something of his experiences, 


and of the life there of an American undergraduate student. 


The story is of special interest 


to college men as well as to all young Americans, indicating the chief points of contrast 


between the methods of university education in this country and in England. 


Mr. Crittenden 


some years ago was sent around the world by the Hearst newspapers, following an exciting 
competition for this honor, and his appointment to the Rhodes scholarship was the result 
of a contest in which some of the brightest young men in the West participated: 


VISITOR traveling Oxford way 
at Easter or during the summer 
months invariably remarks “What 
a sleepy little town!” The people stroll 
about in lazy idleness. The stores are 
too sleepy to stay open after 4:30 in the 
afternoon and always forget to open up 
in the evenings, even on Saturday. But 
remark to an idler on a street corner 
that Oxford is a dull place, and with 
righteous indignation he will answer 
“Just wait till we ’ave the gentlemen up, 
sir, and then you'll see, sir.” 
But Oxford has an interest and a 
beauty of its own whether the “gentle- 
men are up” or not, for there is no city 


like it in England, with its domes and 
spires, its clustered buildings of the gray 
medieval colleges, its famous elm-lined 
walks and ivy-covered walls. Here, too, 
occurred some of the pregnant events of 
English history from the time when 
Matilda warred against Stephen to the 
days when Charles I. looked to Oxford as 
his most loyal borough. Here was the 
auto da fé which made good Bishop Lati- 
mer tell Ridley to “play the man” and, 
the monument thereof is set high in ‘lhe 
Corn Market. It does not take one long 
to drink in the past from crumbling 
walls, weather-stained towers and sink- 
ing gravestones. It passes in from all 
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sides and one feels the bygone centuries 
rich with treasured stories and in some 
measure realizes the manner of men who 


from the year 872 onward molded 
the educational foundations of medieval 
England. 


Of a sudden, without any apparent 
reason, the town bestirs itself. Varied 
assortments of tempting straight-grained 
briarwoods appear in the tobacconists’ 
windows. ‘The wine merchant comes 
forth with a fresh smile and a new 
apron. Innumerable porters bow at the 
station, “Luggage, sir?” Cabs fly about 
piled high with satchels, and as they pass 
one often catches a whiff from a well- 
seasoned “bulldog” pipe and is sure then 
that the “gentlemen are up.” 

The term has opened, and famous old 
High street is itself again, alive with cap 
and gown. and creaseless trousers. And 
it hears the same old story of “a jolly 
good vae” and a “ripping time.” If it is 
the beginning of the October term “The 
High” views with pride for the thou- 
sandth time the strings of young British- 
ers with white tie and cap and gown fol- 
lowing a “Don” as each college in turn 
takes its freshmen to be matriculated. 
The ceremony is very simple. When all 
have assembled the Vice-chancellor in a 
very monotonous tone rapidly lets loose 
a series of Latin sentences. If one has 
luck and is a good Latin scholar, he will 
probably catch the meaning of about two 
thirds of a sentence. Then as each stu- 
dent’s name is called, he comes forward 
and receives a heavy book entitled 
“Statuta et Decreta Universitatis Oxoni- 
ensis’ with the thoughtful injunction 
from the Vice-chancellor “You will find 
that you will be glad to have this.” The 
hook contains the accumulation of cen- 
iuries of rules and regulations by which 
the university and students are gov- 
erned. If a freshman is of an investi- 
gating turn of mind, he will work out a 
translation from very poor Latin and 
find that “No student of the University 
of Oxford is allowed to roll hoops down 
High street” nor “to play marbles in The 
Corn Market.” Needless to say, such 


rules are a little antiquated, yet they 
have never been set aside and are law 


still. He then skips about eight hundred 
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years and gets within a century or so of 
the present, and finds that by regulations 
established by the customs of the Uni- 
versity the undergraduates are forbidden 
to visit a public bar, to smoke in public 
in academic dress, to be out after 8 P. M. 
without a “cap and gown,” and numer- 
ous other restrictions which, if obeyed, 
would necessitate at least five minutes’ 
premeditation before doing anything at 
all. A few of the rules are very seldom 
broken, as remaining outside of college 
walls after 12 p. M., while the majority 
are seldom obeyed. 

No student is allowed to “visit any 
place of entertainment which has not 
received the Vice-chancellor’s license or 
take part in any game or amusement 
which is scandalous or offensive.” Such 
a game is billiards when played in the 
town. It is either scandalous or offen- 
sive, no one is exactly sure which. How- 
ever, the authorities rule it to be so and 
to apprehend such evil-doers, proctors, 
with three “bullies” apiece, wander forth 
in the dark streets. Now these “bullies” 
are exceeding fast runners selected 
from the townsmen and the English 
youth, like Americans, enjoy anything 
that is prohibited, especially if they 
know a portly “Don” is wandering about 
to prevent them. Thus it is that bil- 
liards are played with avidity, and, con- 
trary to rule, cap and gown are seldom 
seen after dark, and many a five shillings’ 
fine is put into the University treasury. 
The students say that the University thus 
bets them five “bob” to nothing that they 
can’t escape the proctors, and they gen- 
erally win. 

As the student’s morals are cared for, 
so are his temporal needs. He is looked 
after and pampered and cared for by a 
veritable host of servants within the col- 
lege. Every man has a “scout” and a 
boy to wait on him. They wake him in 
the morning, serve his meals in his sit- 
ting-room, keep the fire burning, pull his 
corks and invisibly drink his wine and 
confiscate his tobacco when he is out. 

Kach college is a unit by itself with 
its buttery and kitchen, its gardens with 
its tennis courts, its lecture halls and 
library. Its gray buildings, covering sev- 
eral acres, are surrounded by high stone 
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THE BROAD WALK, A FAVORED PARADE GROUND OF OXFORD STUDENTS 


walls topped with broken glass stuck in 
cement and clusters of revolving spikes. 
Each student member has a suite of 
rooms, fine old rooms too, with fire- 
places and high ceilings, and often one 
finds a name scratched on a window with 
a date having a few hundred years to its 
credit. In Balliol there is a large square 
room on the second floor with darkened 
panels which is especially interesting to 


Californians, for on the stone fireplace 
at the top, a little to the right, is 
scratched in small letters “H. Morse 
Stephens, *78” and in a different hand 
just below “Morsie,” and the story goes 
that in those days this room was always 
blue with smoke and filled with good 
companions, whose wit ran_ highest 
always after midnight, and on inquiry 
a visitor will be told proudly by a 
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gray-haired porter that Master Stephens 
was one of their prize scholars and is 
now in California doing a great work 
there, and that they wonder why he 
refused the offer of a professorship at 
Oxford. But Californians smile and 
think of “God’s own country.” 

At 9 o’clock Pp. m. each college swings 
its huge gates shut, and no student is 
allowed to go beyond the college walls, 
but those outside may pay a small fine 
and enter by a narrow door guarded by 
a porter until 12 o’clock, when even this 
is closed and locked. Woe betide the 
student outside then. No loud knocking 
will get him in, and so numerous 
are the attendants in the college fortress 
that it is always known when one is 
absent from the fold, and the next day, 
if a very good excuse is forthcoming he 
is merely fined a couple of pounds, other- 
wise he is “sent down” (expelled) for a 
term or longer. Sometimes various 
bruises and cuts are displayed to admir- 
ing fellow students in the secrecy of a 
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room and footprints are found on the 
grass close to a dark corner of the wall. 
Often a college is said to be “easy,” but 
its own members deny it. One’s own 
college is always better than any other, 
even to the height and impassability of 
its spiked-topped walls. 

And while the freshman’s morals and 
comfort are being thus cared for, the 
upper class men look after another side 
of his make-up. It is a boast, which is 
to some extent true, that an Oxford man 
is known the world over because Oxford 
takes in all manner of undergraduates 
and turns them out as if from a mold, 
and always the same mold. Individu- 
ality or originality is generally cramped 
and destroyed. Truly, many are raised 
to the standard, but some are lowered to 
it. The Englishman of this type pos- 
sesses an easy refinement. He is reserved, 
with none of the free-and-easy manners 
of an American. He seldom makes 
acquaintances whom he is not willing to 
take as friends, while the American 
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makes many acquaintances offhand and 
then picks out those he likes best for 
intimates. An American would call it 
snobbishness, an Englishman calls it 
reserve. But when the veneer has been 
rubbed off and he becomes a friend, there 
is no more loyal and pleasant a fellow 
than the Oxford man. In fact, the outer 
crust gone, he becomes very much like 
his Anglo-Saxon cousin. 

Some of these men come to Oxford 
only for the social life and the distinc- 
tion of having an Oxford degree and for 
them the University has instituted a 
peculiar system of pass schools. This 
enables any student to take a special set 
of easy examinations on a limited num- 
ber of subjects, and get the same letters 
attached to his name as the honor school- 
man who passes very much harder exam- 
inations. This class of students origi- 
nated the boast that Oxford has not yet 
sunk to being practical. Some of these 
men are the first sons of families and 
perhaps look forward to an easy election 
to Parliament. Others desire  ulti- 
mately to become professional men and 
intend to study their vocation when they 
have received their Oxford degree. At 
any rate, all “pass-men” have a good 
allowance, are the best of company, and 
find ample time for the social life and 
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culture they desire. Many a Lord This- 
or-that, being a fond father, would be 
rather shocked if his son did not leave 
a few gentlemanly debts at the end of 
each term. The sporting chap, the real 
“blood,” seldom disappoints his pater. 
The pass and honors men all enjoy 
their sports and pleasures together, and 
the only real difference is that amount of 
time each gives up to his pleasures. 
Instead of entertaining every day of 
the week, the honor man sets aside only 
about three days. The pass man spends 
from 4:30 to 7 over tea and smoke 
while the other leaves at 5 o’clock and 
studies until 7. In the evening after 
dinner, when all gather in one another’s 
rooms for coffee, cake and wine, the stu- 
dent enjovs his wine with the idlers, but 
goes to his room at 9 o’clock, instead of 
yielding to the temptation of rich wine, 
good smokes, genial company and staying 
on until midnight. And the most 
admirable fact about it all is, that the 
student is never made fun of if he works. 
But he must not be a “smug” and mope 
in his room all day, but if he enters 
sports and drinks to the toast that 


A million surplus Maggies are willing to bear 
the yoke, 

And a woman is only a woman but a good 
cigar is a smoke. 











A PART OF TRINITY COLLEGE, WHICH CHARLES I. AND HIS HOUSEHOLD OCCUPIED WHEN 
PARLIAMENT MET IN OXFORD 
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he is at the same time the most admired 
and the most popular. 

Yet with all this ease and idleness 
and good fellowship, there is exception- 
ally little intemperance and gambling. 
Kvery student has good wine in his side- 
board, and tumblers of the best Scotch 
whisky and soda are in evidence, but 
very seldom used to excess. It is also 
true that Oxford students seldom play 
cards without betting, but the sums 
endangered are very small, and generally 
bets are made merely to enforce atten- 
tion and careful playing on the part of 
loquacious persons. 

The amount of time given over to 
pleasure depends entirely upon the indi- 
vidual, for not even those reading for 
honors are compelled to study. They 
may attend their lectures if they so 
desire, but no one urges them. If the 
student arranges his work carefully, he 
can have just as enjoyable and profitable 
social life as the pass man and accom- 
plish much in his studies during his resi- 
dence at Oxford, but the time when one 
is expected to study in earnest is during 
the vacations, which are so arranged as 
to enable him to work up his previous 
term’s lectures at his leisure. There are 
three terms of college residence of eight 
weeks each, and after both the fall and 
winter terms there is a vacation of about 
seven weeks, during which time a good 
student puts in long hours. After the 
summer term comes the long vacation of 
about four months, part of which is 
devoted to work. Thus it is that although 
less work is done during term than in 
American institutions, still more is 
accomplished during vacations especially 
arranged for the purpose. 

Four years is the average time taken 
for a final honor school degree, but it 
often drags out to five or six and even 
longer, for, as the story goes; an old 
man in a faded cap and gown some years 
ago was seen coming dejectedly down 
[Ligh street. Three ragged children trot- 
ted along after him crying loudly: 

“Mamma! Mamma! Dad is plowed 
(has failed) again.” 

However, for a good student the 
Oxford system offers many advantages 
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which are not to be found in American 
universities. The tutorial system, char- 
acteristic of English education, means 
much if the student takes advantage of 
it. Each undergraduate is given a pro- 
fessor as a tutor who acts as a personal 
adviser. At any time the student may 
go to him for advice or instruction. The 
tutor directs all the work of the students 
under his charge: he hears their essays, 
discusses doubtful points with them, in 
a word, gives as much of his time as 
each desires, and all in a personal way. 
When one goes to his rooms he is gen- 
erally smoking, and cordially pushes a 
pipe and a jar of tobacco forward. If 
the student becomes interested in a dis- 
cussion on some law case or point in his- 
tory, the rooms get hazy with smoke and 
time is forgotten. It matters little 
whether it is 9 or 1 o’clock, for as long 
as he desires to learn the tutor rejoices. 
Some don’t desire, but many do, and 
they gain all the benefits the others 
neglect. A laggard dreads to see his 
tutor, a real student looks forward to it. 
He takes the student’s estimate of him- 
self and acts accordingly. 

But some Americans say Oxford is not 
practical, in fact many Oxonians them- 
selves declare they are thankful that 
“Oxford has not sunk to being practical.” 
This boast of theirs merely means that 
Oxford is proud of the culture she gives 
her members and wishes to lay stress on 
that side of her training. It is commonly 
believed, especially in the United States, 
that practical training and culture lie 
apart, as the recent discussions on the 
value of Greek in a university training 
show. Oxford develops that side of a 
man which American institutions often 
neglect, and is proud of the fact, and 
when her Anglo-Saxon cousins say 
“Oxford, you are not practical, as we 
are,” she, piqued, answers, “But we have 
true culture and are really thankful we 
have not sunk to being practical.” 

And yet Oxford is practical, but only 
in a less degree than American institu- 
tions. If a student wishes to become a 
teacher or a literary man, no university 
can do more for him. If he wishes to be 
a doctor, Oxford supplies him with the 
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best of laboratories for physics and chem- 
istry, and finds plenty of corpses to 
study. An American university does no 
more, and some do less. In law the latest 
cases and authorities are studied and 
often expounded by lawyers who have 
practiced before the bar. Only in such 
subjects as mining and engineering does 
Oxford fall far behind universities in the 
United States. It is the same old story 
of the two knights who met at a cross- 
road where a shield was stuck up. One 
said it was a gold shield and the other 
declared it to be silver, so they drew 
lance and fought. And when both fell 
mortally wounded, they happened to 
glance at the shield, and lo, one side was 
gold and the other silver. So it is in this 
case: England does not need miners or 
surveyors, but professional men and edu- 
cated officials to govern her colonies. 
Englishmen can get at Oxford what is 
practical for them ; sometimes Americans 
cannot, but that is no valid reason why 
Oxford is unpractical. 

But Oxford is slowly changing to meet 
the demands of modern progress. Already 
some of the larger colleges, as New Col- 
lege, Trinity, Balliol and University, 
have commenced to overthrow the pass- 
school system by refusing to receive any 
members who do not intend to read for 
honors, and there is little doubt that 
shortly almost all of the twenty-five col- 
leges will follow their example. But 
every change must be brought about 
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slowly. Old customs and long-continued 
ways of doing things are hard to set 
aside. Oxford has always been the home 
of scholars, men who bury themselves 
from the world and study and put on 
spectacles and study more for the very 
love of learning. They give forth their 
knowledge in books which are authori- 
ties the world over. Their one cry is: 
“What has that man published?” That 
is the standard by which they judge men. 
Such are the guardians of ancient 
Oxford, of the customs which they love. 
It matters little to them whether the 
internal machinery of the university are 
slow and behindhand ‘and their methods 
antiquated so long as they have leisure to 
study. The changes that are taking 
place under the watchful eye of these 
conservative men are slow, but always 
beneficial. 

But whatever changes are made, 
Oxford will never lose her charm. The 
features of bygone ages can never be 
effaced. Still the crews will run on the 
Isis and the students sing their college 
songs in the famous old quadrangles. 
The gates will close at twelve for cen- 
turies to come as they have in the past. 
And it is hoped that even the useless 
cap and gown and the portly proctor 
with his bullies will never disappear. 
High street would mourn the loss with 
every Oxonian whether he be the dark- 


skinned Indian, the effervescent French- | 


man or the strenuous American. 
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An Automobile Romance Set in the Santa Clara Foothills 
of California 


By Fiora Haines (Mrs. LougHrap) 


Author of “The Man Who Was Guilty,’ “The Abandoned Claim,” “The Black Curtain,” 
“Mine Eyes Unto the Hills.” 


Drawings by A. Methfessel 


In Four CHAPTERS—CHAPTER ONE 


HE young man in the khaki hunt- 
ing suit stopped short as he came 
upon the rose-hedged lawn that 

fell away from the cheery Los Gatos 
cottage, where four girls in gay kimonos 
sat drying their tresses under the great 
live-oaks, on a sunshiny February day. 

“T beg pardon,” he said in confusion, 
pulling a newspaper clipping from his 
pocket. “I’m looking for a Mr. James 
Delaney, real-estate dealer, and some- 
body directed me here.” 

“And you thought you had strayed 
into a hair-dressing establishment by 
mistake!” gurgled one of the twins, Nell 
and Bell, whose hair, golden brown, was 
already knitting into little shining 
kinks. 

“Oh, girls, we ought not to have sham- 
pooed our hair at this time of day,” said 
Diana, whose hair was dark and straight, 
in keeping with her tall, straight figure 
and thoughtful expression. “Jim, must 
T introduce you, or will you speak for 
yourself ?” 


The fourth girl was small and slight, 
with a cloud of fair hair that just 
missed being a vivid gold, which fell 
with a soft sheen away from a white 
brow, beneath which were a pair of blue 
eyes that sometimes flashed spirit and 
determination, sometimes dreamed with 
a child’s innocent fancies, and some- 
times, as now, met with cool courage the 
plights into which the merry curving 
mouth betrayed them. 

She came gravely forward, with a dig- 
nity that made familiarity impossible, 
in spite of the twins’ indecorous mer- 
riment. “This is Mr.?” she said, 
inquiringly. 

“Hugh Winslow, at your service. And 
you?” 

“Miss Dorothy Delaney. My father is 
ill, and we girls, Diana and I,” indicat- 
ing the tall sister with a little wave of 
her hand, “thought we might do some- 
thing to keep up his real-estate business 
while he is incapacitated. It looked so 
dreadfully to put a girl’s name in an 
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advertisement, that I used the one they 
are always calling me by here, just 
changing it from a nickname to a full, 
proper-sounding name.’ 


Mr. Winslow bowed deferentially, as . 


if it were the most natural thing in ‘the 
world to seek a man advertising real 
estate, and find him to be a slip of a girl 
drying her hair. 

“Were you thinking of purchasing a 
place around here?” 

There was a little anxious note in the 
voice now, and the young man responded, 
saying modestly: 

“Why, yes; I am looking for a little 
ranch somewhere around the Santa Clara 
valley.” 

“Do you want to raise fruit or poul- 
try?” asked Miss Dorothy in a business- 
like w ay. 

“Well, er—I hadn’t really decided,” 
returned the man, smiling. “What would 
you advise?” 

“Chickens, every time. They pay, if 
you manage right, and they’re—they’re 
-—interesting! You don’t know what 
dear, fluffy little things they are when 
they begin to pop out in the ineu- 
bator, Mr. Winslow.” 

“Now, Jim! How can you, Jim?” 
the twins warned her. 

“You know our experience with an 
incubator, Dorothy,” said Diana quietly. 

“What else could we expect, when we 
went off to a dance and forgot to turn 
down the flame after trimming the 
lamp?” demanded Dorothy, resentfully. 
“The dear little things were all cooked 
the next morning, Mr. Winslow,” she 
said pitifully. “And they were feathered 
out, and just ready to break the shells. 
But it hatched all right the next time,” 
she added with an air of triumph, “for 
I camped down in the incubator house 
and slept there all the last week.” 

“And where are the chickens?” 
demanded the twins maliciously. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you girls, we 
would have had thousands, yes, thou- 
sands, of beautiful white leghorn chick- 
ens by this time.” 

“What in the world happened ?” asked 
the young man, mildly interested. 

“IT went up to the city for a week’s 
visit, and left Bell and Nell to take 
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care of them,” explained Dorothy almost 
tearfully. 

“Nasty, greedy little things!” said 
Nell. 

“Wanted to be eating all the time,” 
said Bell. 

“Had to be fed seven times a day,” 
said Nell. 

“So, we thought we’d rig up a labor- 
saving machine, and put in perpetual 
feed hoppers, so the feed would run in 
as fast as they ate it out. And they 
never stopped all day long. And in the 
morning they were lying dead all around 
the brooder!” explained the twins in 
alternate instalments. 

“So we only have Socrates left out of 
over three hundred chickens in one 
hatch, Mr. Winslow,” explained Diana, 
“but Dorothy has undiminished faith in 
the poultry business.” 

“Socrates! Oh, Socrates!” chimed the 
twins. “That horrible little miscreant 
can uproot more plants and scratch up 
more seeds in our yard than all of us 
together can plant.” 

As if in answer to his name a melan- 
choly looking white leghorn rooster, with 
a scarlet comb, sauntered across the 
lawn and flew to Dorothy’s shoulder, 
preening his feathers. She laid a caress- 
ing hand upon him, and he crowed 
lustily. 

“Brave old Socrates!” said the girl, 
tenderly. “Te shall have all the old 
seeds and plants he wants. Of course I 
have faith in the chicken business. It’s 
no blind faith either, but a matter of 
statistics. Do you know that California 
alone imports more than a million dol- 
lars’ worth of poultry every year and 
about a million dollars’ worth of eggs? 
Wouldn’t you like to keep those two mil- 
lion dollars at home, on your own ranch, 
Mr. Winslow ?” 

The young man could not but ack- 
nowledge that this would be a tidy sum 
indeed to keep in his own pocket. 

“Oh, raising chickens is a regular gold 
mine if you work it right,” the girl went 
on enthusiastically. I’m sure the very 
best thing you can do, Mr. Winslow, is 
to raise hens and sell eggs. There is 


always a good market for them, and they 
are sure crops that succeed, no matter 
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‘ what the weather. We have a beautiful “Whenever you say.” 
1 little place to sell, belonging to old Mr. “Would you mind waiting until to- 
Mulvaney, up in the hills near Alma. morrow? You see I shall be sure to 
» There are twenty acres, mostly young _ take cold if I go out driving this after- 
woodland, and it has a little cabin on it, noon with my hair damp. The air gets 
™ and a lovely spring. It can be bought for so cool by night, and it would be sun- 
a thousand dollars !” down by the time we could reach the 
Mulvaney place.” 
1 The young man assured her that he 
was at her disposal any hour or day that 
: she chose to set. 
y “Then shall we say to-morrow? 
4 Would eight in the morning be too early ? 
And will you please call here?” 
Mr. Winslow assured her that he 
of } would be most happy to keep the appoint- 
oe ment, and with a bow, departed. 
“Dorothy, how can you have the heart 
i to try to inveigle that poor young man 
ws into the chicken business?” Diana 
™ sternly asked as soon as the visitor had 
at disappeared. 
1p An “They're making money raising 
ad \\ chickens all through Santa Clara 
\ valley,” said Dorothy, almost in 
ws \ tears, holding her chin high. 
th 
he 
er, 
Ss- 
ed 
rl, 
old ‘But I doubt whether I have a 
2 vocation for raising poultry.” 
’s 


There was a note of well-bred dissent 
of in the young man’s voice. Dorothy 
caught in it the echo of her own, when 
sal she was forced to turn away from a 


nia 


> tempting piece of dry goods recom- 
xs f ; hi 
I mended to her by a salesman, but which 
“a was too much for her purse, and she 
ch, 


hastened to encourage him: 

ie, “You might not have to pay all cash 
| down. I’m almost sure you can get it 
on instalments.” 


aaa “T suppose you have other places?” «) y 
ent “Any number of them, but not one x 


ery that is such a bargain. You really ought “De you want to pros Risie Pe ‘iia, 

, is to see it, Mr. Winslow. It is only three 

s is miles from town, and such a pretty drive. “And just because we didn’t succeed, 
hey [ can show you several other ranches on you want to discourage him and spoil 
tter the same road. When can you go?” my sale! He can easily make money in 
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chickens, if he is industrious and uses 
good judgment.” 

“But how do you know he is indus- 
trious ?” 

“He’s big and strong, and he ought to 
be,” replied the girl, looking after the 
stalwart figure as it strode down the 
street. 

“Jim, youre a land-shark!’”’ railed 
one of the twins. 

“No, she’s a chicken-hawk !” cried the 
other. 

“Do this real-estate business your- 
selves, if you think you can handle it 
better!” said Dorothy, wrathfully. “Tet 
me tell you that there are fifty big silver 
dollars for us in the sale of Mr. Mul- 
vaney’s mountain ranch, if I can make 
it. And, oh, girls,” she added, dropping 
her voice to a tender cadence, “think 
how much that would mean to father!” 

Hugh Winslow presented himself at 
the Delaney home the next morning at 
the appointed hour, still in the khaki 
suit, which, although trim and neat, had 
a certain unseasonable air which con- 
firmed the impression he had already 
given as a young man of small 
resources, who needed to make careful 
investment of his limited fund. A light 
buggy was waiting at the gate, to which 
a sedate old bay was harnessed. Miss 
Dorothy did not keep him waiting, but 
came down the garden walk as he 
approached, accompanied by her mother, 
a kindly woman of middle age, who 
greeted the young man kindly, but gave 
him a searching look. What she saw in 
his face apparently reassured her. 

“Take good care of her, Mr. Winslow,’ 
she said, with smiling confidence. 

“T’ll let her bring me back safely, 
Mrs. Delaney, never fear!” he replied, 
but beneath his laughing badinage was a 
vein of seriousness that the older woman 
understood. 

“Now, where shall we go first? To 
the Mulvaney place?” asked the girl, as 
she gathered up the lines. 

“Just as you say. I am entirely at 
your disposal.” 

“Then I shall take you there first, for 
T know it’s the very best bargain you can 
find, and T want you to see it, so you can 
compare every other place with it.” 


> 
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The air was clear and bracing, but 
cool, with a frosty touch, as they rode 
slowly down the hill into Los Gatos, 
before their eyes the picture of the broad 
valley spreading out below, a great 
garden of prune and apricot trees, but so 
thickly dotted with houses that it looked 
like an enormous and charming village, 
extending over forty miles of territory 
north and south, and flanked by moun- 
tain ranges. On the summit of the high- 
est peak of the hills that stretched back 
of San Jose, along which a wisp of fog 
lay like an amethyst girdle, rose the 
shining white dome of Lick Observatory. 
The slopes of the Santa Cruz range, 
where Los Gatos nestled, were wooded 
to their summits, the stately live-oaks 
and glistening, dark foliage of the laurel 
most conspicuous, while great sycamores 
and alders grew to gigantic size in all the 
canyons, disrobed now for the short win- 
ter. The rocky heights were cloaked 
with chaparral, save where clearings had 
been made for orchards and vineyards. 
Here and there homes were perched 
high on the hillside, with winding roads 
that led to them, threading the mazes of 
wooded gulches and coming out on one 
plateau after another, until they attained 
their goal. 

“This is the old Santa Cruz Gap turn- 
pike road,” explained Dorothy as they 
turned sharply through a rift in the hills 
and began to climb an easy grade carved 
out of the mountainside, with a spark- 
ling stream singing over the stones 
below. 

The road followed the contour of the 
hills, winding in and out deep indenta- 
tions, where lush grasses grew and the 
pink blossoms of the wild currant 
drooped like carved coral pendants over 
crystal streams that danced down rocky 
causeways, coming out again to where 
they overlooked the railway a hundred 
feet below, beneath slopes carmine- 
tinted with thickly clustered toyon ber- 
ries. Then the road plunged down a 
little descent, swung across the railroad 
track and main creek, entered a gate, 
and penetrating a gap between high hills, 
began to follow the meanderings of a gay 
mountain stream toward its source, 
crossing and recrossing it. but always 
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keeping close to its bank and beneath 
the shadow of overarching trees. 

“This is Limekiln Gulch,” said Dor- 
othy. “They used to burn lime a little 
further on!” 

“Look at the trout! Look at the trout, 
Miss Delaney,” said Winslow. “The 
brook is alive with them. See that big 
fellow sulking under the edge of that 
boulder. There he goes! Great land! 
he’s all the colors of the rainbow.” 

“And why shouldn’t he be, when he’s 
a genuine rainbow trout, brought down 
from the hatchery at Sisson by the Fish 
Commission, and put in here for our 
especial benefit? The main stream is 
stocked with fifty thousand rainbow trout 
every year, Mr. Winslow.” 

“But don’t the people ever catch them ? 
There’s another. There’s a thousand! 
If I only had my fly-book and reel!” 

“Could you do anything with a bent 
pin?” 

“Pll try my fortunes with anything! 
Can’t we turn old Dobbin loose and let 
him graze by the wayside, Miss Delaney ? 
If you only knew how long it’s been since 
I’ve seen a trout, you’d sympathize with 
me.” 

“Oh, I can sympathize with you all 
right,” exclaimed the girl. “I’ve been 
trying to hook one ever since I was a 
little youngster in short petticoats, and 
I’ve never succeeded yet. Why, do you 
know, after I entered the high school, 
one of the boys told me that if I’d get a 
bottle of oil of asafetida and put a drop 
on my hook, it would catch all the fish in 
the stream. I bought some at the drug 
store, and went down to Los Gatos creek 
and fished until dark without catching 
a single minnow, and the oil got spilled 
in my pocket, and I couldn’t go to 
school for a week, and father made me 
sleep in a tent out by the stable.” 

Winslow had to suspend his efforts 
over old Dobbin’s harness to fling him- 
self down on the bank and enjoy his laugh. 

The horse turned loose, the young man 
skirmished about in the brush along the 
creek bottom, and came back in triumph, 
bringing a couple of little brown moths 
which he had found hanging in a cob- 
web in a tangle of wild blackberry vines. 
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“They look wonderfully like brown 
hackles,” he said, “and I’ll see if I can’t 
make that veteran accept one of them. 
This hazel bough makes a fairly good 
pole, and by luck I had this bit of string 
in my pocket. The only thing that poses 
me is how to get the fly on the hook in 
proper shape. I need a strand of the 
finest silk.” 

Vee” 

“Your hair is the very color.” 

“But it would hurt to pull it out!” 

“Just one hair! The hurt won’t last. 
It will be all over in a minute !” 

“You merciless sportsman!” Dorothy 
reproached him. But she took off the 
jaunty turban she wore, and singling one 
hair from the loose coil on her crown, 
shut her eyes and with a little scream 
made the sacrifice, and then slowly 
released it from the mass, a long, shining 
yellow strand of gossamer. Winslow, 
who appeared to be an eminently practi- 
cal young man, accepted it without senti- 
ment and with only a brief word of 
thanks, winding it about the moth with 
a skill that told of the accomplished 
angler. 

But after all their painstaking prep- 
arations, the fish would not rise. They 
lingered long over the great pool, and 
Winslow whipped it until his arm 
ached and he wore out both of the little 
brown moths. They found angle-worms 
and grasshoppers and grubs beneath 
rotten logs, and Winslow in very des- 
peration caught with his hand a silvery 
minnow in a little side pool, and cut 
him into pieces, while Dorothy stood a 
little way off and covered her eyes with 
her hands. He fished up stream and he 
fished down stream, and Dorothy was 
taught all manner of fancy throws and 
tricks, but she accepted her schooling 
with little faith. 

“Mr. Winslow!” she cried at length in 
alarm. “Have you any idea what time 
it is?” 

The young man took out his watch. 

“Half-past twelve,” he said, feebly. 

“And I haven’t shown you the Mul- 
vaney ranch. It’s at the head of the 
gulch, a mile away. The horse is unhar- 
nessed, and we have luncheon at one 
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o’clock. Mother will be worried to death 
if I’m not there. Oh, Mr. Winslow, 
what shall we do?” 

“T can see nothing for it but to turn 
around and go back, and let the chicken 
ranch wait until another time. I don’t 
want to raise chickens, anyhow.” 

The man seemed to be deriving amuse- 
ment from the situation, and Dorothy 
Delaney put him down as unfeeling and 
unkind. Like two truant children, they 
turned the horse’s head homeward. 

“It’s no wonder you can’t get any- 
where with this ancient animal,” said 
Winslow, somewhat petulantly, when the 
silence upon the home drive began to 
grow somewhat oppressive. “What you 
ought to have in your business is a 
motor-car.” 

“Oh, but we have one—or rather we 
had. That was what happened to my 
father, you know.” 

“T beg pardon ?” 

“The motor-car. We saw one adver- 
tised in the east and thought it was so 
cheap—not any more than an ordinary 
surrey. So we sent for one, and prac- 
ticed running it up and down in the 
street before the house one moonlight 
night. It really worked very well, but 
the first time father went out in it, a 
horse got frightened and smashed into 
it, and father was hurt so badly that he’s 
only just getting around a little again. 
It will be a year, the doctor says, before 
he can attend to business.” 

“And the auto?” 

“Is a wreck; some of the neighbors 
got it and put it in the carriage room.” 

“May I look at it?” 

“Certainly.” 

They reached the Delaney home just 
as the mother, growing anxious and 
apprehensive of accident, came to the 
gate to look down the street. 

Dorothy took the situation by the fore- 
lock. 
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“What do you think, mother? We 
haven’t been to the Mulvaney ranch 
yet Y? 

“Miss Dorothy would insist on stop- 
ping to fish on the way,” explained 
Winslow, with bold mendacity. 

“What ingratitude, Mr. Winslow !” 

“Oh, if Dorothy started in to fish!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Delaney, lifting her 
hands. “But isn’t this the close season, 
child ?” 

“T forgot all about it, mother.” 

“The majesty of the law has not been 
violated, Mrs. Delaney.” 

“And how about the 
ranch ?” 

“Miss Dorothy has promised to take 
me there this afternoon without fail.” 

“Then you’d better both come in and 
have some luncheon, and let the girls 
give Dobbin his barley here, without 
unharnessing him,” suggested good Mrs. 
Delaney. 

“Thank you very much,” returned 
Winslow, hastily, “but I shall have to 
attend to a little business down town, 
and perhaps Miss Dorothy will be good 
enough to pick me up there. First, I 
want to take a look at the auto.” 

He spent some time in the carriage 
house examining the wrecked motor-car. 
It was a machine of the cheapest possible 
construction, put out by an irresponsible 
eastern firm, and he could not help 
reflecting that it was probably a mercy 
it had collapsed at the outset, or it might 
have cost human lives, as well as broken 
bones. When he finally started off down 
the street he wore the look of one 
immersed in a puzzling problem. 

Fair spoken and prepossessing of 
countenance as this young man was, he 
was planning to perpetrate a shameless 
fraud upon his innocent companion of 
the morning. 


(To be continued) 
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eneath our lagging feet, 
a dusty way 

Stretched, without shade, a level, 
sunburned reach, 

To where the sparkling waters of the ba 

Broke in a thousand jewels on the beach. 





So far it seemed! So hot the sun beat down! 
Our pilgrimage had been in vain, we said; 

For, turning upward from the quaint old town, 
Our reverent feet had to the mission led. 


On the warm yellow of its ancient walls 

The blighting touch of restoration lay, 

Hiding the grace with which Time’s finger falls 
And turns to beauty, even common clay. 


Barred was the gate, and barred the massive door; 
Sighing we lingered, sighing turned to pass, 
Yet paused upon the road to turn once more 
And gaze through softening Distance’s magic glass. 


Then, o’er the drowsy hum of noontide heat, 
And o’er the ocean’s sad, tumultuous swell, 

Rang, as in bygone years, how clear! how sweet! 
The silver music of the mission bell. 


Ah! What enchantment did that music bring! 
Brave caballeros, sefioritas fair, 

Soldiers and dons, a goodly gathering 

Passed and repassed in gay procession there. 
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And one there was, of all that throng most 
clear, 

A priest, in simple robe and hood of brown, 

Oh! Father Junipero, did you hear 

The prayer for blessing, as we touched your gown? 


The blessing came, for though soon died away 
The lingering echoes of that soft-toned bell, 
The miracle it wrought still seemed to stay, 
And cast o’er earth and sea, a sacred spell. 


Seemed not the dusty way so hard and long, 
The sun’s fierce heat was softened to our gaze, 
The very sea’s sad murmuring changed to song; 
Soothed and refreshed we trod the level ways. 

* * * * * * * * * 
And still on burning highways that our feet 
Must daily travel, comes a breath of peace; 

The mission bell chimes o’er the fret and heat 
Of weary noon, and bids all discord cease. 


And though the pilgrimage lead on and on, 
And though the road end in the unknown sea, 
So went that gay procession, soldier, don, 
And—Father Serra! we but follow thee! 


Drawings by R. G. Russom 
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The Fate of a Play 


By Cuester BatLey FERNALD. 


Author of “The Cat and the Cherub,” “Under the Jackstaff,” ete. 


RE the profits of successful play- 
A writing so great as they seem? 
Is the author of a play which 
simultaneously is being performed on 
three continents to be looked upon in the 
same light as the discoverer of a rich 
gold mine? The answer to the first 
question is no; and to the second ques- 
tion it is yes: for the man who discovers 
the mine and he who exploits it are gen- 
erally not the same. The author has 
staked his time and the manager has 
staked his money; the author is the dis- 
coverer and the manager is the exploiter ; 
and the exploiter’s money always com- 
mands the greater part of the returns. 
Nevertheless the returns to the author 
are very large, set off against the time 
some single play has taken him in the 
writing. But how much experience has 
he generally had to acquire before he has 
been able to achieve his success? Ten 
years of fruitless effort is the average lot 
of the playwright before he finds himself 
with a reputation: ten years in which 
with one play after another he batters at 
the doors of the managers. There are 
exceptions and notable ones; but most of 
the solid achievement is based on such a 
foundation of time and untiring effort. 
Why does it generally, indeed almost 
always, take so long to get recognition? 
The answer to this involves the whole 
art of play writing; but it involves a 
a good deal more. A man may write 


ten plays and at last finish one which is 
destined to be produced at a first-class 
theater; but with this play in his pos- 
session he has as yet reached but a stage 
of his journey. Now begins the same 
process he has gone through with those 
plays which were destined never to see 
the footlights: the search for a manager. 
The play has as yet not been identified 
as one which will probably meet with 
popular acceptance. It must go in the 
procession with countless others. 

Thousands upon thousands of plays 
reach the managers. The value, from 
a manager’s standpoint of view, of a 
whole year’s mail of manuscripts is fre- 
quently what they would bring to him 
as waste paper. From three to five min- 
utes each will suffice the skilled reader 
for disposing of them. This huge bulk 
of fruitless writing is mainly the work 
of persons to whom a play is a story told 
in conversational form and to be supplied 
by the actor with appropriate grimaces 
here and there. Many a good situation, 
capable of dramatic development, many 
a dramatic story not in dramatic form, 
passes before the play reader, undiscov- 
ered by him because the mass of words 
in which it is carried makes the whole 
useless for the stage. The unsuccessful 
grope for an understanding of their 
shortcomings; and in the long weary 
journey toward technical skill thousands 
of aspirants drop by the wayside. 
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The particular fancies of the manag- 
ers, the amount of money they wish to 
risk on a production, the especial needs 
of the stars whose doings they control, 
vary from hour to hour. Subject to 
these three factors and to the actual or 
supposed imperfections of a given manu- 
script, the author is generally met with 
the proposition: “I will produce your 
play if you will make certain changes in 
it.’ The author has reached a point 
farther toward success and his troubles 
have begun. 

All the vagaries of the human mind 
have attended the first construction of the 
play; the imagination is like a vein of 
ore: never a certain quantity or quality. 
Now a new personality, for better or for 
worse, dawns insistently on the fate of 
the play. It may be the star instead of 
the manager; or it may be the stage- 
manager; or it may be all three. The 
results are a test of personality. If the 
play lacked unity it may travel toward 
unity in the changes that are made. Ifthe 
play had unity, that unity will almost 
certainly be destroyed. Each of the per- 
sonalities involved has its own view of 
the stage values; and each has its own 
private interest. The star or the actor- 
manager has an interest which overlaps 
the success of one play: his own reputa- 
tion as an actor, his own opportunity for 
a commanding position as the play 
unrolls. Each personality is highly fal- 
lible as to the crucial point, which is: 
what the public will like. An enter- 
tainment is being prepared for a public 
which, especially in America, has a very 
low standard of average taste in artistic 
matters. Anglo-Saxon taste is ethical 
and not artistic; whereas art remains 
art, try to alter that fact as we may. 
The truths of an art are older and less 
mutable than all the ethical revelations 
of man. Accordingly the successful 
playwright will have been found to abide 
by the safer course of continuity of 
interest rather than that of artistic 
unity. Witness David Belasco. 

Passing this crisis our play is but 
getting ready for its troubles. The choice 
of the actors, directed by combinations 
of personal influence, of available art- 
ists, of salaries exacted, once more brings 
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the fate of the play into the balance. 
The rehearsals begin; a recalcitrant 
actress, an illness, a delay in some impor- 
tant intricate bit of scenery necessary 
to proper rehearsal—all these sugges- 
tions may be followed to a possible disas- 
ter by any mind experienced in such 
affairs. Until at last the play is pre- 
sented for the first time to that unknown 
bisection of the public which, for the 
first eight or ten performances, comes to 
do its great share in the success or failure 
of the piece. 

It comes if the weather does not 
develop a blizzard, or the walking dele- 
gate has not arranged a strike, or some 
national crisis, or financial flurry, or 
some counter-attraction, or some dread- 
ful catastrophe like that of the Iroquois 
Theater does not keep it away. And it 
comes in a varying mood. 

This mood is subject to what other 
plays and what other artists are or 
recently have been in the popular favor. 
Comparisons are the staple of theatrical 
talk. The most constant patrons are the 
most blasé ; and with us they are not the 
most enlightened. In its verdict the pub- 
lic is influenced by many considerations 
on which the playwright, even supported 
loyally by actor and manager, can never 
make himself felt. In this lies one of a 
number of reasons why the newspaper 
critic is probably the nearest to a neg- 
ligible quantity of all those to be dealt 
with in a playwright’s career. 

A triumph over all these difficulties, 
achieved by talent supported by strength 
of character and supported by chance, 
would seem to entitle the successful 
playwright to his gains. But he does not 
necessarily reap them, even when his 
play has gone the circuits and has had 
its season’s popularity in New York. 
The business arrangements covering all 
the many contingencies arising in the 
financial history of a play are numerous, 
and intricate to the unexperienced, espe- 
cially when two or more countries are 
involved. Without offense to a few con- 
spicuous examples of honesty among 
managers, the average business integrity 
of theatrical managers in America is not 
high. The law of copyright in both Amer- 
ica and England leaves a great deal to the 
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decision of the courts, owing to the gen- 
eral nature of its provisions and the 
lack of knowledge of its framers. To 
follow the box-office receipts of a play 
throughout its tour over a large country 
is almost an impossibility for the owner 
of the copyright. The history of every 
successful playwright, with enough 
exceptions to support the rule, is a 
history of controversy and difficulties 
over his legitimate returns and over 
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matters affecting them. ‘he man who 
succeeds in his writing for the stage 
holds a title to his profits equal to that 
of most other men who grow richer 
than he does. Meanwhile all the impedi- 
ments to self-expression in this noble 
and perhaps most exacting of all the 
arts creates not a line of great dramatic 
authors, but a line of little ones abnor- 
mally developed in commercial instinct 
and in self-assertion. 





A Summer Sonnet 


By Jutta BoynToN GREEN 


O, breathless lapses of the moons of heat 


By the leal ocean gales redeemed alone. 


Yet when o’er arid leagues those gales have blown 


"Tis with faint lips and gasping they repeat 


The blessed message learned at the sea’s feet. 


From upland slopes the wild dove makes her moan, 


A thrilling minor through the fiery noon, 


Yet from the groves the quail’s refrain is sweet. 


Wanes the long durance of the weary day, 


Down the long valley gaze the yearning eyes 


Then turn for counsel to the weather-wise 


And, reassured, seek slumber. Oh! midway 


Already speeds sea’s trustier messenger, 


At dawn the fog, the saving fog, is here. 
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—a train emerging from a tunnel on the Cliff House road * 


I have never made a photograph which gave me so much pleasure as this 


Confessions of an Amateur Photographer 


By J. W. Latte 


HILE awaiting my turn in 

a photographic supply house 

the other day, in came an out- 
of-town man of somewhat past middle 
age, of the credulous sort upon whom 
the dealers place their greatest depend- 
ence for waxing fat, and who seemed 
laboring under great mental strain. He 
had evidently but lately become inter 
ested in “art” matters and was in that 
condition of suppressed anxiety and fear 
which attends the average amateur as 
he awaits the result of the development 
of his first roll of film. He beckoned to 
a clerk who, after a short whispered 
conversation, retired into an adjoining 
room, and after a moment of terrible 
suspense presently reappeared bearing 
an envelope containing the precious little 
squares of blackened celluloid, which he 
handed to the customer. The man took 
the little slips from the envelope, held 


them up to the light and examined them 
critically. His actions plainly indicated 
a mingled feeling of satisfaction and 
disappointment. He had both succeeded 
and failed. Here indeed was the indis- 
putable evidence that the magic art had 
yielded to his cunning, but the result 
had somehow not come up to his expecta- 
tions. 

With a sympathetic feeling toward 
amateurs, born of the memory of my 
own turbulent photographic experiences, 
I could not restrain my curiosity to 
listen and look on. It was certainly the 
most sorrowful looking lot of negatives 
I had ever seen. They were evidently 
of indoor subjects, taken with a fixed 
focus hand-camera and composed in the 
finder. Some barely showed the grim 
outlines of a reversed image bearing a 
ghostly resemblance to a female speci- 
men of the genus homo, evidently indoor 
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snap shots of the fair lady who ruled 
over his household affairs; while others 
showed much movement, probably being 
time exposures made by steading the 
camera in the hand. The only one of 
the whole dozen from which a print 
could possibly be secured was a hope- 
lessly under-exposed negative of a man 
minus the top of his head and with his 
legs amputated just above the knees. 
With this the customer seemed highly 
pleased and he gazed upon it long and 
lovingly. Perhaps, it was a picture of 
himself. Here at least was the proof 
of the pudding and he was greatly satis- 
fied with it, and knowing that his friends 
would be equally enthusiastic he at once 
ordered from it a dozen prints and one 
enlargement. 

And this incident recalled to my mind 
my own first experiments in the realm 
of amateur photography. If they could 
be induced to admit it, perhaps most 
amateurs could relate experiences which 
were equally disastrous, but so far as 
I know the methods by which I con- 
trived to make mistakes were entirely 
original with me. 

The things which I am now about to 
relate happened some years ago. I had 
at that time never even seen a photo- 
graphic film or dry plate, and all 
cameras were “kodaks” to me. I had 
indulged myself more or less in the 
passing hobbies which come and go like 
great epidemics, and which inventive 
genius is constantly offering to the pub- 
lic as a ready means of squandering its 
surplus cash, and, like most other people 
who take up such hobbies, had tired of 
them and was looking about for new 
fields of entertainment during my leis- 
ure hours, when I was overcome by the 
hobby of photography—the one hobby 
which, including within it the element 
of human interest, not only the work of 
human hands but often the human figure 
itseli—is redeemed from the category of 
purely mechanical contrivances and has 
secured for itself a permanent place in 
the affections of mankind. 

I was in California at the time—a 
section of our country commonly sup- 
posed to be the ideal hunting ground 
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of the photographer. A land of things 
wonderful and sublime and picturesque ; 
of majestic mountains lifting up into 
the high heavens their everlasting snow- 
capped peaks, and of perennial sunshine 
and semi-tropical flowers; of sweeping 
and arid plains and magnificent and 
fertile valleys; the home of the orange 
and the grape. A land where the quaint 
people and customs of the Orient have 
been transplanted to our western world 
to be strangely intermingled with the 
ways of modern civilization. A land 
rich in historical interest; associsted 
with the names of Cabrillo, Drake and 
Serra, of Fremont and the stirring days 
of 49; where yet linger on every hand 
the evidences of the former Spanish and 
Mexican occupation—Franciscan Mis 
sions, adobe houses, ranchos, surviving 
members of the old time families, the 
nomenclature of the mountains, streams, 
cities and towns, taking us back to the 
times of adventure and conquest—the 
days and environments of Ramona and 
Alessandro. Subjects indeed, these, for 
the painter or the novelist, with their 
powers of selection, suppression and 
idealization; but alas! amidst such a 
profusion of picture-making material, 
to the camerist, with his limited means 
of conveying an adequate impression of 
size or distance or color, the difficulties 
are almost insuperable, and he must 
surely be an expert if he succeed in 
catching and communicating convinc- 
ingly to others, and in monochrome, the 
subtleness of the charm which enchants 
him. 

But this was what I desired to do, and 
so I came to buy my first camera. I 
took the advice of the dealer and bought 
the outfit which he recommended as 
being best suited to my purpose. The 
camera first selected was a little vest 
pocket affair, of folding pattern and 
using roll film—so simple, indeed, in its 
workings that my ambitions actually 
outgrew its modest proportions before I 
had even had an opportunity of giving 
it a trial, and I took it back and 
exchanged it for another and a larger 
one. Over and over again I read the 
instructions in the little book which 
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accompanied it. So familiar was I with 
the directions that I verily believe I 
could almost have repeated them back- 
ward from memory. 

I was then in San Francisco, and on 
the first fine Sunday morning when 
I had opportunity I girded about me 
the long strap which supported my 
camera carrying case and feather-weight 
tripod, and went forth prepared to con- 
quer. Yes, I carried a tripod, for 
although my camera was small, my 
pictures must be well focussed and 
the result of care and deliberate fore- 
thought. 

I decided upon the Cliff House as my 
first objective point. An ideal day! A 
long stretch of gracefully curved beach, 
upon which the waves of the Pacific 
broke in gentle undulations; children 
playing in the sand or wading in the 
surf, brought thither by their elders to 
drink in the freshness of the cooling 
breeze; lovers hidden from vulgar eyes 
*neath great bunches of seaweed, or can- 
opied by outspread, vari-colored para- 
sols; Seal rocks, the storm-swept habitat 
of hundreds of sea-lions, now rollicking 
and disporting themselves in the morn- 
ing sunlight without fear of molesta- 
tion; the Cliff House itself, with the 
harmonious music of its architecture 
and projecting over rugged crags against 
which the waters of old ocean beat in 
rhythmic melody; the Golden Gate in 
the background, with its open portals 
bidding welcome to stately ships from 
lands afar; beyond all these the mystic 
outlines of the Marin county shore; 
while above and over all, gold fringed 
clouds floated across the blue sky, giving 
to the picture the final touches of the 
Master Hand. Here indeed was a 
scene upon which the eyes of Turner, 
or Constable or Corot might have reveled 
in ecstasy. And this was to be the 
setting of my first experiments with the 
miracle working powers of photography. 

I erected my little tripod, got my 
camera ready for action and made a 
dozen exposures in various directions. 
Horizontals, verticals, opposition of line, 
balance, differentiation of planes, chair- 
oscuro, nor even the eternal triangle, 


these did not concern me. Motif to me 
meant a panoramic view of everything 
in sight. My one object was to get 
things squarely centered and in focus. 
Water pictures, as is well known, require 
very short exposures, but instead of in 
fractions of seconds, I computed my 
exposures in whole seconds. I wanted 
to make sure that I had secured the pic- 
tures on my plates. 

My roll of film exhausted, I came 
back to my hotel and proceeded to get 
ready for the process of development 
that evening, as I was, of course, anxious 
to know the result of my morning’s 
work. Most beginners in photography, 
unless they have some one competent to 
assist them, do not attempt at first to 
do more than push the button, allowing 
some one else to do the developing of 
their negatives. But I had heard that 
more than half the fun lay in the 
development, and as the process seemed 
very simple, I decided that I must get 
from the photographic pastime the full 
measure of enjoyment. I had consulted 
the dealer fully at the time of purchas- 
ing the camera as to the articles I would 
require in producing the finished pic- 
ture, and he had unloaded onto me a 
complete outfit of all the necessary and 
unnecessary accessories. And now for 
the tug of war! 

There was in my room at the hotel 
a very small closet, which contained my 
trunk and clothing. This was naturally 
chosen as the only available location for 
my improvised dark room. I mixed my 
solutions in accordance with the direc- 
tions, arranged the trays containing 
them on the trunk inside the closet, 
lighted my ruby lamp and placed it 
close beside them. I must tell you 
about that lamp. It was an artistic 
little affair of triangular composition, 
with a little red cloth window and con- 
taining a candle inside for the purpose 
of illumination. It was a perfectly safe 
lamp to work by, in that it gave no 
light. 

1 had worked myself up to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm and was about 
ready to shut myself within my devo- 
tional closet when there was a sharp 
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knock at the door. In breathless excite- 
ment I went to the door and opened it, 
and there stood Bob! Never was guest 
more unwelcome. Never was I less pre- 
pared to entertain than now. Full up 
to the brim with artistic enthusiasm 
and photographic lore, and anxious to 
be uninterrupted in my work, I invited 
him in. It was evident that he had 
come to stay and so I must make the 
best of it. I apprised him of what I was 
doing and he smiled incredulously and 
said he did not believe I would succeed. 
I assured him I would; that I had read 
the book through thoroughly and knew 
exactly what to do. 

Asking him to be seated, I excused 
myself and with an air of supreme con- 
fidence went inside the closet and 
closed the door. The atmosphere inside 
was stifling. Perhaps the combustion 
in my little red lamp was not perfect. 
However, I would soon be out and it 
did not matter. The book had said that 
there were two ways of developing the 
film ; either to develop the whole roll at 
once, or to cut the exposures apart and 
develop them separately; that the latter 
was the better way. Having always 
believed in thoroughness and in doing 
things properly, I had decided to cut 
the film and develop the exposures one 
at a time. Carefully and cautiously I 
unrolled the spool and with my scissors 
made incisions at the points where the 
numbers separated the exposures. Dark 
almost as midnight it was by the little 
glimmering lamp, and I had to be 
guided largely by the sense of touch. 
This operation concluded, I put the sec- 
tions one after another into the tray 
containing the developing solution and 
after some time held them close to the 
dim light and watched for the appear- 
ance of the image, but watched and 
waited in vain. After some fifteen or 
twenty minutes my lamp got hot, the 
candle melted down and was extin- 
guished, the grease ran out over the 
trunk and the closet was filled with 
smoke. I was now in utter darkness and 
could do no more, and so, disgusted and 
half suffocated, I emerged from my 
dungeon and told Bob what had hap- 
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pened. We lighted the yas in the room 
and proceeded to investigate the cause 
of the trouble. He looked and laughed, 
and looked again, and then I saw 
through it all. Not being familiar with 
their nature, in the darkness I had got 
things mixed. I had thrown away the 
film and had tried to develop the paper 
which protected it. So I washed the soot 
from my ears and nose, straightened up 
the closet and closed that portion of the 
evening’s entertainment. But I was not 
discouraged. I knew where the trouble 
lay and would try again. 

The next Sunday morning I arose 
bright and early and full of confidence. 
Indications gave promise of another fine 
day. After a hasty breakfast I got my 
camera and started for the scene of my 
previous experiments. I arrived early; 
the dew was yet on the grass, the 
shadows long, and the air delightfully 
cool and bracing. During the inter- 
vening week I had read some more on 
the subject of photography and had pro- 
vided myself with a set of exposure 
tables. I now felt myself fully equipped. 
I had brought with me two rolls of film, 
representing twenty-four exposures, and 
I intended that with every exposure I 
should produce a fine picture. So I 
trudged up and down the beach and 
across the adjacent sand dunes for the 
better part of the day, frequently con- 
sulting my tables and making carefully 
calculated exposures on everything which 
gave promise of making a picture. 

Coming back to the hotel late in the 
afternoon I took a short rest from my 
long walk and after dinner retired to 
my room where I again made ready to 
desecrate the Sabbath. 1 took off my 
coat, rolled up my sleeves and started 
in like one having understanding. | 
knew now what to do and the ruts to 
avoid, and thank heaven Bob was not 
there to annoy me. I could now take 
my time and have opportunity to look- 
before I leaped. I arranged my closet 
as before, except that I had provided 
myself with a better lamp. 1 decided 
this time to develop the whole roll at 
once. All things ready I went into my 
dark room. | developed them a good long 
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time and then put them into the fixing 
bath. Then I opened the door and 
brought them out into the light. O joy! 
Daguerre could not have been happier 
on the final perfection of his photo- 
graphic process than was I with these 
negatives. Perhaps they were fogged 
somewhat from frequent examination 
by the light during development, but 
for this I could be forgiven. 

And now the book said they must 
be well washed to clear them of the 
hypo. The only place I had to do this 
was in the stationary wash basin in the 
corner of the room. So I placed the 
two rolls carefully in the basin, inserted 
the plug, turned on the water and went 
over to put on my coat. Returning a 
moment later I noticed black substances 
floating on the water, and to my con- 
sternation learned that I had turned on 
the hot instead of the cold water and 
had melted the gelatine image from its 
celluloid support. Another hard day’s 
work and two rolls of film gone for 
naught! So ended my second lesson. 

A holiday occurred during the week 
and I availed myself of it to gather more 
experience. Perhaps I had failed prev- 
iously on account of working on Sunday. 
Sunday work never accomplishes much. 
But I was determined to succeed, 
although I must confess I was now begin- 
ning to get somewhat disheartened. 
However, I knew so well wherein I had 
previously failed, and had come so nearly 
succeeding that I kept up my courage. 
I decided this time to choose a place 
nearer by as the field of my experiments, 
and so went to Golden Gate park. That 
night I developed and fixed my roll of 
exposures and carried it through the 
washing process successfully. Everything 
had worked lovely. Then I pinned it 
face out to the door of the closet and 
retired for the night to dream those 
peaceful dreams which come only to 
those of a contented mind. Next morn- 
ing I awoke early and in the beautiful- 
ness of my night attire hurried over to 
take another look at my pictures. Holy 
Moses! When I attempted to take down 
the film I found that it had stuck fast 
to the door, and in removing it off 


came varnish and all. ‘Talk about Notan 
and the Japanese conception of decorative 
art. This certainly was the most artistic 
thing I have ever beheld. The back of 
the film looked like a continuous per- 
formance map of the Philippine Islands. 
The patches of varnish assumed the most 
grotesque shapes and were wonderful 
space fillers. Knowing alcohol to be a 
solvent of varnish I tried to remove it 
from the film, but the alcohol also 
attacked the celluloid and it curled up 
in a tight roll not larger than a lead 
pencil and could not be straightened out 
for love nor money. And this was failure 
number three! 

But labor omnia vincit! I had had 
enough experience with roll film and 
decided to exchange my camera for one 
using glass plates, and from that time 
onward the way was comparatively 
smooth. The first exposure I made with 
the new camera was of a train emerging 
from a tunnel on the Cliff House road. 
I set the camera on the tripod, and, 
patiently awaiting the coming of a train, 
released the shutter. Fortunately, as the 
engine was coming directly toward me, 
it showed no motion when the plate was 
developed. From this negative I made 
a print, and as I still have it I reproduce 
it here. I got a number of other pic- 
tures before I left California and have 
been an enthusiastic devotee of the 
camera ever since, but I have never made 
a photograph which gave me so much 
pleaure as this. I know it is bald-headed 
and poorly balanced and possesses little 
of artistic merit, but to me it is a never- 
ending source of delight. An enlarge- 
ment of it still hangs on my wall at 
home and upon it I often look with 
joyous pride. 

Of course I related my experiences to 
others at the hotel where I was stopping, 
and sometime after my return to New 
York 1 met a young lady who had been 
in San Francisco at the time and who 
asked me jestingly how I was getting 
along with my photography. I told her 
that since I had been using glass plates 
| had had better luck. She wanted to 
know if I had ever attempted to develop 
the box in which they were packed. 
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The China Boss 


By ALBERTA BANCROFT 


The China boss is small and brown. 
He wears his sun-hat upside down. 
He gets a gang of forty men 

To prune and thin and pick, and then 
He sends them all away again. 


His name is Ah Chung Leoo Kim. 
I’m really very fond of him: 

He gives me pots of greenish gray 

All tied about with bits of hay— 
They come from China just that way. 


He wears a coat of gopher skins 
When China New Year’s time begins. 
He brings us lilies, draws his pay, 
And bows, and smiles, and goes away 
To celebrate the heathen day. 


- Ps, 









Drawing by Harold sickal 
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HE stage was two hours late and 
the driver, Peter Reddy, who, in 
recognition of certain vigorous 

and uncompromising mental character- 
istics, had been nicknamed “Bronco 
Pete,” was urging his four tough little 
horses rapidly over the last stretch of 
comparatively level road before the long 
grade up the mountain should compel 
slow traveling again. 

The sun’s rays, which had burned the 
grasses by the wayside to a crisp, golden 
brown, were growing hotter, and the 
fine, light dust rose in stifling clouds, 
settling again in a gray, impalpable 
pow der over the stage and its occupants. 
The air was aquiver with intense heat, 
and aside from the rattling of the stage 
the only sounds that broke the silence 
of the woods were the occasional rustling 
of dried leaves as a tiny lizard darted 
through them, and the shrill, triple note 
of a quail in some distant thicket. 

The big, red Concord stage, swung on 
heavy leathern straps in lieu of springs, 
lurched violently now and then, as a 
wheel dropped suddenly into a chuck- 
hole concealed by dust, and Pete, slouch- 
ing in his seat after the manner of 
stage drivers—who learned the value of 
muscular relaxation long before Del 
Sartean theories were propounded to a 
waiting world—lurched easily and 
loosely with it. 

Not so the solitary passenger, an 
eastern girl, who occupied the seat beside 
the driver, and sat bolt upright, swaying 
stiffly from side to side in an unaccus- 
tomed effort to retain her poise. It was 
her first glimpse of California, save what 
she had seen from the window of a Pull- 
man car, and even the heat and the dust 
and the jolting of the stage had not 
sufficed to dull her enthusiasm. 
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Pete, usually inclined 
to be somewhat taciturn 
in the presence of in- 
quisitive “tenderfeet,” 
had gradually yielded to 
the charm of Kate Weth- 
erbee’s manner, and her 
evident respectful admir- 
ation of Peter Reddy, 
pioneer, and for two 
hours he had been regal- 
ing her with marvelous 
tales of 

The days of old, 

The days of gold, 

The days of ’Forty-nine 
and subsequent years. It 
may be said for Mr. 
Reddy that his stories 
were as true as could be 
expected, remembering 
that southern California, like southern 
France, is “a country where the sun 
transfigures everything and makes every- 
thing preternaturally large”; for the 
old Californian is closely related to M. 
Daudet’s “man of the south,” who “does 
not lie; he deceives himself. He does 
not always tell the truth, but he thinks 
he does.” 

So Pete went on from story to story, 
of the time when life in the west 
was heroic before the women came, 
and finally he touched on the adventures 
of “Black Bart,” that brilliant gentle- 
man of the road whose picturesque career 
forms one of the most fascinating chap- 
ters of California romance. 

“A stage robbery must be interesting,” 
reflectively said Miss Wetherbee. “Were 
you ever held up, Mr. Reddy ?” 

In reply, Pete, grimly smiling, handed 
her his watch, and she read the inscrip- 
tion elaborately engraved upon its case. 
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“Oh, tell me about it, Mr. Reddy!” 
she exclaimed. “I’m sure there’s a good 
story connected with this!” 

So Peter told her how, four months 
before, on this very road, Tom Loudin 
had tried to hold up the stage, and how 
he, Peter, having no passengers, and 
knowing that the express box that day 
would prove a rich haul for the high- 
wayman, had resolved to take it safely 
into San Ysidro. Instead of stopping 
at Loudin’s command, he had drawn his 
six-shooter, and had, by good luck, 
broken the highwayman’s right arm 
with the first shot, before that astonished 
gentleman had discovered that his order 
to halt was unheeded. Pete, crouching 
on the footboard in front of his high 
seat, had then urged his galloping horses 
to greater speed, while Loudin, vainly 
giving chase, had sent a bullet or two 
whistling over the stage and one crash- 
ing into it. 

“Jim Downing, the sheriff, started out 
that night with a posse, but they didn’t 
catch Tom,” he said, laughing, “an’ | 
was kind o’ glad, too. Tom’s a mighty 
good-hearted feller, but he’s sort 0° 
locoed on this stage robbing business. 
He says the company sent him up once 
for a robbery when he hadn’t nothin’ 
to do with the job, an’ he swore then 
that if he ever got out, he’d make *em 
trouble ’s long’s he lived. An’ I must 
say, he’s done it! Once they caught him, 
an’ he served a second term at San 
Quentin. If they ever catch him again, 
he’ll go up for life, so I’m glad he got 
away. I allus liked Tom when he was 
a young feller; we used to go swimmin’ 
together when we was kids.” 
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“And then the company gave you this 
watch,” said Kate, handing it back to 
him. “How proud you must be of it!” 

Pete smiled again as he dropped it 
into his pocket. At that moment the 
stage swung around a curve in the road. 
The smile stiffened on the driver’s lips, 
and his face blanched, under its tan, to 
a pale clay color. He jammed on the 
brake and pulled in his horses suddenly. 

Kate’s glance followed his, and every 
muscle of her body grew tense as she 
looked into the bore of a rifle held by 
a horseman a few yards ahead. The 
stage stopped, creaking; the little horses 
dropped their heads and. fell at once 
into attitudes of repose. Pete steadfastly 
gazed at the motionless figure ahead. 

“Throw out your gun,” called the 
man. 

With a muttered curse, Pete pitched 
his useless six-shooter into a clump of 
bushes. 

“Now drive up,” commanded Loudin. 

When the great, clumsy stage-coach 
was within twenty feet of the highway- 
man he called “Halt!” and Pete put 
on the brake and stopped his team again. 

“This is the time I’ve got you, 
Bronco,” said the robber, laughing a 
little. “No use buckin’ this trip! Out 
with that box!” 

Pete did not stir, but at a little gasp 
from Kate, he shivered slightly. Loudin 
handled his rifle nervously. 

“Hurry up, there!” he called. “I 
can't stay here all day, and _ besides,” 
he mockingly added, “they’ll be waitin’ 
for you in San Ysidro. You’re late.” 

Swearing under his breath, Pete 
tugged at the heavy, iron-bound express 
box, which was carried under the driver’s 
seat, and finally pitched it over the 
wheel. It struck the ground heavily, 
raising a cloud of dust. 

“There,” he said, with a great and 
successful effort at repression. Then he 
seated himself and gathered up the reins. 

“Hold on! That ain’t all,” said 
Loudin, gently kicking his horse and 
approaching with a wary finger on the 
trigger of his Winchester. Kate shrank 


nearer to Reddy and instinctively pressed 
her thumb over a ring that was already 
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hidden by her glove. Loudin glanced at 
her, and smiled. 

“Ton’t be scared, madam,” he said, 
with kindly assurance. “Tom Loudin 
never yet touched a passenger, much less 
a lady. You’re as safe as you'd be at 
home. But Petey,” he continued, “you’ve 
got something that I want. The last 
time we met, you seemed to be in a 
hurry, an’ you hurt my feelin’s, not to 
mention my arm. Now, you just hand 
over that gold watch the company gave 
you, an’ we'll call it square.” 

Pete stupidly stared at his off-leader’s 
twitching ears, and answered never a 
word. Loudin rode up close beside the 
wheel and held out his hand to Pete. 

“Give it here,” he said. 

Still Pete sat motionless, staring at 
the horse’s ears. The fire began to 
kindle in Loudin’s brown eyes. 

“Look here, Pete,” he said, and his 
tone was not patient, “I ain’t sayin’ 
anything about what you did to me. 
That’s all right. You broke my arm 
an’ you spoiled my little game, an’ I’ve 
been sick an’ livin’ off my friends ever 
since. That’s all right. You were 
tendin’ strictly to business an’ I ain’t 
got a word to say. But Vl be shot 
if I’m goin’ to have you sportin’ a gold 
watch that you got for doin’ it! I 
reckon the company owes me more’n it 
does you yet, an’ I want that watch, an’ 
I’m goin’ to have it. Sabe?” 

Pete removed his gaze from his horse 
to the man below him. 

“T don’t want to hurt you, Bronco,” 
urged Loudin, in softer cadence. “I ain’t 
forgotten that you were good to me when 
I came back that first time, an’ we’ve 
always been good friends. An’ | don’t 
want to scare the lady. I’d rather you’d 
give me the watch, but if you won’t—” 
and again that finger played around the 
trigger of the rifle—‘“if you won't, I’ll 
take it!” 

Slowly Pete’s thumb and finger went 
down into his pocket; slowly he drew 
forth the watch attached to its buckskin 
thong. Kate saw the dogged misery 
and shame in his face as he silently held 
it out to Loudin, who took it, also in 
silence, but with a vengeful gleam in his 
eyes, 
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“Now vamos,” he briefly said, pulling 
his horse back into the bushes. “I don’t 
want your gun, Pete. You'll find it 
right there when you come back.” 

Pete twitched the reins, the tired little 
horses leaned forward, and with a creak 
and a groan, the stage started toward 
San Ysidro. 

“My regards to old Jim Downing,” 
called Loudin. 

Pete’s long whip snapped viciously 
over the leaders. Kate looked back. 
There was no one in sight. 

They drove several miles in silence. 
Then she timidly said, “I’m so sorry, 
Mr. Reddy!” 

Pete did not even look at her. 

“Perhaps if I hadn’t been there—”she 
began again, doubtfully. 

Pete drove over a big stone and the 
stage jolted violently. When Kate had 
regained her balance and her breath, she 
looked at Pete. His lips were com- 
pressed and his sullen eyes steadfastly 
regarded the ears of the off-leader. Kate 
gave it up. 

They climbed the wooded slope of the 
mountain, descended the barren side 
toward the sea, and rolled into the little 
city of San Ysidro in unbroken silence. 


That night, Jim Downing, the sheriff, 
with three picked men, started out in 
pursuit of Loudin, and four days later 
they brought him into town handcuffed 
and lashed to his own saddle with his 
own lariat, with Pete Reddy’s watch in 
his pocket. For once, the machinery of 
the law moved quickly. The plaintiff 
was a wealthy corporation, employing 
the best lawyers; the defendant an out- 
law, having exactly ten dollars and 
fifteen cents at his disposal. Neither 
party could gain anything by delay, and 
as the court calendar was not crowded, 
the case came up at once for trial. 

Loudin chose to conduct his own 
defense, declaring, with a slightly theat- 
rical air, that he had no money with 
which to pay a lawyer, and that counsel 
appointed by the court would be indif- 
ferent and probably incompetent as well. 
There were no witnesses called,as Loudin 
acknowledged, from the first, the truth 
of the indictment against him in all of 
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its details, covering a long series of 
robberies of the express company. 

He did the only thing remaining for 
him. In a speech combining childish 
reasoning with a certain gruff pathos, he 
threw himself upon the mercy of the 
court. He told the story of that first 
conviction of an innocent boy, of the 
stigma attaching to a released convict, 
and of his vow to make the express 
company pay for the possibilities it had 
taken from him. He stubbornly insisted 
that he had a right to all that he had 
seized, and more. The court listened 
patiently and not unsympathetically to 
his harangue, and then quietly stated 
that inasmuch as the prisoner had 
pleaded guilty to the charge, and inas- 
much as he was evidently a dangerous 
man and a menace to life and property, 
this being his third conviction, it was 
the duty of the court to sentence Thomas 
Loudin to imprisonment in the state’s 
prison at San Quentin, for life, at hard 
labor. 

Then the sheriff, who was almost as 
tall a man as Loudin, and the jailer, 
who was a little man, took the prisoner 
back to his cell. In early days, Downing 
had known and liked Tom, and he sug- 
gested to the jailer that since poor 
Loudin would never get another taste of 
liberty, he might be permitted the free- 
dom of the corridors until he should be 
taken north by steamer on Monday 
night. This was on Friday afternoon. 
During the evening several of Tom’s 
acquaintances called at the jail to express 
rough sympathy and to cheer him if 
possible. With one or two of them, he 
exchanged brief comment in an under- 
tone. 

Sunday morning Tom tried a little 
gymnastic practice, using the iron rod 
over the open door of his cage as a hori- 
zontal bar. His movements were some- 
what hampered by the ball and chain 
which the prudent little jailer had 
attached to his leg, but he finally suc- 
ceeded in flinging his free foot over the 
top of the cage, and in drawing himself 
slowly up after it, to the manifest amuse- 
ment of the “trusty” who watched the 
proceedings. 


Presently Jack Kelton, the jailer, 
entered with Tom’s breakfast, which 
Mrs. Kelton had prepared with unusual 
care. He stood, tray in hand, just out- 
side Tom’s empty cell, looking wonder- 
ingly up and down the short corridor for 
the occupant, when Tom descended upon 
him like a thunderbolt, and slender little 
Kelton doubled up under the shock like 
a paper doll. Tom rolled him over and 
sat on him, abstracting his revolver dur- 
ing the operation, while Jack kicked and 
begged and swore alternately, and the 
trusty, standing near the open door lead- 
ing from the corridor to the jailer’s 
private apartments, laughed at what he 
deemed 'T'om’s joke. 

When Loudin had nearly crushed the 
breath out of Jack’s body, he suddenly 
cocked the revolver, leveled it at the 
“trusty,” and exclaimed in Spanish, 

“Stand back, there!” 

The man flattened himself against the 
door of an empty cage, and Tom ran 
out, through Kelton’s hall, seizing Jack’s 
hat from a table as he went, down-stairs, 
past the deserted court-house, and out— 
out into the open road and the sunshine 
again. 


Three blocks to the east, toward the 
foothills, Kate Wetherbee lay in a ham- 
mock in the veranda of her cousin’s 
house, lazily watching the humming- 
birds darting about the honeysuckle 
vines, and luxuriating in the drowsy air. 
She vaguely wondered why that saddle 
horse was left standing so long under 
the pepper trees ; their drooping branches 
must almost conceal him from passers 
in the street. She had been awakened 
very early in the morning—before sun- 
rise, certainly—by slow hoofbeats on the 
resounding earth, and she had risen and 
peeped through her window-curtain to 
see a rough-looking man dismounting 
before her cousin’s gate. He had glanced 
rather dubiously at the house and at 
the hitching-post near him, and had led 
the horse around the corner and under 
the pepper trees in the side street. Here 
he had slipped the reins over a fence- 
post—there were no sidewalks in the 
residence part of San Ysidro—leaving 
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the long lash dangling inside the fence. 
Then, with another sharp glance at the 
house, he had walked rapidly toward the 
alley that divided the block at the back 
of her cousin’s place, and turning into 
it, had disappeared from view. And here 
the little broneo still stood, his head 
patiently drooping and the rein still 
hanging over the fence-post. 

As Kate idly wondered whether a 
lump of sugar would meet with his 
acceptance, she heard shouting in the 
direction of the jail, and a man came in 
sight, running heavily, as if he had been 
hurt or carried a burden. She sat up 
in the hammock, thinking that there had 
been an accident. The man reached the 
corner and altered his course a little, 
apparently heading for her cousin’s gate. 
Suddenly he stopped, glanced to right 
and left as if baffled; then, catching sight 
of the bronco, he ran under the trees 
in the same halting fashion, snatched 
the rein from off the post, mounted with 
hardly perceptible delay, and urged the 
horse toward the alley, into which he 
turned. As he passed the veranda, not 
forty feet from her, Kate noticed that 
in one hand he carried a revolver. Then 
she saw that the man was her bandit, 
‘Tom Loudin. 

In the meantime, racing down the 
street, shouting “Stop the prisoner! 
Stop the prisoner!” came little Jack 
Kelton, hatless, coatless, and shod in 
carpet slippers. 

“Stop the prisoner! Stop the pris- 
oner!” he yelled, wheeling into the alley 
behind the house. 

rom every direction men appeared, 
all running, but few realizing why they 
were called. One or two, however, car- 
ried revolvers. Kate ran to the back 
gate, which opened on the alley, and 
climbed upon it. She could see Loudin, 
near the intersection of the next street, 
having some argument with his horse, 
who objected to the heavy ball and chain 
attachment which Tom still wore. He 
reached the street, and turned south, 
evidently heading for the foothills. Kate 
ran to the front gate, gasping: ° 

“Oh, I hope he’ll get away! 
he'll get away !” 


I hope 
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A little group of men had gathered at 
the opposite corner of the block. One 
of them ran back to her. 

“Where’s Mr. Sloan?” he panted. 

“He’s not here. There’s no one at 
home but me,” she replied. 

“We want his rifle. I’m an officer. 
A prisoner has escaped.” 

“I am only a visitor here,” she said, 
“and my cousin is away. I don’t know 
where he keeps his guns.” 

“Will you look for it in his room?” 
he asked, stepping toward her. 

“No,” she answered, standing directly 
in the gateway. 

The man stared at her a moment, and 
she met his gaze unflinchingly. He 
turned, with a muttered imprecation, 
and ran toward the jail. One or two 
women appeared, leaning over the fences 
farther up the block, and Kate’s eager 
interest getting the better of her conven- 
tional training, she ran to join them. 

The group of men had increased until 
it numbered possibly twenty. Loudin, 
in the side street, was urging his obstrep- 
erous steed forward. The animal took 
two or three steps; then, infuriated by 
the heavy ball which Tom had managed, 
somehow, to hang by its carrying strap 
from the saddle bow, he plunged, kicked, 
bucked in a vain attempt to unseat his 
rider, and danced on a few steps to 
repeat his remonstrances. 

As Loudin approached the group of 
men, among them some of his old-time 
friends, he noticed that several of them 
carried revolvers. Grimly smiling, he 
said, between the plunges of his bronco: 

“T should be sorry to hurt any of you, 
gentlemen, but if you try to shoot, | 
shall have to—and my aim is good.” 

The men glanced at one another, and 
one or two of them laughed, but they 
fell apart and made a way for him 
between their lines. 

Almost in the center of the group, the 
horse stopped and bucked viciously. 
Then, with a furious plunge, he ran 
toward the foothills, Loudin vigorously 
kicking his sides to encourage continuity 
of purpose. 

The little jailer turned to a deputy 
sheriff who was armed. 
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“Shoot! Shoot!” he screamed. “Why 
don’t you shoot ?” 

“Naw, not at his back,’ said that 
officer, calmly pocketing his weapon. 
“Besides, I might miss him, and then 
he’d kill somebody.” 

“Then go for Downing. We'll make 
a line following him. Keep me in sight.” 
And Kelton, still huskily shouting, 
“Stop the prisoner! Stop the prisoner !” 
ran after the disappearing highwayman, 
who seemed, in the distance, to be having 
trouble with his horse again. 

Kate thrilled with the thought that 
if he succeeded in reaching the foothills, 
he would probably be safe. At that 
moment, she caught sight, in the crowd, 
of Peter Reddy’s face. ‘To the stage- 
driver, the escape of this man meant 
constant peril and possible death. She 
stepped toward the group of excited men. 

“Mr. Reddy! Oh, Mr. Reddy,” she 
called. 

He came toward her, frowning a little. 

“Well, miss, he got away after all,” 
he said. 

“Do you think they'll capture him ?” 

“Not if he gets into the mountains. 
Tom’s got lots o’ friends over there. Our 
only chance is to catch him before he 
strikes the hills.” 

The second man following the jailer 
was almost out of sight, and the third, 
an old friend of Loudin’s, who had for- 
gotten sentiment in the excitement of 
the chase, was stripping off his coat and 
waistcoat preparatory to starting on 
what promised to be a long run. 

“Tf you had a rifle now, Mr. Reddy,” 
said Kate unsteadily, “could you over- 
take him?” 

“You bet I could!” 

“Come with me.” 

She led him directly to her cousin’s 
smoking-room. 

“Look in that closet,” she said. “I 
think it must be there.” 

Reddy swung open the door and seized 
the Winchester rifle that he found stand- 
ing in the corner. 

“Loaded, too, by gosh!” he exclaimed, 
hurriedly examining it. “Know where 
he keeps his ammunition ?” 

Kate dumbly shook her head. 
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“Well, | guess this'll bring him, any- 
how,” said Pete, with a short laugh. 

He ran down-stairs and had reached 
the gate when he heard Kate’s voice 
shrilly calling. He paused impatiently, 
and she appeared in the doorway. 

“Don’t,” she cried, “don’t let them— 
kill him !” 

“IT guess there won’t be no need 0’ 
killin,” said Pete, reassuringly. “Don’t 
you worry, miss. He'll come peaceable 
enough when he sees this.” He patted 
the stock of the Winchester. 

A boy passed on horseback. Pete 
hailed him, and after a few rapid words 
of explanation, the boy dismounted, Pete 
vaulted into the saddle, and digging his 
heels into the horse’s sides, was off with 
a shout and a clatter of hoofs, and the 
rising dust soon hid him from sight. 

Kate, leaning faint and trembling 
against a pillar of the veranda, heard 
the men cheer as he passed them, and 
then there was silence. The humming- 
birds still darted about the honeysuckle 
vines, the pepper trees still cast their 
lacy shadows; but she heard only the 
throbbing of her own heart, saw only the 
long stretch of empty street down which 
they would come. The men had followed 
Pete and were no longer visible. 

Jim Downing drove furiously past, a 
rifle that he would not need to use lying 
across his knees. Kate shuddered. The 
reflection of the sun, blazing on the 
light soil, made her eyes ache, but she 
did not think to shade them. 

At last, they came, a compact little 
company, augmented now and then by 
a straggler who had not joined in the 
chase. Presently she could hear the 
excited hum of voices and the tramp of 
many feet. A cloud of dust followed 
them and hung over the street that they 
had traversed. Behind them, a deputy 
drove the sheriff’s horse, a rifle between 
his knees. Loudin’s bronco had been 


left behind, and the highwayman towered 
in the midst of the approaching group. 
At his right walked the little jailer, 
excitedly flourishing the rifle that she 
had given to Reddy; and at his left 
strode the sheriff, carrying the ball that 
was still attached to the prisoner’s leg. 
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Loudin’s head drooped, his hands 
fumbled together over his chest, and 
Kate shrank behind a pillar, that he 
might not see her watching. 

Directly in front of the spot where 
she cowered, he turned to little Kelton, 
who was panting from his long run, and 
asked : 

“Got a match, Jack?” 

He took the match which Kelton 
handed him, scratched it on the back 
of the man who walked in front of him, 
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and lighted a cigarette which he had 
finished rolling. 


Kate came slowly out from behind the 


“Tf that bronco hadn’t bucked,” 


said Loudin, laughing, “I’d have given 


” The rest was lost in 


The men passed on and disappeared 
> 


and again there was no sound save the 
low whir of humming-birds as they 
darted about the vines. 
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The Public Library Outlook in 


California 


By Cnuarurs 8. GREENE 


IBRARY progress has come to be 

a good index of a community’s 

intellectual life, and of late Cali- 
fornia may be proud of herself in that 
regard. The history of the last five 
years is most encouraging. ‘The great 
outpouring of Mr. Carnegie’s generosity 
in that time has covered twenty-nine 
libraries in California and has amounted 
to $557,500. There are some six more 
offers of his in abeyance beside that of 
$750,000 to the city of San Francisco. 


But Mr. Carnegie has not been allowed 
to do it all. The two great universitics 
have each been given for library build- 
ings amounts in excess of $600,000, and 
other private gifts to libraries have 
exceeded $200,000, making over $1,400,- 
000. San Francisco has voted $1,647,- 
000 in bonds to displace Mr. Carnegie’s 
$750,000 so that the grand total of 
money for building libraries in Cali- 
fornia for the last five years is over 
$3,600,000. Furthermore Mr. Carnegie 
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always requires that the site for his 
libraries be provided, and that has gen- 
erally been done by subscription among 
the citizens of the town. Many towns 
also have built libraries of their own 
or have materially added to the sums 
given, so that it is safe to say that the 
five-year increase in library properties 
in California (including moneys given 
but not yet expended) is more than three 
and three-quarter millions of dollars. 
In practically all cases either stipulation 
with the gift or other equally binding 
circumstance has made it humanly cer- 
tain that at least ten per cent of this 
sum will be expended in annual support 
of these libraries. As an instance Oak- 
land, required to promise $4,000 a year 
to its library, has for the last three 
years spent over $26,000 a year. 

The things, however, that can be 
expressed by the Arabic mine with the 
mint symbol before are not the best 
indices of progress. They oftener follow 
than lead that public sentiment which 
really matters. The gift to the library 
of the University of California by the 
will of the late Charles Doe was doubt- 
less influenced by the urgings in season 
and out of season of President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler. He was never weary of 
reiterating that the greatest need of the 
university was a more nearly adequate 
library, that we could not hope to attract 
and retain the first grade of scholarly 
men for the faculty unless we gave them 
their essential tools. And this same 
view evidently prevailed also in the mind 
of Mrs. Stanford, for the amount she 
had set aside for the library building 
has been variously stated at from $750,- 
000 to $1,000,000. 

Better yet is that bond election in San 
Francisco, where, on September 29, 
1903, by a vote of 18,700 to 7,413, the 
people declared their willingness to pay 
principal and interest of $1,647,000 of 
bonds for their public library. 

Each of the last two legislatures of 
the state has enacted important library 
laws. In 1901, by the activity of the 
women’s clubs and the League of 


California Municipalities, a complete 
revision of the general library law of 
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1880 was passed. ‘The new law was 
modeled on the best eastern examples, 
and compels the city fathers of any 
incorporated town to establish a library 
when petitioned by twenty-five per cent 
of the voters. Twelve or more libraries 
have been established under this law, and 
nearly every city charter devised by a 
board of freeholders since it was passed 
has contained the substance of this law 
to govern the local library. 

The very ease by which libraries could 
be established under this law made cer- 
tain other advances necessary. In one 
town a ladies’ club actively circulated 
a library petition. Its president told me: 
“When I asked the men to sign many 
of them said, ‘Yes, we will sign your 
petition, but when it comes to voting, 
we will vote against the library.’ ” 

And they were much surprised to find 
that when one-quarter of the electors 
had signed, there was no more voting 
to be done. Then they turned around 
and had my informant made president 
of the board of trustees, and she was a 
bit appalled at the new responsibility. 
She said: 

“Tyo library trustees have anything to 
do with choosing a librarian? I hope 
they don’t.” 

Many such occurrences showed that 
help was needed. The California Library 
Association took up the matter. It has 
today an advisory committee of five 
members scattered through the state, 
who promise to answer letters, give 
advise, and render any assistance in their 
power to these new libraries. It circu- 
lates helpful literature, bibliographical 
and otherwise. In 1903 it moved in the 
matter of promoting a law to establish 
a State Library Commission, so that 
there might be a still more definite head 
and source of information for the library 
work of the state. But the name com- 
mission had fallen into disrepute in Cali- 
fornia, and it was evident that a law 
creating a new commission and carrying 
an appropriation would be hard to pass. 
At this juncture the trustees of the 
state library at Sacramento came for- 
ward. They asked for a joint meeting 
with the executive committee of the 
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library association, and offered to under- 
take the duties of a state commission, 
for which they had, as they thought, 
ample funds, if the association would 
help them to pass a law giving the state 
library trustees the power to do this 
work. 

Two clauses were added to the state 
library law. One gave the trustees 
power, “To prescribe rules and regula- 
tions permitting persons other than those 
named in Section 2296 to have the use 
of books from the library.” 

Section 2296 said, “Books may be 
taken from the library by the members 
of the legislature during the sessions 
thereof and by other state officers at 
any time.” 

That great library had_ theretofore 
been simply a reference library for the 
people of Sacramento. Now its books 
may be sent freely to all parts of the 
state—indeed, the trustees, if so minded, 
could legally ship the whole library to 
Madagascar. That, of course, they will 
never do, but no one in California will 
be denied the use of those books under 
the simplest regulations. 

The second clause gives the trustees 
the power and duty, “To collect and 
preserve statistics and other information 
pertaining to libraries, which shall be 
available to other public libraries within 
the state applying for the same.” This 
construed liberally, as the trustees are 
inclined to construe it, gives them the 
whole work of a State Library Commis- 
sion. : 

In using these new powers the state 
library has established new departments 
as follows: 

(a) Traveling libraries department. 
Fifty books, a good general selection 
specially bought for the purpose, are sent 
to any place in the state where there 
is no library, if five citizens form an 
association, select a secretary, and agree 
to be responsible for the books and keep 
them for free public use. In March, 
1905, there are ninety-nine such libraries 
out in forty-five counties of the state. 
There is no charge whatever for the 

5 
libraries, not even the expressage going 
or coming. They must be kept three 
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months, when they may be renewed for 
three months more, or returned and a 
new library asked for. Blanks of all 
necessary forms are sent to make the 
administration and required reports as 
simple as possible. 

By interlibrary loans and by sending 
out special libraries to study clubs, and 
even single volumes to individuals 
properly vouched for, all books that the 
library can spare may be had anywhere 
in the state, on payment of actual cost 
of carriage. 

(b) Books in embossed letters are 
sent to the blind throughout the state 
absolutely free. This is a new depart- 
ment, made possible by the generosity 
of the United States government in 
transmitting such books free through the 
mails. 

(c) A California reference depart- 
ment. Files of California papers from 
1846 to 1880 and from 1900 to date 
have been carefully indexed, and instant 
reference may be had to establish the 
date of any occurrence in the state of 
sufficient importance to be mentioned in 
the daily papers. The gap of twenty 
years—1880 to 1900—is being filled as 
rapidly as possible. A large collection 
of Californiana is also available. 

(d) A legislative reference depart- 
ment. This is intended to furnish to 
members of the legislature full refer- 
ences to subjects on which they wish to 
frame bills, so that they may know all 
that has been done in the particular 
direction in other states and in other 
counties. This department was first put 
into operation with the present legisla- 
ture. By the next session, it ought to 
hecome of untold value to the state. 

The list grows long. It shows that 
the state library is hereafter to be a 
state library in very truth and to lead 
in the library work of the state as it 
should. A library organizer is its next 
aspiration, but this will depend on some 
increase of funds by the legislature; for, 
as may readily be seen, the amounts 
quite sufficient for the old library are 
scanty for all this new work. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
California have also borne a good share 
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in improving library conditions. With 
zeal that waited for nothing and shirked 
nothing the women have labored. Nearly 
seventy traveling libraries they have sent 
out in the state to do good work for 
the cause, and many a library has had 
its start in the interest created by a 
woman’s club. Portfolios of pictures, to 
awaken an interest in art, are also loaned 
by some of these clubs. 

The California Library Association 
has doubled its membership in the last 
year and has adopted the wise policy 
of holding its meetings in the different 
sections of the state. Santa Rosa, Santa 
Cruz, Sacramento, besides the cities 
around the San Francisco bay, were 
visited in 1904. 

The quality of library workers and the 
professional spirit among them are rap- 
idly improving. Graduates of library 
schools are becoming more frequent, and 
each such graduate is a center of library 
light. 

All the older libraries are growing in 
size and usefulness. Many are reach- 
ing out in various ways; establishing 
branches and substations to take their 
books more conveniently to readers; giv- 
ing more attention to work with the 
young through separate children’s depart- 
ments in the hands of specially adapted 
attendants, and through a closer relation 
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to the public schools (in some places 
the school library books are handled by 
the public library) ; creating art depart- 
ments and ministering to the esthetic 
tastes as well as the intellects of their 
patrons; adopting the most approved 
methods in cataloguing and _ library 
service—in short, keeping abreast with 
library progress anywhere. 

In 1905 the American Library Asso- 
ciation will meet at Portland, Oregon. 
It is expected that the post-conference 
trip will include a visit to San Francisco. 
They will find the people of California 
up and doing—not yet up to eastern 
standards, but quite aware of it, and 
moving in that direction as rapidly as 
possible. We cannot yet say, with Massa- 
chusetts, that no town in the state is 
without its public library, but the work 
will grow until we shall be able to say 
just that. We of California have felt 
the throb of the great library move- 
ment that is permeating the whole 
country. We are organized as never 
before, the spirit of co-operation in all 
the different sources of power is awaken- 
ing, and the general public is coming 
to a true sense that in our American 
scheme of government by education, 
along with and long after the work of 
the public school, comes that of the 
public library. 
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Drawing by Blanche Letcher 


In the Heart of the Sierra 


By Lowe. Orvus REESE 


Kill the kicker the first day out— 

Bury him deep with a gleeful shout; 
Out of the way 
At the break of day 

For the hidden glades where the Dryads play, 
In the heart of the high Sierra. 


HEN the Red God gets you by 
the neck, throw up your hands 
and be good! For if you have 

the love of the hills in your heart you’ll 
have to come to it in the end. 

When the wind blows soft and cool 
from the canyons and the mountain 
quail sounds matins from the morning 
slopes, your feet turn instinctively 
toward the heart of the hills and there’s 
no holding you. 

You know of a spot deep in the wilds 
where there is a spring, half hidden in 
the brush. Above and around it wave 
impending pines which throw a shadow 
of darkness down the canyon even on 
the brightest day. You know there will 
be delicate, dainty little hoof prints in 
the moist earth about the spring—hoof- 
prints aristocratic as the French heel 
tripping across yonder pavement and 
flashing daintily from beneath the peep- 
ing edge of— 

Is it chiffon? Out upon us! Who 
dares know anything about chiffon? We 
are the rough, hard sons of the hills! 
We scorn knowledge of aught softer than 
khaki and leggings of dead grass color 


above the hob-nailed brogan. We are 
off for the high Sierra—to eat bacon 
and beans and flapjacks of the consis- 
tency of rubber soles. And we’ll grow 
fat on the diet, too, and sleep under 
the high heavens with no devilish inven- 
tions of man to shut out the eyes of the 
stars looking down all night and bless- 
ing us for that we have come once more 
to worship at the shrine of Nature. 


Tackle and gun and away we go! 

This is the life that the free ones know! 
Who would go back 
On the homeward track, 

Leaving the coffee-pot old and black 
Alone in the high Sierra? 


Is it Tahoe?—Tahoe with her won- 
derful lakes and her glorious water 
which thrills the veins as never did the 
rarest of old wines and brings to you 
no resulting sense of dissipation ? 

Perhaps it is some spot around the 
Summit where in an hour you can walk 
up the canyon and toboggan on the snow 
which lies all the year ’round six feet 
deep in the narrow gulch on the north 
side of the peak. Grouse are there, and 
deer. The cold stream at the base of the 
mountain is full of fish—beauties, they 
are, with red spots mingling with the 
brown and no painter on earth can hope 
to draw the beauty of them. Clinging 
to the mountain side winds the black 
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snow-shed through the hills in a tortuous 
trail and the mountain quail swarm over 
it on the way down to the stream for 
the morning drink. Donner lake and a 
hundred others sprinkle the country like 
glittering jewels set in emerald hills. 

Or perhaps it is Alta—with its quiet 
lake where the dream-lotus grows for 
weary minds. When people awake to 
the loveliness of that place, with its 
roaring, rushing water, its far-reach- 
ing expanse of rolling hills covered 
thickly with the mingled green of pine 
and maple, the wonder will grow that so 
much loveliness has so long existed with 
so few to appreciate it. 

Be the place where it may, it is the 
only spot on earth for you when * * 
* A faint, cool breeze softly touches 
your face with somehow a suggestion of 
approaching day. You open your eyes 
—wide awake on the instant. No 
languor such as characterizes your awak- 
ening at home. You look about. The 
faintest of faint lights appear in the 
east. Out in the pines a wise old moun- 
tain Jay sneezes and chirps uncertainly, 
observing that, in his opinion it is nearly 


morning. 
You agree with him. You spring 
from your blankets, shiver a little, dash 


way to the creek and splash your head 

and face with the ice-cold water, rush 
back in a glow and start the coffee-pot 
to singing the opening overture to a 
breakfast fit for the gods. 

Then, while it is yet dark, you pick 
up your rod and steal away down the 
river. The reel’s music drones in your 
ear and the “whish” of the slender line 
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as invisible it plays back and forth upon 
the grey water thrills your soul and your 
eyes follow the dancing fly as it tests 
carefully each pool and eddy. 

Back again—and another breakfast! 

Trout! Lashin’s of trout! Firm, 
sweet and fresh from Nature’s own store. 
You could eat all the time. 

And here you have all the air you 
want to breathe. 

The evening comes. You build up a 
roaring camp fire. It throws a flickering 
glare out into the darkness and changes 
the green of the surrounding pines into 
another green such as is never seen by 
day. You are in an enchanted land— 
a land of Christmas trees! From the 
lower branch of one hangs the gleaming 
form of a deer. The magnificent antlers 
are set high above your bed. 

The fire dies. The camp dog settles 
himself before the embers with a long, 
squeaky soft whine of utter contentment 
and closes his eyes. He is full of ven- 
ison ribs and he longs not for heaven. 
Neither do you. You roll drowsily 
between your blankets and immediately 
feel the oncoming of sleep. No insomnia 
beneath the pines. Afar on the slopes 
sounds the plaintive notes of a night 
bird. The rushing water sings a lulling 
sleep song in your ears. The stars 
twinkle and twinkle and blur in your 
eyes. At last you see them through 
closed lids. You are asleep. 


God of the Hills! you are calling me. 


Soul of my soul, you are calling me! 
Though I were dumb 


I would answer some— 
Way or another and joyous come 
Home to the high Sierra! 
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Drawing by Mary C. Brady 
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RAISIN GROWING AT GREENFIELD’S NEAR BAKERSFIELD 


These clusters of Muscat of Alexandria grapes are allowed to remain on trays or papers night 
and day, the warm sun and dry air completing the making of perfect raisins. 


The Empire of Kern 


By Cuartes P. Fox 


Secretary of the Board of Trade of Kern County, California 


HEN Kern county, California, 

began its system of irrigation, 

which has since become the 
largest in the United States under one 
management, it started in a modest way 
with no thought beyond that of water- 
ing the corn growing on a group of 
some half dozen small ranches. At that 
time there was no such thing as a science 
of irrigation. The farmers of Califor- 
nia knew from observation that the 
Mexicans had a way, by coaxing little 
streams to run through ditches and 
impeding them by means of dams, of 
restoring the supposed short-coming of 

4 


Nature when she failed to provide a 
sufficient rainfall. 

Acquired knowledge consisted of the 
information that the Nile annually over- 
flows its banks, watering the fields 
adjoining; that the Chinese flood their 
rice fields; and some knew that in the 
Old Testament somewhere a “garden 
well watered” was spoken of. But to 
take from a river all of its water, to 
rob it of its last drop—the treatment 
now accorded Kern river—and to lead 
the stream away in a hundred channels, 
distributing its waters over a stretch of 
land thousands of times as great in area 
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CHESTER AVENUD, BAKERSFIELD, LOOKING NORTH 


as the original basin, was probably never 
thought of. Yet such has been the result 
achieved by those who in the beginning 
builded better than they knew. To 
attain this end, the pioneer irrigators 
of Kern were compelled to meet and 
overcome conditions with extremely lim- 
ited means and without the aid of 
experience. 

A number of ideas which are char- 
acteristic of California irrigation were 
evolved here, the principal one being, 
perhaps, the weir. Previous to the 
invention of this means of diverting the 
waters of a natural stream into an arti- 
ficial channel, there were only two 
methods employed—masonry and wing 
dams. The first of these is in use in 
India and other countries, but in Kern 
county, the solid dam was out of the 
question. Material was not obtainable, 
and had it been, the cost of construction 
would have rendered its use prohibitive. 
On the other hand, wing dams were most 
unsatisfactory. Built, usually, of brush 
and sand, they frequently were swept out 
at the time when most needed, to the 
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The wooden weir, as afterward devel- 
oped, has answered every purpose of the § 
masonry dam, at a cost of about $7,000 
as against $150,000; and has been far 
more effectual than the wing dam and 
probably in the long run less expensive, @ 
considering the labor involved in replac- § 
ing the latter at more or less frequent 7 
intervals. 

Cheap, sufficient and comparatively 
permanent—one built twenty-five years | 
ago is still in a state of perfect § 
preservation—the Kern weir, character- | 
ized by a civil engineer of national 
repute as “a striking example of the 
audacity of American engineering,” 
has been copied wherever like con- 
ditions exist and like results are sought. 
Engineers from Russia, Italy, India, 
Australia, Spain, and western states of 
America have inspected this weir and 
reported upon it to their respective 
governments. 

Briefly, the Kern weir consists of three 
rows of sheet-piling driven across the | C 
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THE EMPIRE OF KERN 


bed of the stream from bank to bank, 
the piling being tongued and grooved 
in order to prevent the washing away 
of the quicksands in which the planks 
are sunk. The piling sustains a floor 
weighted down with boxes of sand, 
upon which in turn the superstructure 
is built. This latter consists of stag- 
ing against which are laid removable 
boards that, when in place, obstruct the 
flow and raise the level of the stream 
to the level of the canal through which 
the water then flows to the higher out- 
side lands. 

How to dig ditches at the least cost 
in time and labor was the problem to 
which the early population addressed 
itself, and the question was attacked in 
a Californian sort of way. Hands were 
scaree and expensive, horses plentiful 
and cheap. Doing things on the “jerk- 
line” plan was typical, and many 
machines were built which their invent- 
ors hoped would enable canals to be 
constructed by animal labor. They were 
mostly failures and the most ambitious 
was the greatest failure of all. This 
was a plow that was to cut a furrow 
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four feet wide and as many feet deep. 
The whole community witnessed its first 
trial. Sixty yoke of oxen and forty 
span of mules were hitched to its beam. 
To the surprise of its inventor it was 
absolutely uncontrollable. Either the 
thing barely skimmed the ground, leav- 
ing scarcely a track behind, or it buried 
itself so deeply that it would have 
served as an anchor for the largest ship 
in the fiercest gale. Between digging 
it out of the ground when the immense 
motive power was stalled, and endeavor- 
ing to make it take hold when it 
chose merely to slide over the sur- 
face, the men operating the plow con- 
demned it; and, finally succeeding in 
turning their great team around, they 
hauled it back to the ranch house. 
It is there yet—the remains of a 
dream. 

Then came the era of the buck- 
scraper. It was a rude affair, first and 
last, but it was so improved in the 
course of time as to answer an impor- 
tant purpose economically. The Callo- 
way, one of the largest irrigating canals 
in the world, was built entirely with 
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CHESTER AVENUE, BAKERSFIELD, LOOKING SOUTH—THE MARY BEB. BEALE MEMORIAL TOWER IN THB 


DISTANCE, AT THE JUNCTION OF SEVENTEENTH STREET 
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Step-ladder or stilts are necessary to reach the 
ripening ear of corn on the rich flat lands of Kern. 
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it. The original was invented by a@ 
farmer of Goose Lake slough who had 
not the means to buy the scraper then 
in general use. It consisted of a straigh 
edge plank with a span of horses 7 
hitched to each end. When perfected © 
it was a plank, iron-shod on the 
cutting edge, with low runners at each 7 
end, and with a rigid tail-board 
Unloaded, it slid face down on th 
runners, the tail-board erect in the air. | 
When about to be loaded, the board was © 
pulled back and down. This set the | 
plank on edge. Standing upon the tail- 7 
board the driver started his team and 
the loose earth was pushed along to the 7 
embankment, when, the driver stepping 7 
off, the scraper dumped itself. Dirt | 
was moved by this means, where the | 
distance was short, at a feed and labor | 
expense of two cents the cubic yard, © 
a fact that enabled the three hundred 7 
miles of canals and the thousand and 7 
one miles of laterals to be made in less 
than a generation. : 

The trickling stream which the peon 
trailed along with his spade from the 
ditch source was too slow a means of 7 
wetting the ground to satisfy the more F 
ambitious American irrigator. Running 7 
the water out through furrows upon the 7 
soil likewise proved a partial failure 7 
and larger farming compelled the adop- © 
tion of another method. The rice fields © 
of China were turned to for a sugges- 7 
tion. The Chinaman’s scheme of flooding 7 
the surface seemed to embrace the plan 7 
most practicable, but his way of finding | 
the lay of the land by actual trial with | 
a stream of water, was a bit primitive. | 
The surveyor’s level was employed @ 
instead and in 1872, on the James ranch, 7 
the Chinese irrigator being the model, © 
the world’s first contour line for a check © 
was run. Since that time the watering | 
of practically every grass and grain crop @ 
in California has been done by check 
flooding. The check divides a field into | 
many compartments, set off by low, @ 
broad levees. A levee is run at such & 
a distance from a similar one on slightly § 
higher ground that when the water, & 
turned in from above, reaches its top, § 
the expanse between the two is covered. © 
A field so arranged becomes a series of 
temporary ponds. 
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Formerly the ditches feeding these 
ponds, which are also called checks, 
were led along the highest ground and 
the water was allowed to flow in at one 
end; but a more scientific method is 
now being adopted. Simply, this is 
to bisect the check at the lowest 
point by a ditch which is a mere depres- 
sion. The upper check is allowed to fill 
from the ditch. The second is filled 
with water from the ditch, and from 
the first check which is drained by the 
operation. This niethod has been found 
to be the most profitable for three rea- 
sons: The ground is more evenly sat- 
urated, there is no waste of water, and 
injury to land and crops resulting from 
standing water is avoided. 

When the first ditches were being 
excavated, a number of schemes were put 
into effect by enthusiastic farmers who 
associated themselves into co-operative 
bodies through the agency of which, 
canals were to be constructed and water 
distributed. Several were finished and 
kept in repair by voluntary donations 
of work. But there was so much misun- 
derstanding, so many quarrels and so 
many bloody fights on the ditch banks 
between the shareholders who were equal 
owners and recipients of benefits, that 
the full advantage was never secured. At 
last peace was brought about, but it 
was at the price of ownership. The 
shareholders sold to corporations of large 
capital, and these have since made just 
division of the waters, selling the com- 
modity at rates fixed by the people 
through the county board of supervi- 
sors. To irrigate was at first frequently 
impossible owing to the deterrent influ- 
ence of a shotgun in the hands of an 
aggrieved neighbor and partner. Now a 
gentlemanly zanjero lifts the head gate 
and the water is spread out at an expense 
of less than fifty cents an acre without 
fuss or denial. The warring interests 
have been welded into a vast correlated 
system securing to each patron his entire 
rights. 

Upon the area influenced by this sys- 
tem, are today some of the finest ranches 
in the world. The soil produces pro- 
digious crops of alfalfa, corn, and 
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Midsummer scenes on the Calloway, one of 
the largest irrigating canals in the world. 


































Building an oil reservoir to hold a half million barrels— 
An oil sump-hole—Prune drying in the Brundage orchard. 
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cereals; orchards, the limbs 
of which will not sustain the 
weight of the fruit they bear ; 
vines that yield the maxi- 
mum in quantity; vegetables, 
berries, melons, and all else 
of useful and ornamental 
vegetation peculiar to a semi- 
tropical climate. 

The Kern Island canal was 
the first of consequence to be 
excavated, and it was origi- 
nally intended as a measure 
for drainage. Its construc- 
tion, by the creation of a 
well-defined channel, led to 
the lower levels the water 
that formed the swamps 
through which it passed and 
a considerable scope of coun- 
try was thus reclaimed. The 
ground having been dried out 
and patents having been 
issued under the statute in 
such cases made and pro- 
vided, the use of the canal 
was reversed and water was 
turned out of it again in 
time and quantity as needed 
by the crops that replaced 
the flags and tules. 

A somewhat similar 
instance transpired in later 
years when the promoters of 
a reclamation — enterprise 
relieved a tract of land of 
the overflow and secured a 
title to it; but when they 
attempted to irrigate the 
same district, they found 
that so much had been done 
in the way of new ditch 
building further up the river 
that their water-way was 
dry. Then began the ripa- 
rian rights contention which 
led to litigation lasting eight 
years. An extra session of 
the legislature was called. 
Finally, a compromise was 
effected which settled for all 
time the ownership of the 
waters and enabled their use 
to be enjoyed by each party 
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according to his rights. 

The close fellowship 
between drainage and irri- 
gation is aptly illustrated in 
another locality where two 
canals extend for miles side 
by side. One prevents over- 
flow by carrying the flood 
waters past the land into an 
enormous reservoir, while the 
other returns them for the 
irrigation of the same sec- 
tion; and paradoxical as it 
may seem, on the same right- 
of-way, their use is for con- 
tradictory purposes and the 
current of the one flows in 
a direction opposite to that 
of the other. The country 
traversed by them is abso- 
lutely flat. 

Out of the small beginning 
--a little ditch dug in 1862 
to irrigate Colonel T. A. 
Baker’s field in which now, 
instead of thrifty corn, stands 
the growing and thriving city 
of Bakersfield—has come a 
more or less complete 
improvement over natural 
conditions. The material out 
of which man has made what 
can be seen today was a level 
plain, roughly, thirty miles 
by fifty in extent; as to soil 
surprisingly rich, a part of 
it barren with a forbidding 
dryness, the remainder 
swamp and tule wastes; the 
mouth of a river at the upper 
side, a chain of shallow lakes 
below; a rainfall less than 
that of any other section of 
the United States excepting 
the utter desert regions, and 
amounting annually to 
hardly more than migl:t 
ordinarily be experienced in 
the Ohio valley in three wet 
summer days. This lack of 
rain, once supposed to be a 
drawback, was made up arti- 
ficially by a means enabling 
the farmer virtually to 
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High flood on the river—Combined harvester in the 
field—Three trains like this each day carry out Kern 
county’s oil product—Fishing from the weir. 
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In the oil fields—One of Kern’s best products—Getting 
wheat ready for market—Wheat-laden teams heading toward 
the railway. 


control the precipitation and 
make his weather what he 
would. An advantage so 
superior having been gained, 
it is to be inferred that it 
was followed up; and Kern 
county has made much of its 
opportunities. 

Bakersfield, its chief trad- 
ing center and seat of govern- 
ment, is among the best built 
and pleasantest of Califor- 
nia cities. Isolated geograph- 
ically, it has been compelled 
to become a metropolis in 
everything save size, and, 
speaking along the smooth 
edge of the truth, itis probably 
more sufficient to itself than 
any other municipality in 
the state excepting San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. It is 
no other town’s suburb. It 
waits upon itself. It has its 
own back country. It has, 
also, a certain indefinable 
provincialism of its own, an 
air peculiar to itself, an indi- 
viduality that is a heritage 
from the hardy pioneers who 
didthingsand relied uponnone 
but themselves for results. 

Fine business blocks, com- 
fortable and pretty homes, 
an excellent school system, 
morning and evening papers 
with their full despatches, 
churches, lodges, strong 
financial and up-to-date com- 
mercial institutions, paved 
and oiled_ streets, mark 
Bakersfield. Backed by the 
strength of vast agricultural 
resources but partially devel- 
oped; the wealth of a sur- 
rounding mineral belt of 
exceptional variety in prod- 
ucts; oil fields the whole 
world knows the value of; 
and assisted by its situation 
at the foot of a giant moun- 
tain crossed by two railroad 
lines that find it necessary 
to maintain large machine 
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repair shops and power Sa Sai aa ante aie] 
relays, this little city of 
10,000 people feels that it 
faces a future as much 
greater than its present, as 
its present is greater than 
Colonel Baker’s field of corn. 

The capacity of Kern river 
having been reached by the 
many canals which carry 
away its waters, the subject 
of pump irrigation has been 
given much attention during 
the past few years, with 
the result that land that 
would otherwise have 
remained dry, has _ been 
brought under a high degree 
of cultivation. 

It has long been known 
that underlying the floor of 
the upper San Joaquin val- 
ley is a stratum of water- 
bearing gravel from which 
can be drawn inexhaustible 
quantities. The point at 
which the stream is reached 
varies from thirty to one 
hundred and twenty-five feet, 
but in nearly every instance, 
regardless of the well’s depth, 
the water rises to within less 
than twenty-five feet of the 
surface, permitting the use 
of pumps deriving their effi- 
ciency from suction. These 
pumps are of such dimen- 
sions as to require all the 
way from five to fifty horse- 
power of energy to operate 
them. 

Wells supplying water 
enough to irrigate from three 
hundred and twenty to six 
hundred and forty acres of 
alfalfa, are not uncommon. 
A reservoir is usually con- 
structed for the storing of 
the water between the peri- 
ods of irrigation, and for the 
further purpose of giving 
the water a big “head” when 
applied to the land, a fea- High School at Bakersfield—Kern County Courthouse— 
ture not to be overlooked by 7"® Mmerson School. 
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St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Bakersfield— 
The Lowell School—First Methodist Episcopal 
Church—The Beale Library, erected in memory 
of General E. F. Beale by his son, Truxtun Beale. 
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the experienced irrigator. A few 
hopeful pioneers along this line began 
pump-irrigation twelve or fifteen years 
ago, but they failed owing to the 
cost and difficulty of obtaining fuel. 
They relied upon sage-brush for the 
generation of steam, and the supply soon 
gave out. The plants were abandoned, 
only to be placed in commission again 
when oil was discovered and an abundant 
source of cheap fuel was disclosed. What 
once was folly has later been shown to 
be the height of business wisdom. Others 
have since been attracted to the project 
of pump-irrigation and a large number 
of plants have been installed with the 
result that those owning them have their 
own water supply to be used exactly 
when required, in as large quantities 
as seems necessary, at all seasons of the 
year, and—most important—at a low 
expense rate, no greater, probably, then 
that involved when a system drawing 
from a river is depended upon. Some 
five years of exhaustive trial have proved 
beyond the question of a doubt, the 
entire practicability of irrigation from 
wells on lands hitherto thought irre- 
deemably dry. 

With the cheapest and best fuel in 
the world available, with a never-failing 
and convenient water supply, and with 
immense tracts of excellent but low- 
priced land, Kern county, which has 
done so much for itself in the way of 
bringing the desert and the swamp into 
cultivation, seems to be about to make 
use of possibilities that, added to its 
present achievements, will make this one 
of the wealthiest sections of California. 

A source of power that is extensively 
used in the country immediately sur- 
rounding Bakersfield, is electricity. A 
plant stationed at the mouth of Kern 
river canyon develops the energy used 
in lighting the city, propelling the street- 
cars, and operating the machinery used 
for many other purposes, and there yet 
remains a surplus. This surplus is 
transmitted to the farming section, and 
constitutes the energy which raises water 
to irrigate small and large ranches. It 
is the ideal power but, owing to the cost 
of transmission lines, can be availed of 
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TOBACCO FIELD AT GREENFIELD’S RANCH, NEAR BAKERSFIELD—NOTE THE PALMS CLOSE BY, AND 
OTHER SEMITROPIC VEGETATION 


at present only by those living in a 
favored locality. 

Even on the higher lands which edge 
the now cultivated portion, the delta 
of the river, water can be obtained in 
abundant supply, and on those more 
elevated slopes, oranges and lemons grow 
to perfection, the fruit maturing a 
month earlier than in some other por- 
tions of the state. The soil is wonder- 
fully stimulating to plant growth when 


water is applied, for it has lain naked 
to the bright skies, almost unwashed of 
rain or flood, for ages ripening in the 
sun. The temperature is right. Water 
is just beneath and the power to lift it 
can be obtained cheaper than in the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania. If Kern is true 
to her history and as resourceful as in 
the past, the geographical center of Cali- 
fornia’s citrus belt may be moved in this 
direction. 





Worthy Work 


By Artuur J. BurDIck 


To plant a hope in a human heart, 


To bring a smile to a weary face 


Where care and sorrow have left their trace, 


Is truest work and the sweetest art. 





HERD ARE THREE TYPES OF LEMONS GROWN IN CALIFORNIA 
At the left is the Lisbon, in the center, the Eureka, at the right, the Villa Franca. 


A Lemon Propaganda 


By HeatTHEeRwick Kirk 


HE California lemon has already 
established itself firmly in the 
states of the middle west ; it is mak- 

ing its way steadily into the states of the 
old south ; but it is still pleading its cause 
in the eastern states. Various reasons may 
be given for this condition of affairs. The 
west is bold, changeful, ever ready to 
take up new things that promise well; 
the south follows the lead of the west; 
but the east is conservative, even in the 
matter of food-stuffs, and exacts a clear 
demonstration of value before it will 
enter a new field. If New York is begin- 
ning to see that the California lemon is 
really of superior quality, it does not 
believe that the state is capable of sup- 
plying the summer demand. Evidence to 
convince it will soon be given. The 
immense crop of the present year will 
force itself into the eastern market in 
fearless competition with the product of 
Sicily. During five days of March, 173 
carloads were shipped eastward. This 
was three and a half times the greatest 
average daily shipment previously made. 
Before the end of summer, the east will 
learn that the California lemon crop is 


perennial, and that the state is capable 
of meeting a growing and unlimited 
summer demand. 

The present situation of the lemon 
industry has been very carefully weighed 
by the Southern California Fruit 
Exchange. As a result, it has entered 
upon an eastern propaganda, and its 
zealous missionaries are now in the 
field. Its plan is to send exhibits to the 
eastern market centers, under the man- 
agement of George A. Charters. The 
first of these exhibits has already been 
made. It was placed at the Erie pier, 
New York. It attracted general atten- 
tion and won unstinted but merited 
praise. The mature fruit was beautiful 
in its waxy-yellow, velvet-like appearance, 
and superfine in quality. The unique 
feature of the exhibit consisted in living 
branches of the lemon tree, showing blos- 
soms and fruit in all stages of develop- 
ment from the size of a pea to that of 
the mature fruit. It was pointed out 
that the largest fruit is supplying the 
present shipments; that the small green 
fruit will ripen in time to fully meet 
the summer demand; and that the 
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blossoms will produce fruit for the next 
December markets. This continuous 
fruiting was a great surprise—almost a 
marvel—to many whose knowledge of 
fruit trees is confined to those which, 
like the apple, bear once a year. It would 
be a further revelation to the people of 
the east if at this time of the year 
(April) they could visit the inland 
lemon groves of Azusa, San Dimas, 
Ontario, Rialto, Arlington Heights, 
Corona, Whittier and Hollywood, or 
the coast groves of Santa Barbara, 
Santa Paula and San Diego. The 
various stages of bud, blossom and fruit 
would appeal to them in perfection in 
these groves spread over wide areas. 
In regard to the profitable disposal of 
this year’s crop in the eastern markets, 
Mr. Charters and Mr. Maude, the general 
eastern agents of the Southern California 
Fruit Exchange, have conferred with 
some of the leading importers of foreign 
lemons. It was made clear to the latter 
that California must of necessity force 
itself into these markets to share the 
trade at any cost; because there it must 


sell the great surplus of this year’s out- 


—the stem is cut carefully near the fruit 
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put after supplying the established trade 
of the west and south. It was sug- 
gested to the importers that a limitation 
of the import of lemons would best sub- 
serve their own interests as well as those 
of the California producers and dealers. 
Although it has become a matter of seri- 
ous consideration to them, it does not 
appear that the importers have been won 
over yet to this view of the situation. 
This slowness to yield is doubtless an 
illustration of the conservatism of long- 
vested interests, if it is not an illustra- 
tion of a calm confidence of mastery. 
However, the great intelligence and busi- 
ness acumen of these importers may be 
relied upon to bring them at length to a 
correct conclusion; and reaching a cor- 
rect conclusion, in the meantime, will 
continue to be fostered by the ever- 
pressing business need of preserving 
profits. 

Lemon culture in California, like 
orange culture, was for many years in a 
purely experimental stage. This is no 
longer true, though there is still much to 
learn about the industry. The problem 
today is the marketing of lemons. This 
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is emphasized by the task of disposing 
of this year’s enormous crop, which is 
estimated at five thousand carloads, or 
double that of the last or any other pre- 
vious year. There are certain condi- 
tions that lend hope to this undertaking. 
The first is the excellent quality of the 
fruit, which has not been damaged in 
the least by either wind or frost. The 
second lies in the fact that the trees 
show all stages of growth from blossoms 
to mature fruit, thus insuring a supply 
for every season of the year, besides mak- 
ing it possible for the shippers to handle 
them without overcrowding or, perhaps, 
losing them by decay in a glutted 
market. 

For many years the lemon ranchers 
of California, unmindful, it must be 
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confessed, of the waste incident to the 
experimental stage cited above, com- 
plained bitterly that the expense of pro- 
duction and transportation were absorb- 
ing all the profits of the industry. With 
ever-increasing crops of finer quality, 
and with the rate of transportation now 
in force, these complaints are less fre- 
quently heard. 

A fourth condition that has helped the 
lemon growers and given them hope is 
the tariff of one cent a pound which 
Congress has placed on foreign lemons. 
Without this tariff the growers of Sicily, 
having at their command cheap labor 
and low rates of transportation by sea, 
practically barred the California growers 
from the markets of our Atlantic sea- 
board. 


Lemon Growing in California 


By EvizasetH A. Warp 


EMON growing is no longer an 
experiment in California. The 
industry has had an uphill road 

to climb and it has not yet reached the 
top, but remarkable headway has been 
made, and California supplies today 
nearly a third of all the lemons con- 
sumed in the United States, annual ship- 
ments ranging from 1,300 to 2,000 car- 
loads. 

It was more than a hundred years 
ago that the Franciscan fathers, with 
characteristic frugality, planted the first 
orchards about their missions, and 
among them the orange and lemon trees 
had their place. But for three quarters 
of a century the great rancheros of 
California pastured their cattle on foot- 
hills and mesas with little thought that 
the stunted yellow citrus fruit of those 
mission gardens would some day spread 
over their desert grazing lands in flour- 
ishing orchards. Indeed, so gradual has 
been the growth of the industry that 


it has been recognized only within a 
generation as an important commercial 
factor of the state. There were so many 
problems connected with its culture, so 
many contradictory reports of its 
requirements, the labor required was so 
incessant and the results of experiment- 
ing were so often discouraging, that the 
marvel is that so marked a success has 
been made of it, and within such a 
short time since determined study has 
been put upon it. 

The work is still going on and 
orchards have been planted in many 
of the central and southern counties, 
wherever enough protection and an 
equable climate can be found. Given 
these requirements, with abundance of 
water and incessant, intelligent care, the 
lemon will thrive in almost any fertile 
soil. 

The Horticultural Commission statis- 
tician has estimated that there are 
about one and a half million acres in 
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The principal method of irrigation is ichat is known as the furrow system 


California where it is possible to grow 
citrus fruits successfully, and that there 
are only seventy-five thousand acres, 
approximately, at present planted to 
orangesandlemons. Of this number about 
fifteen thousand are lemons, and these 
are found largely in the southern 
counties. The lemon is more sensitive 
to cold than the orange and the area 
where it can be grown profitably is cor- 
respondingly more limited, but a large 
field is yet open to both industries. The 
lemon has the advantage, however, of 
requiring less heat to mature the crop, 
which quite compensates for its more 
delicate nature. 

In planting an orchard, budded stock 
is invariably chosen. Some variety of 
citrus tree of vigorous root growth is 
selected, usually the sour orange or 
pomelo stock. Into this is budded the 
varieties of lemon which experience has 
proved to be best. It is found that 
trees grown directly from cuttings lack 
vigor and strength to produce a fair 
yield of fruit. There are three or four 


dozen varieties at the disposal of the 
budder, but the desirable ones for grow- 
ing commercially in California are lim- 


ited to less than half a dozen. The 
Lisbon, Villa Franca and Eureka are 
the lemons most largely grown here, 
the Eureka having originated at Los 
Angeles. 

The variations show themselves in 
several ways. One variety produces a 
very superior fruit, but it is thorny and 
the fruit is likely to be marred. Another 
is a heavy bearer and thornless, but 
perhaps its keeping qualities are inferior 
or its acidity is not up to the standard. 
Some are regular bearers, others erratic, 
some hardy and some more tender, and 
the texture and thickness of the skin 
and the number of seeds are important 
factors in the selection of varieties. It 
is interesting to note the characteristic 
shapes of the different kinds of lemons, 
round, oval, elongated, rounded ends or 
tapering. 

The chosen stock is budded when it 
is two or three years old, and the trees 
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When the sorting is completed they are 


put carefully away in trays for the curing period 


are planted about twenty feet apart. An 
orchard five years old is expected to bear 
a light crop. This is three years earlier 
than the Sicilian orchards come into 
bearing and the question is raised 
whether or not California growers force 
their lemons too rapidly at the beginning 
of their career, thus precluding the 


long years of prosperity which Sicilian 
5 J J 


lemons enjoy. But the industry on a 
scientific basis is still too young to per- 
mit of an immediate answer. 

The water question is always a vital 
one to the California fruit grower 
and in growing lemons even more water 
is needed than for oranges because of 
their continuous bearing. Frequent irri- 
gation is necessary in some sections, and 
less water is demanded in others, but 
irrigation in some amount is needed in 
every lemon orchard. It usually takes 
place after one of the pickings, but the 
orchardist must be his own judge of 
the best time to do it, and of the amount 
of water that is needed. The principal 
method is what is known as the furrow 
system. Furrows are made between the 
rows and water is allowed to run in 
them a varying number of hours accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil and the 
frequency of irrigating. A flume along 
the edge of the orchard pours its streams 
from the little trap-doors in its sides 
into the waiting furrows. The land is 
afterward thoroughly cultivated. 
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One of the earliest and 
most important considerations 
connected with a young or- 
chard is that of pruning. The 
methods are various and each 
has it stanch supporters, but 
the object of all pruning is 
to produce a larger per cent 
of high-grade fruit. It is not 
probable that a uniform sys- 
tem will ever be adopted in 
California because of differ- 
ences in local needs, and also 
because several systems may be 
proved equally efficacious in 
their results. Then, too, differ- 
ent varieties of lemons require 
treatment each in accordance 
with its particular individ- 
uality. There are a few vital prin- 
ciples however that are followed in 
all lemon pruning, from certain rec- 
ognized characteristics that must be 
developed in the tree, and where the 
manner differs it is simply a disagree- 
ment of the doctors as to remedies. The 
few points that seem to be established 
in the matter are, that wood-growth 
must be sacrificed to fruit-growth, that 
there must be a vigorous, stocky trunk 
and a few strong main branches as a 
foundation to support a heavy load of 
fruit, that the best and largest quan- 
tities of fruit grow low on short spurs, 
and that a free circulation of light and 
air, combined with a leafy protection 
from sun and wind is necessary to best 
results. 

To the novice, a freshly pruned lemon 
orchard is a sad mutilation, but the 
experienced grower sees in it a beauti- 
ful object-lesson in the conforming 
power of intelligent culture over one of 
Nature’s most capricious products. Like 
certain of the higher creations, the lemon 
tree, to give the best results, must receive 
careful training from the start, and the 
growth of the first year is severely cut 
back to force sturdier roots and a strong 
stocky base. For three or four years 
the branching is severely discouraged 
with this one purpose in mind. Then 
the few limbs that have been allowed to 
remain will be strong and reliable for 
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furnishing desirable new growth. A 
tendency of the older branches to spread 
out and droop is valuable in causing 
small fruit-spurs to start. The rank, 
upright-growing branches are carefully 
repressed so that no vigor of the tree 
may be wasted in useless wood-growth. 

The lemon is such an enterprising 
grower that it is somewhat of a problem 
when to prune, but in late winter and 
early spring it reaches a quasi-dormant 
stage, and the heaviest pruning is done 
then. Upon each branch one or two 
leaders, or wood-growth in contradis- 
tinction to fruit-spurs, are allowed to 
remain as a foundation for future 
growth. The next year another leader 
or two is left, and so from year to 
year, with judicious pruning, a studied 
ramification is evolved which furnishes 
the desired fruit-spurs and necessary 
leafiness without a meaningless tangle 
of growth to retard and mar the fruit. 


It is far more advantageous to have - 


one person superintend the pruning of 
an orchard from the start, than to allow 
different ones with necessarily varying 
ideas to undertake it. The general effect 
of this sort of pruning is an orchard of 
low trees with the repressed growth 
of years concentrated in the few clean, 
firm branches that radiate from the 
parent trunk enough to easily round out 
the circumference and give the shade 
required. 

One is impressed with the intensity 
of purpose in the little tree. 


also in the expense of picking the fruit. 
The lemon is a continuous bearer so 
that the blossom, green fruit of all sizes, 
and mature fruit as well are found on 
the tree at the same time. The blossom 
is waxy white with the under part of 
the petals pinkish near the base, and it 
closely resembles the orange bloom, both 
in appearance and fragrance. The fruit 
is from six to nine months in growing 
from blossom to maturity. It is found 
expedient to pick the fruit regu- 
larly once in four or five weeks, and it 
will be readily seen that whatever facili- 
tates rapid work among the pickers 
makes a very noticeable difference in the 
net proceeds of the crop. It would be 
more literal to speak of cutting the 
lemons than of picking them, for the work 
is done by small clippers and the stem 
is cut carefully near the fruit. One 
who is not familiar with the lemon on 
the tree naturally thinks of it as yellow, 
but it is harvested wholly by size and not 
by color. Indeed, it is more often green 
than yellow. Lemons are picked when 
they are from two and a sixth to two 
and five-eighths inches in diameter, and 
the picker soon learns to measure the 
proper size with eye or hand. If any 
of the fruit accidentally grows over size 
it is so much loss, for it is unmarketable. 

The gathering of a lemon crop is a 


very particular matter because of the 


delicate nature of the lemon skin. The 
oil cells are very easily injured and only 





Kverything bends toward one 
thing, fruit bearing, and the 
richly laden branches, with 
their perfect fruit, give an 
indefinable satisfaction in a 
product wrought out with 
such infinite care and with 
results so altogether worthy 
of the labor bestowed upon it; 
not a chance attainment, but 
one that always awaits the 
determined orchardist who, 
having put his hand to the 
plow looks not back. The low 
pruning serves an important 








purpose not only in the econ- 
omy of the tree itself but 
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THE CROCKER-SPERRY LEMON HOUSE AT MONTECITO 
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Lemons are picked when they are from two and a-sixth 
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to two and five-eighths inches in diameter 


a slight mar relegates a lemon to the 
cull heap, and the greatest care is neces- 


sary in handling the fruit. No one 
wants a green hand to pick lemons. He 
must know the business and have a 
proper appreciation of the careful work 
that is absolutely necessary to the pros- 
perity of the grower. He must even 
have a care to the length of his finger- 
nails, for experienced growers assert that. 
an incredible proportion of culls is due 
to negligence in the matter of trimming 
the nails. In some orchards padded 
baskets are used, in others picking sacks 
of various sorts find favor, and the 
lemons are transferred from the gather- 
ing receptacles to the boxes almost as 
carefully as if they were eggs. The 
boxes are stacked on the shady side of 
the trees, when the sun is hot, until 
they are hauled to the packing-house. 
With all the fruit growing where it can 
be easily reached, a picker can pick from 
twenty-five to forty boxes a day, depend- 
ing upon the quantity of fruit on the 
trees. His work-day is necessarily short 
because the lemons must not be picked 
while the dew is on them, for this sub- 
jects the piled-up lemons to decay. At 
the packing-house the dusty or smutty 


fruit is given a quick washing. Some- 
times insect exudations on the fruit 
furnish a sticky surface to catch the 
dust, and a smut is formed which it is 
often almost impossible to remove. 
When the washing is done by hand it 
is a tedious and wearying task, but a 
washing-machine has been invented for 
the purpose and the work is done quickly 
and carefully and with infinitely less 
labor than formerly. 

In sorting and grading the lemons, 
the bruised are thrown aside and the 
perfect are compared with a model of 
the proper size. Those larger or smaller 
than the standard and those only slightly 
scratched are sold as inferior grades. 
When the sorting is completed they are 
put carefully away in trays or boxes 
for the curing period. The lemon when 
fresh from the tree has comparatively 
little juice, and the rind is thick. Time, 
and proper care in storing them, ripen 
the greenish skin to its character- 
istic yellow color, and the rind shrinks 
and the pulp mellows to its usual juicy 
condition. The acidity also is made 
keener by curing, for the freshly picked 
lemon is only mildly sour. The prin- 
cipal requirements in curing lemons are 
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a fairly even temperature and an 
abundant circulation of air about the 
boxes of fruit. The even temperature 
is attained largely by means of shade, 
usually in an airy building, and if 
lemons are to be stored for some time, 
a cool, dark place is especially desirable, 
the darkness being necessary to the 
coloring-up of the fruit. Lemons will 
ripen within a month to six weeks after 
picking, but the process may be hastened 
or retarded by regulating the tempera- 
ture of the store-house. 

This matter of storing lemons is a 
very important one to the grower, as it 
enables him to hold back his winter crop 
until the summer months when the 
eastern markets are more active and 
prices correspondingly better. Experi- 
menting is still going on to find the 
best methods of regulating the curing 
of the monthly crops. It is only recently 
that the success of keeping the winter 
lemons for summer markets has been 
demonstrated, and its worth to the 


industry can hardly be estimated. When 
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the lemons are needed for shipment they 
are packed in the standard lemon box 
which measures ten and a half by four- 
teen by twenty-seven inches, and the 
lemons are graded in eight grades 
according to the number that can be 
packed in a box. They range from two 
hundred and ten to four hundred and 
twenty, but the regular sizes are the 
three hundreds and three hundred and 
sixtys, the larger size being more in 
demand for the winter market. 

The cost of a box of lemons from 
tree to car averages about seventy- 
five cents, but the cost of marketing 
and selling the fruit brings up the 
total cost to nearly two dollars a 
box. 

Lemons are found less profitable to 
the small grower than to the man with 
the large orchard, and for this reason 
some with small holdings have seen fit 
to take them out or to bud them into 
oranges. They find that there are 
other crops which pay better on a small 
scale. But the large grower finds lemons 
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Lemons are handled almost as carefully as if they were eggs 
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a fair investment. Facilities for prop- 
erly caring for and handling the fruit 
at every period are amply provided for, 
and by a division of labor the employees 
on the large ranch are less expense, 
relatively, than on a small one. 

It has been seen that lemon growers, 
as well as other fruit men, have their 
serious trials in getting their goods into 
market, and in selling them after they 
are there. But these are difficulties of 
the moment. They will soon be settled, 
and, in general, they will stay settled. 
There is a foe, however, that has come 
to stay, and can be kept at bay only 
by continuous warfare. It is the scale 
insect. The coccid family is one of the 
most persistent of pests and when one 
branch of it has been quite successfully 
disposed of, an enterprising relative is 
on the ground almost immediately and 
the work must be done all over again. 
One mother scale will produce hundreds 
of young and these ravenous, lean little 
mites spread over the tender leaves and, 
piercing the surface with their minute 
beaks, they suck out the life-giving sap 


and gradually but surely destroy the 
usefulness of the tree. 

If these insects are allowed to increase 
without restraint they will ruin an 


orchard in a very few years. Heroic 
work along lines of defense has been 
done by several entomologists in the 
state, and two or three methods have 
been discovered for combating the evil. 
Indeed, California has been foremost in 
the fight against the enemies of fruit 
trees, having been the pioneer in import- 
ing beneficial, predaceous insects. Sev- 
eral kinds of coleoptera and hymenoptera 
have been introduced from both Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, and have done 
a wonderful work in preying upon the 
coccidae, each one working upon a par- 
ticular genus of the scale. 

At present in California little use is 
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made of the unmarketable fruit. The 
by-products, which in the Mediterranean 
countries are a considerable source of 
income, do not figure at all in the 
lemon-grower’s accounts, and the high 
price of labor on the Pacific coast has 
made it impracticable to try to manu- 
facture them there. If the time comes 
when the unsalable fruit can be utilized, 
a new era will have dawned in the Cali- 
fornia lemon industry, the significance 
of which cannot be easily estimated. 

Since physicians have announced that 
lemon juice is a disinfectant in water, 
and a remedy in influenza and fevers, 
there has been an increased demand for 
a concentrated juice, made from culls 
of all sorts. Candied lemon peel is 
made extensively in Italy, and Sicily 
exports large quantities of salted lemons 
to various countries for the same pur- 
pose. Citric acid is another important 
product of the lemon, and the oil from 
the rind is familiar to all housewives 
as lemon essence. One is surprised in 
enumerating its uses to note the versa- 
tility of the lemon. Cookery without 
its flavoring is unthought of in these 
days, and even the lavatory and bath are 
not fully equipped without the cleansing 
and refreshing lemon. 

It is difficult to make an estimate of 
the average annual yield and returns 
from a lemon orchard, the yield varying 
with local conditions and the returns 
varying with market conditions. Fluc- 
tuating competition with foreign impor- 
tations has a significant bearing upon 
the annual returns from lemons. LEast- 
ern: weather, too, has no small influence 
upon market conditions. Some full- 
bearing trees will average from ten to 
twelve boxes a year; others less than 
a box, and orchards vary in productive- 
ness from the extremes of merely paying 
running expenses to a thousand dollars 
an acre. 
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The 
Largest 


Lemon 


Ranch 


By Maupr WuitMan GLasBy 


HE Limoneira ranch in Ventura 

county is the largest lemon ranch 

in this county. It has two hun- 
dred and eight acres of lemons. In 1904 
the management shipped two hundred 
carloads or 62,400 boxes of fruit. It is 
estimated that twelve cents a box will 
cover the cost from tree to packing- 
house including cultivation. Washing, 
sorting and packing costs thirty-five 
cents more. To place the fruit in an 
eastern market add about ninety-five 
cents and you will have a total cost 
of one dollar and forty-two cents a box. 
This sum pays the cost of produc- 
tion and the fare of a box of lemons 
from its home on the tree in California 
to Boston, Massachusetts. 

It is interesting to know that the 
fruit is not picked according to its con- 
dition of ripeness but according to size. 
A ring varying from two and one- 
quarter to two and one-half inches is 
used to test the size. If the lemon just 
slips through, it is placed in the box. 














The various stages of bud, blossom 
and fruit on one branch 


Expert pickers can tell the size without 
using the ring. 

The process of washing and sorting 
is a very delicate one and is done auto- 
matically. Great care must be taken 
that no fruit is bruised or injured in 
any way, for much of it goes to the 
extreme eastern market. 

The machine which washes and sorts 
the fruit is first carefully adjusted and 
then tested by running an egg through 
it. If the egg goes through without 
breaking, the machine is considered to 
be properly adjusted for the lemons. 
After washing and sorting, the fruit is 
cured by placing under canvas cover 
for six weeks. At the end of that time 
it can be shipped safely without ice 
from Los Angeles to Boston. 

Between November and March, Jack 
Frost is sometimes seized with the 
mischievous desire for visiting this 
lemon ranch. Let me tell you how 
Jack is foiled by the fertile brains of 
men. He must not be allowed to touch 
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PACKINGHOUSE AND COTTAGES ON 


the tender young fruit, so the managers 
have provided small wire baskets, hold- 
ing about ten pounds of soft coal each. 
Ten thousand of these baskets are hung 
to the lower limbs of trees, here and 
there, and also on sticks between the 
rows. In the dead of night when the 
watchman gives the signal that Jack is 
approaching, fifty trained men hastily 


THE LIMONEIRA RANCH Tweedy's Studio, photo 
enter the orchard like firemen on duty. 
Down each row runs a man dashing 
coal-oil into each basket and at his heels 
follows another man with a torch. In 
twenty minutes the ten thousand baskets 
are ablaze and the temperature raised 
from eight to ten degrees. Thus has 
man once again come to triumph over 
Nature. 


California Poppies 


By GRACE 


Luce Irwin 


Poppy, blithest flower that grows,— 
The bees that bend thy orange bloom 


Are silenced by 


thy wild perfume, 


And leave thee in thy whispering rows 
Afar from any garden close. 


Children of our 


sunset skies, 


And, dancing where the west wind blows 
Over mesas, hills and flowering leas, 


You wander to 


the brink of seas, 


A vagrant with the wilful breeze. 


Free and wild, where 
The wilderness your 


You open wide y 


men go not, 
favored spot, 
our winsome eyes 


On Nature’s gorgeous mysteries 
Content to grow, to gleam, and glow, 
Forgotten by the butterflies. 
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Drawing by Mary Wellman 


California’s Garden Calendar 


By E. J. Wicxson 


Professor of Agricultural Practice, University of California 


JUNE 


in California gardening is to get 
wisdom about the use of water. 
The long, dry season lights its torch 


ble chief June task of the novice 


even amid the brilliance of the early - 


summer bloom and will scorch the blos- 
soms and sere the lawn almost before 
the gardener is assured of its approach. 
To prolong the early bloom and to main- 
tain thrift in the late-blooming plants, 
June work must be earnestly pursued. 
Its first essential is to maintain vigor- 
ously the deep and fine tilth of the sur- 
face soil which was enjoined for May; 
the second is to use water wisely. 

Two things rule in the garden use of 
water; quantity and method of applica- 
tion—and they rule jointly; neither can 
displace the other without reducing 
desirable effects. The whole truth about 
it would require a treatise, but a few 
hints may be helpful. The safest thing 
to do first is to knock a hole in the bot- 
tom of the eastern watering-pot: it will 
look just as well that way in a picture 
and that is about the only use for it 
in California. Let the watering-pot 
perish because it produces an impression 
of wetness without the substance there- 
of. The arm aches with an assurance 


of much water, the surface of the soil 
responds with muddy declaration of the 
same thing, and the plant gives the lie 
to both vain shows by spindling and 
yellowing to its death. There is in fact 
too little water applied and it is applied 
in the worst possible way and it results 
in a puddling of the surface, which, by 
repeated action, deepens until the soil- 
mass around and beneath the plant 
becomes a slab of baked soil from which 
moisture flies away by evaporation and 
into which after a time neither moisture 
nor air can penetrate, nor roots extend. 
The watering-pot has killed the plant 
—therefore, knock a hole in the bottom 
of it. 

Two things well used will bring escape 
from the evil just indicated: the garden 
hose and the garden ditch. For seed- 
lings, or other small plants, in borders 
and for the lawn, the garden hose with a 
fine nozzle is the proper medium to con- 
vey water, providing the water is spread 
in a gentle shower of fine drops and 
continued long enough to penetrate 
deeply in imitation of a gentle rainfall. 
But even so good a friend as the garden 
hose may be taught deceit. Rush into the 
garden with it, turn on full pressure, 
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dance about with a squirt here and 
there and then rush back into the house 
to dress for dinner with the virtuous 
exclamation that you have “hosed down” 
the garden—and you have done as little 
for the yearning plants as would a 
sprinkle of baptism for a man perishing 
of thirst in the desert. 

The quantity of water must be ade- 
quate for deep penetration: the method 
must be that which carries this water 
to the roots with the least loss by evap- 
oration and the least puddling of the 
soil following such application. Obvi- 
ously the secret of garden irrigation is 
the use of as much water as the soil can 
hold without actual saturation and 
recourse to watering at as long intervals 
as is possible without its drying out. The 
daily hosing may be cleanly and refresh- 
ing in a dusty locality, and worth the 
trouble from that point of view, but it 
is not a satisfactory irrigation to secure 
thrifty growth of plants. One good 
soaking a week or a fortnight, according 
to the hold which the soil has on water 
and the thirst of the air to remove 
it, is incomparably better than the friv- 
olous flirting of the hose which most 
amateurs are apt to indulge in. 
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For this reason the ditch along the 
bed or border from plant to plant, and 
the freshly made basin around isolated 
trees and shrubs, with a small stream of 
water running in the ditch, and the 
basins filled from the ditch or from the 
open hose, are ways of garden irrigation 
which should be employed as widely as 
possible except for the lawn. The true 
method for the lawn is to allow the hose 
or revolving sprinkler to stand in one 
place until the ground is thoroughly 
soft and wet to a foot or more in depth. 

But there are other things to do in 
June. Keep the walks scrupulously clean. 
Remove the spent bloom-shoots of all 
plants down to the offer of a good growth 
bud below. Pinch back the new growth 
of chrysanthemums, so as to get a very 
stalwart shoot and remove surplus suck- 
ers to concentrate growth in the stalks 
you select to survive. Train the new 
growth of all vines to prevent too great 
freedom and ranginess of growth—and 
then sit in the shade for long, quiet 
hours of gladness that the June heat of 
California has nothing in it of the 
depression which is born of the muggi- 
ness of summer in the humid climate 
of other lands. 


A Prayer 


By Etwyn HorrMan 


Give me, O gods! of the stronger drink 
That I may be strong as a man may be! 
Bear me, O Truth, to the farther brink 
That men may a witness find in me. 
Dower me, O Muse, with melody’s art, 
And the art to bind it to virile speech; 
And grant me, O Love, the thrill in the heart 
That shall carry home the word I teach! 





Books and Writers 


A new book, a new author, a new field, 

come before the novel reader in “The Way 

of the North.” It is, as 

Warren Cheney’s its sub-title announces, “A 

“The Way of Romance of the Days of 

the North’? Baranoff,”’ with Russian 

Alaska for its setting, and 

is written by Warren Cheney, a Californian 

whose name has often appeared among the 
contributors to the magazines. 

One Alaska has already become known to 
the readers of current fiction—the Alaska of 
Jack London and his companion writers, who 
have followed the gold hunters in their rush 
to the Klondike and to Nome, with their 
trains of dog-sledges, their Indian packers, 
their toil of treasure-hunt amid _ ice-pack 
and flood, with tales of the long night and the 
white trail, under the northern lights and the 
blazing stars of the arctic circle. 

But here is another Alaska, peopled with 
another race—seaboard Alaska of the early 
days of Russian rule, when Baranoff, the one 
Russian governor of competence, was strug- 
gling with the double task of satisfying the 
company that looked only to its profits from 
the monopoly of the fur trade, and of build- 
ing up a great Russian dependency that should 
stretch from the frozen ocean to the Spanish 
settlements in California. It is an Alaska 
worth knowing, and “The Way of the North” 
brings one corner of it before us with vivid 
interest. 

Mr. Cheney tells a good story, and in a 
way to give the most pleasure to the dis- 
criminating reader. He introduces a group 
of interesting men and women, who do things 
worth telling about, and does the telling with 
that rare quality in writing that makes 
distinction of style. 

The tale opens on the sea on board the Rus- 
sian company’s ship which, laden with immi- 
grants and supplies for the Alaskan settle- 
ments, is struggling over the storm-tossed 
waters of the North Pacific toward Sitka. 
On the vessel are gathered Fedor Kirilovitch 


Delarof, a doctor who tells the story in his 
own words; Joassaf Petrovitch, a priest or 
pope of the Russian Church; Anna Marya 
Garin, a young woman gently born, who is 
journeying with her father among the immi- 
grants of the steerage; and a company of 
peasants who are to toil in the upbuilding 
of the new settlements. 

Anna and her father excite the hostility 
of the immigrants by their aloofness, and are 
suspected of heresy and of dealings with the 
powers of evil. During a storm in which the 
vessel is nearly 


wrecked the superstitious 
peasants attack the pair and leave the old 
man in an unconscious and dying condition. 
Fedor is called to the steerage by the fright- 
ened steward, and this is his introduction to 
the heroine of the tale: 


For the moment the eye grasped no detail 
in the dull and smoky light. The low room 
was simply one great expanse of changing 
shadow. But as we gathered power of con- 
centration, groups of figures started out of the 
darkness, coming unexpectedly one after another 
like the trick settings of a fairy play. 

There were eighty of the poor creatures—a 
third perhaps being women and children—shut 
in that dreadful place. 

At the extreme end was a circle of men 
standing. ‘They fell away at our approach, and 
beyond them on the floor, against the wall, I 
discovered the patient we had come to see. He 
lay with his head entirely in the shadow of the 
corner, and his body limply doubled up against 
the wall. The relaxation was so complete that 
I thought him already dead. Respect or fear 
had kept the crowd a decent distance from him 
and he seemed to be alone. 

I passed quietly across the intervening space 
and bent beside him, feeling for his heart. But, 
almost as I touched him, there was a sudden 
movement in the shadow by the head, a flutter 
as of garments stirred, and something like a 
small whirlwind swept out between me and the 
sick man, throwing aside my hands and over- 
turning me suddenly on the floor. * 

In the shadow at the man’s head, youn I 
had not noticed her before, there was a young 
girl crouching. It was too dark to see her 
face, but from her attitude I knew she was 
waiting for me, bent for another spring. I hesi- 
tated as I came forward and she rose to meet 
me, stepped again between me and the man. 
he was a slender creature, hardly yet of 
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WARREN CHENEY, AUTHOR OF “THE WAY OF THB NORTH” 


woman's height. Her dress was disordered and 
on one shoulder, through a long rent, the white 
skin showed plainly. Her hair hung loosely 
about her face, and I could plainly see her 
body rise and fall with the intensity of her 
breathing. 

She was a pathetic little figure as she faced 
me in the dimness. She was evidently very 
much afraid and, as she watched me, her eyes 
had the brightness and shifty intensity of a 
hunted animal’s. One hand was held behind her, 
and with the other in self-conscious effort at 
concealment she again and again lifted up the 
torn flap of her dress, which as continually 
slipped away. 


Fedor succeeds in calming the fears of 
the excited girl, and is in turn threatened 
by the peasants, but with the assistance of the 
priest quiets them and bears the injured man 


to the cabin. The old man dies and Fedor 
charges himself with the care of the unpro- 
tected girl. She is on her way to Sitka to 
marry Alexei Sookin, lieutenant of the post, 
to whom she had long been betrothed. Arriv- 
ing at Sitka, Fedor finds that Alexei has 
entangled himself with Marfa, the half-caste 
daughter of Baranoff by an Indian wife, and 
complications follow that at last draw the 
chief characters to the crisis of the tale. 

Fedor accumulates a series of troubles for 
himself by falling in love with Anna, and 
comes to a quarrel with Baranoff that is 
near ending his career. In the character of 
the timid lover he receives all the slights 
and injuries that belong to the part. In the 
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character of a man of spirit, he knocks out 
the governor in one round when his excel- 
lency, flown with strong drink, pays some 
over-strenuous devotions to the ladies. 
Fedor’s reward for gallantry is a sentence 
of ten lashes on the bare back, and some sis- 
terly sympathy from his lady-love, and he 
flees to the wilderness as companion to the 
priest who seeks the crown of martyrdom at 
the hands of the bloodthirsty savages. He 
returns in time to have a share in the crisis. 

The strongest character in the book is 
Baranoff, the grim governor, who ruled with 
the iron hand, and fought his battle for the 
Czar, the company, and himself, with the 
Indians, the elements, and the enemies among 
his own peop'e. Marfa, his daughter, with 
her inheritance of her father’s high spirit 
and the wildness of her Indian mother, is 
scarcely less strongly characterized, and the 
two furnish some of the strongest scenes in 
the book. 

Joassaf Petrovitch, the old priest, is drawn 
with an affectionate hand, and the reader 
who smiles at his eccentricities and sim- 
plicity will feel no want of respect for 
the kindly, unworldy man who finds himself 
no stronger against temptation than those 
whom he went to save. Like most of those 
whose profession it is to do good, his expe- 
riences will prove more amusing to others 
than to himself. 

Mr. Cheney has been known heretofore as 
one of the Californian poets, and his little 
book, “The Flight of Helen and Other Poems,” 
has received genuine appreciation from lovers 
of good verse. “The Way of the North,” 
however, shows as good craftsmanship as 
the poems, and will appeal to that far more 
numerous class that prefers its reading in the 
form of a well-told story. The book is pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Company. 

E. A. WALCOTT. 


“The Plum Tree,” by David Graham 
Phillips, is not an entirely pleasant book 
to read. Perhaps this 
A Story of is because the story 
American Politics deals somewhat too 
brutally with brutal 
facts of American politics, but at any rate 
the good citizen of this country who reads 
it will hope that its picture is overdrawn. 
The hope is justifiable too. Harvey Sayler, 
the hero—if such a Character may be called 
a hero—may represent a type of American 
politician, but let us be grateful that he is 
not the prevalent type. Starting in life with 
high ideals and lofty purposes, he deserts 
them all for the sake of a few years of politi- 
cal success. Just once after doing this he 
shows indications of relapsing into virtue, 
but the emotion is fitful and does not long 
endure. 
_ Harvey Sayler, the man of former high 
ideals and the knave of a later time, waxes 
powerful. First he creates the governor of 
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a state and finally a president, and he does 
it all by means that are black with iniquity. 
Such characters doubtless have existed in 
American politics, but we need not believe, 
nor will we, that they are the prevailing 
type. If they were our outlook would be 
gloomy indeed—but they’ are not. As far 
as the story is concerned, it is very well 
told. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, are the publishers. 


“The Dawn of Freedom” is another of the 
poetical publications of Richard G. Badger, 
of Boston, that home of 
arts and literature, and 
Charles Henry St. John 
is its author. The poem 
which gives the book its title is too long for 
quotation, but the following little gem may 
give some idea of the author’s unusual 
merit. It is based on an incident of the 
Franco-Prussian war: 


A Book of Verse 
and a Sample 


“Gretchen! Gretchen! run, my daughter— 
A wounded F'renchman’s down by the wall!” 

“Mother, and why should I run to a Frenchman, 
Save to give him a pistol-ball!” 

“Gretchen, Gretchen, think of thy brother 
Following Fritz so far away!” 

“Mother, I hope he’s making the Frenchmen 
Dance to the roll of his drum today !” 

“Aye; but Gret, suppose he is fainting— 
Famishing down by a Frenchman’s wall!” 

“Mother, O mother! and hear’st thou nobody 
Feebly, ‘Gretchen, Gretchen!’ call?” 

“Nobody, child; but I hear the breezes 
Murmuring round our empty hall.” 

“Mother, I'll run to the wounded Frenchman 
Fainting—famishing, down by the wall!” 


It is unwise to be a gormand, and so this 
small sample probably will do as well as 
more. 


“Lawsonized Lyrics,” by Jyngo, is a wee 
brochure, and it is well that this is so. If 
there were more of it it would be intolerable; 
as it is there is room for hope that it may 
be overlooked. The few lyrics have neither 
wit nor humor to recommend them, and as 
they do not pretend to have anything else, 
they are left bare of merit. The H. M. Cald- 
well Company, New York and Boston, are 
the publishers. Beds WV: 


Books Received 
“The Girl from Home,” by Isobel 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 


“The Orchard and Fruit Garden,” by E. P. 
ate McClure, Phillips & Co., New York; 
.00. 
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“Pardners,’”’ by Rex E. Beach. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., New York. 

“The Pioneer,” by Geraldine Bonner. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

“Alaska and the Klondike,” by J. S. McLain. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 

“Trrigatie en Landontginning (reclamation) in 
het Westen der Vereenigde Staten van Noord- 
Amerika,’”’ by R. A. Van Sandick. Published by 
F. J. Belinfante, Voorh; A. D. Schinkel, Gravenhage. 
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Plays and the Players 


During May, at the Alhambra, San Fran- 
cisco, the world’s greatest violinist, Ysaye, 
with the assistance of an orchestra of fifty 
under the direction of Jules de Befve, gave 
a series of six concerts, which were greatly 
enjoyed by all music lovers. San Francisco 
has certainly had its share of musical treats 
during the past season. Superb as_ they 


have been, not one of the stars equaled Ysaye 
in drawing power, whose popularity was 
attested by the stream of advance orders 


which came to Manager R. E. Johnston, at 
the Hotel St. Francis. 


“The Mikado” has been well sung at the 
Tivoli Opera House in San Francisco. It will 
be replaced on the 21st by “The Tenderfoot.’ 
The cast will include several new people. 


Mme. Inez Carusi presented her original 
opera, “The Crusader and the Saracen,” for 
the first time upon any stage at the Cali- 
fornia theater in San Francisco on the 15th. 
It was a great success. Following her 
Florence Roberts opened her summer season 
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Talented sisters of Oakland, California, appearing in New York in Lew Field’s 
success, “It Happened in Nordland.” 











PLAYS AND THE PLAYERS 


in “The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch,” an intense, 
emotional drama by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


J. H. Gilmour has again proved himself 
worthy of his place at the head of the 
Majestic Theater Stock Company in “Ivan, 
the Terrible.” The play is adapted from 
Gabriel Pollock’s translation of Tolstoi’s 
masterpiece, and is the play in which Mans- 
field made his greatest success. In contrast 
to this harrowing Russian tragedy Mr. 
Bishop will present “Old Jed Prouty,” one 
of the oldest and best of the popular rural 
dramas. George Woodward will be seen in 
the title rdéle, and Frank Bacon has a con- 
genial part in “Beacon Hill.” “Mizpah” 
will be revived at the Majestic theater in 
San Francisco during the summer, prior to 
Frohman’s production of it in New York 
with Maud Adams as Mizpah. 


John Drew comes to the Columbia, San 
Francisco, following Chauncey Olcott, and 
will appear in his greatest success of recent 
years, “The Duke of Killicrankie,” by Robert 
Marshall. Drew has not been West since 
his production of “The Second in Command.” 
“The Duke of Killicrankie” is one of the 
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LANSING ROWAN, AT THE GRAND OPERA HOUSE, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


biggest hits in which Drew has ever appeared. 
His engagement in the play this season in 
New York was of greater length than any 
during the past few years. 


Lansing Rowan, formerly with the Fraw- 
ley company, is supporting Florence Stone 
at the Grand Opera House, San Francisco. 
Miss Rowan is as clever as ever and her 
addition to the Ferris company increases its 
strength and value. 


Among the dramatic aspirants of the cur- 
rent season in San Francisco is one who 
promises to make for herself soon a good 
place upon the stage. Miss Margot Merriam 
appeared on May Sth at a special matinee 
at the Majestic theater. Her personal 
attributes of figure, feature and voice are 
prepossessing, and she appears to have good 
talents, which have been already directed 
along a right road. She appeared in 
Jerome’s romantic play “Sunset,” in which 
girlish gayety is contrasted with pathos, 
showing an emotional expressiveness not 
often found in a beginner, and in scenes from 
“As You Like It,’’ where her Rosalind clearly 
intimated the humor and the seriousness of 
the banished princess. Miss Merriam has 
been engaged as a member of the Majestic 
company. 














The Course of Empire. 


Californians at Portland 


The California Promotion Committee’s 
excursion to Portland will leave on the 10th 
of June, arriving in time for California day 
at the Lewis and Clark Exposition, June 
12th. The excursion will be given in the 
usual Promotion Committee style which has 
characterized the other excursions and made 
them so successful. A large number of San 
Francisco merchants are planning to make 
this interesting trip. 


Arroyo Grande’s Sweet Pea Festival 


To see the carnival in all its glory one 
must journey to Rome; to get the essence of 
fun one must participate in the Mardi Gras 
of New Orleans, and to enjoy fully the fra- 
grance and beauty of sweet peas one must 
see them first growing in long rainbow rows 
in the forty-acre fields at the McClure seed 
farms of Arroyo Grande, and then, in June, 
when they have reached perfection, attend 
the annual sweet pea festival. 

Seven years ago, when so many patriotic 
women were raising funds for Red Cross 
work, Mrs. L. C. Routzahn, wife of the 
superintendent of the seed farms, and pres- 
ident of the local Red Cross society, con- 
ceived the idea of holding a sweet pea fair. 
It proved a great success artistically as well 
as financially. Since then Mr. Routzahn 
annually offers each local church in turn, a 
check for $50, or, if preferred, flowers for 
the festival. Of course the check always is 
refused, for a fair means several fifties for 
the church. 

Columbian Hall, the largest building in 
town is chosen for the event. The walls 
and ceiling are draped in palms, bamboo, 
and the ever-graceful pepper; then millions 
upon millions of the beautiful blossoms are 
woven into garlands, and swung from every 
available post and corner. Portieres of 
sweet peas may be draped across the stage 
in lieu of the curtain. Everywhere are 


banks of the most beautiful flowers, and 
all sorts of graceful designs are fashioned. 
A fairy ship of white blossoms may sail 
full-rigged upon a sea of blue ones, or, again, 
a huge star of deepest red may glow against 
a green background, with a crescent moon 
of shimmering creamy bloom to keep it 
company. Space forbids even to outline 
the many beautiful things created each year. 
One feature is the great tier of shelves, 
arranged to form a pyramid, upon which 
are displayed more than three hundred varie- 
ties of sweet peas, each variety massed into 
a huge bouquet. 

Two days before the festival opens, spring 
wagons full of laughing girls and sober 
matrons, hie away to gather the flowers, 
which are carefully placed in big baskets, 
lined with damp moss and sent to the hall, 
where another band, headed by the committee 
in charge, arranges them for display. The 
gathering of the peas is delightful, lunch 
being taken in the gardens. Fine musical 
programs are rendered each evening, and 
trainloads of excursionists attend from other 
towns. Many eastern people now time their 
visits to this coast in order to attend this 
beautiful festival, and our fairs long ago 
became of more than local interest. “A 
vision of paradise,” said one enthusiastic 
visitor; but words cannot picture the dainty, 
fragrant beauty of Columbian Hall during 
these unique festivals. 

ANNIE L. Morrison. 


Pacific Coast Wireless Telegraphy 


The Pacific Coast Wireless Telegraph 
Company is installing a wireless telegraph 
station at Los Angeles. The mast is two 
hundred twelve feet in height. The instru- 
ments are the finest yet produced for this 
kind of telegraphing. There is a_well- 
equipped instrument laboratory connected 
with the station. This station is the first 
in a chain to extend to Puget Sound. The 
next will be established at Santa Barbara. 
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Beaumont’s New Depot 


The new passenger depot of the Texas and 
New Orleans Railway (Sunset route) at 
Beaumont, Texas, is located near the center 
of the city on one of the principal streets 
paralleling the main line of the road. It is 
a one-story brick building, the walls being 
laid up in Flemish bond with Beaumont 
pressed brick of a rich salmon color and 
trimmed with native stone. The roof is cov- 
ered with the best quality of unfading black 
slate. In compliance with the state law, 
equal accommodations are provided for both 
whites and blacks, the quarters being separ- 
ated by the ticket-office. On the east side 
of the office is a large general assembly room 
and parlor for whites. On the other end of 
the building are the waiting room for colored 
people and baggage and boiler rooms. All 
of the woodwork in the white wing is 
quarter-sawed oak; the woodwork in the 
colored wing is curly cypress. The floors 
are covered with mosaic tile in rich oriental 
pattern of special design which finish 
against marble baseboards. Walls and ceil- 
ings throughout the building are plastered 
with acme cement in sand paper finish, the 
ceilings being paneled with heavy cornice 
and beams which are done in staff richly 
molded and carved. The walls are tinted 
and the ceiling panels are artistically decor- 
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ated in oil colors. From the center of each 
ceiling panel is suspended a combination gas 
and electric light fixture executed from 
special design in antique brass to match the 
hardware. The ticket windows are enclosed 
with solid brass grilles with folding wickets 
of an elaborate pattern made from special 
design. All trains originating and termi- 
nating at Beaumont are accommodated by 
stub tracks which head in on the west end 
of the building; the through trains are 
accommodated by by-pass tracks, making it 
a combination head and side house type of 
depot. The building was designed and 
planned in the office of D. K. Colburn, bridge 
engineer, Sunset lines in Texas and Louisiana. 


San Francisco’s Unique Club House 


In emulation of the principal eastern cities 
San Francisco proposes to have a building 
for women’s clubs, owned and controlled by 
women. The movement is so far under way 
as to make its success assured. A corpor- 
ation has been formed with $250,000 capital 
stock, a good part of which has been sub- 
scribed, and D. H. Burnham of Chicago has 
drawn up plans for an eleven-story, fire-proof 
structure. It is to be built on Union square, 
and is to be known as the Yerba Buena 
building. 
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FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS OF THE NEW PASSENGER DEPOT, TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILWAY 
(SUNSET ROUTE), AT BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


























Sunset Rays 


(Conducted by ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE) 


When Slim Pete Fiddles 


We’ve a high old time when Slim Pete fiddles 
For the country shin-dig down at Biddles’ 
Ranch, on the Tar Flat road. His horsehair 
bow 
Can saw out “Dixie” or “Jump-Jim-Crow” 
Like sixty. “Hop light, ladies, tip-toe fine, 
Git yer pardners now, an’ jump in line, 
Couples to their places, sets to stalls,” 
Pete yells, mounts a box and fiddles and 
calls: 


“Honors all an’ let ’er go! 
Balance all and do-se-do! 

Jump lively now, an’ all sashay! 
Gents take a turn an’ break away! 
Ladies march around the ring! 
Meet yer gent and let ’im swing! 
Cross over calico, bow down low! 
Hitch an’ swing an’ do-se-do! 

To pardners again and all get gay! 
Lemonade round an’ all chaw hay!” 


Oh, it’s a time we have when Slim Pete fiddles 
For the country shin-dig down at Biddles’ 
Ranch, on the Tar Flat road. 


Dennis H. Stovall. 


Some Rural Observation 


Man proposes, but the woman generally 
leads him up to the point. 


FF 


There’s such a thing as caution, but I 
guess that when Hy Perkins set up all 
night with a gas-light ’cause the notice read 
not to blow it out, he was sort of over- 
doing it. 

re Pee a 


Enlisted 


I once lived in a valley 

Where the flags of gain were furled, 
And far beyond its borders 

Throbbed the drum-beat of the world. 
Through many a mist of morning 

I heard the throstle call; 
From many a cloud of passage 

I saw the shadows fall. 


I had but one companion 
Through the years I was a boy— 
An old man in his seeming, 
A young man in his joy— 
And many a dome of dream!and 
We builded as I planned 
With him whose feet have wandered 
Into the silent land. 


One day I climbed the mountains 
That round the valley ring; 
No more I saw my castles 
Or heard the throstle sing; 
But in that mighty battle 
Where many a bolt is hurled, 
I heard my fellows marching 
To the drum-beat of the world. 


Here in the crowded city, 
From dawn till close of day, 
Whereon each human anvil 
A thousand hammers play, 
My shoulder to my fellow,— 
The flags of gain unfurled,— 
I march—O heart take courage! — 
To the drum-beat of the world. 


Hugh J. Hughes. 








SANTA BARBARA, THE_INCOMPARABLE 














COUNTRY ROAD NEAR SANTA BARBARA 


This city of 10,000 people, attracted by the balmy air and the beauty of the environment, is 
the climatic capital of the world, for nowhere else are all the fundamentals of climatic excellence 
found in such happy proportions. Nowhere else do the products of every zone find such favoring 
conditions. THIS IS THE IDEAL HOMELAND. 

Write for pamphlet to C. M. GIDNEY, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, California. 





WINCHESTER 


AMMUNITION, RIFLES ann SHOTGUNS 


WERE AWARDED 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE SUPERIOR JURY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 


Winchester goods are famous the world over for finish, strength and reliability 


A. MULLER, Pacific Coast Agent, 127 First Street, San Francisco, California 











CALIFORNIA’S NEW EL DORADO 


Her amazingly rich tule lands. @ AMERICA’S BEST LANDS. 
They rent for $8.00 to $50.00 per acre. @ Buy them and get rich. 
@ Do you want to buy, sell or rent any kind of farm or land, 
large or small? Our farms and lands are the best that Cali- 
fornia offers. They pay profits to the owner and tenant. 


CALIFORNIA LAND COMPANY, 703_MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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SHREDDED 44. Hows 


YOUR 










Is It STEADY and 
STRONG Every 
Day in the Year! 


You are not training for ; 
college regatta. But you must 
pull an oar in the race of life, 
and you need the strength and en- 
durance that come from a natura 
food that is perfectly adapted in form 
and material to every requirement 
of the human body. Such a food is 


Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit 


It contains all the nutritive elements of the 

whole wheat grain, cooked and drawn_ int 
fine porous shreds, which enable the stomach to 
readily take up all their strength-giving, body- 
building properties. 


There’s Life and Health in Every Shred 


for the toiler, the thinker, the outdoor man and the 
indoor man. You need Brawn and Brain for the mas 
ter stroke that wins. Starchy foods do not make them. 


@ Shredded Wheat Biscuit is the purest and cleanest cereil 
food in the world made in the cleanest and most hygienic 
industrial building in the world. It is delicious for breakfast, 

or for every meal, with hot or cold milk or cream. @ Do you 
know TRISCUIT? It is the new Shredded Wheat cracker, eaten 
as a toast with butter or with cheese, preserves or beverages. 
@ “The Vital Question Cook Book” is sent free. Write to-day 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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The difference in the appearance of a man that 
wears clothes that are made for him and a man 
that wears clothes that are not made for him, is 
very noticeable even to an ordinary observer. 


It is merely the difference between a man who is 
well dressed and bears the stamp of individuality 
and a man who thinks he is well dressed but looks 
like a dozen other men you may meet. 


We make to measure good clothes at about the 
same price you pay for ready-made clothing — 
$25 to $35 for a suit or overcoat, cut and finished 
expressly for the man who is to wear them. 


There is but one such house. 


Ask your dealer to show you samples of our wool- 
ens; 500 styles from which to make your selection. 


Ed. V. Price & Company, Merchant Tailors, Chicago 
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HENRY A. WHITLEY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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STEAM SHOVEL, OWNED AND OPERATED BY HENRY A. WHITLEY, AT WORK ON IOWA STREET HILL, SAi 
FRANCISCO, CAL., MAKING A CUT EIGHTY FEET DEEP IN BLASTED ROCK, 


CONTRACTOR FOR GRADING 


STEAM SHOVEL WORK A SPECIALTY 
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FILLING IN THE MISSION BAY TIDE LANDS 


OFFICE, ROOM 20, NINTH FLOOR, MILLS BUILDIN 
SAN FRANGISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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The HEAD of the 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


LODI 


CALIFORNIA 








Descriptive and Illustrated 50 page booklet 


“The Delta Lands” 


MAILED FREE 


1 Lhe Realty Company 


LODI, CALIFORNIA 


BOX BB 


“THE FLAMING TOKAY SECTION" 








Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer. Alwaysrestores color to gray 
hair. The hair grows rapidly, stops 
coming out, does not split at the ends, 


keeps soft and smooth, 

For the whiskers and moustache we make a 
known as BUCKINGHAM'S DYE. It colors instan y 
& Hoh se) ora soft black. R. P. HALL & 4O., 

ashua. 











Jhrown on the Activities of the World 


A bright condensed weekly newspaper for busy menand 
women. Itisacondensed, classified and continuously 
up-to-date history of the Twentieth Century, a living 
chronicle of its wonders and its progress, always indexed 
up-to-date. It covers about sixty separate departments 
carefully followed up by a system and methodso relentless 
that nothing of real importance can escape its editors. 

It is invaluable to busy men and women who find it 
difficult to keep abreast of the times; to libraries desiring 
a weekly containing the latest information in every depart- 
ment; to families desiring a clean, crisp paper, without 
crime or scandal ; to clubs and societies studying current 
events; to schools alive to its value as a school paper of 
contemporary history and progress of the world. 

dulian Hawthorne, the eminent author, journalist and 
sapunly referring to THE SEARCH-LIGHT, says: 


yaper is what everyone has more or less consciously been 
and wanting—a vitascope of the world of civilization as 
-fore our syes. Whatever other periodicals one may read, 
no one, I should suppuse, could afford to do without yours.” 


This is but one of hundreds of such opinions. 


FIVE CENTS A NUMBER. $2.00 A YEAR 
8 Weeks’ Trial 25 Cents 








Send for a Sample Copy mentioning Sunset Magazine 


The Search-Light Publishing Co. 
24-26 Murray Street, New York 








Three Great Regions 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Described in detail and 
profusely illustrated by 
THREE NEW BOOKS: 


“SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY” 


96 pages with 98 illustrations 


“SACRAMENTO VALLEY” 


112 pages with 111 illustrations 
“THE COAST COUNTRY” 
128 pages with 98 illustrations 
These books are full of interest to the tourist 
and settler, and may be had for 10 cents 


each. Address Advertising Department, 431 
California Street, San Francisco, California. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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Get Away From ‘Se 
the Crowd and 
Enjoy Yourself 








TAKE A SUMMER OUTING ANYWHERE ALONG THE LINES 
OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SANTA CRUZ AND CAPITOLA 
YOSEMITE 

KINGS RIVER CANYON 

PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 

LAKE TAHOE 
SANTA MONICA, LONG BEACH 
HOTEL DEL MONTE, PACIFIC GROVE 

BYRON HOT SPRINGS 


OR ENJOY A FEW WEEKS AT PORTLAND, OREGON, AT THE BIG 


LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION 


FOR DETAILS ASK ANY AGENT OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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Voyage over Peaceful Waters 








New York to New Orleans 
New Orleans to New York 


BY THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIPS 


A PLEASANT VACATION 
WITH EVERY COMFORT 


| 


FoR DETAILS ADDRESS 


L. H. Nutting, G.E.P.A., 349 Broadway, New 
York; T. J. Anderson, G. P. A., Houston, Texas 


OR ANY AGENT 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 























Tons 


Represent the daily 
output of 


| WHITING'S § 


PAPERS 


For Fine Correspondence. 


Made for people of dis- 
criminating taste and 
refinement—people 
whose sense of dignity 
and whose accurate 
knowledge of the re- 
quirements of  corre- 
spondence — social or 
business—may be re- 
lied upon as typifying 
the best form. They 
insist upon having pa- 


per bearing the Whit- § 


ing watermark. 


WHITING PAPER f 
COMPANY | 

New York Chicago 

Philadelphia Holyoke 
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Che Gallery of Masterpicces 


qis THE MOST REMARK- 
ABLE ART PUBLICATION 
EVER PRESENTED IN 
AMERICA, BECAUSE IT 
COMBINES THE GREAT- 
EST BEAUTY OF REPRO- 
DUCTION WITH THE 
MINIMUM OF COST. 








The collection consists of fifty 
pictures (miniature suggestion of 





one is here given) and represents, ee ee 
by a new and secret process, the finest works of the world’s most famous painters in the won- 


derful art period between 1400 and 1800. 

Each photo-mezzotint is 15x20 inches, and is accompanied by a page of critical notes 
by Sir Martin Conway, Slade Professor of Art, Cambridge University. 

When is was issued in Europe this work caused amazement in art circles; it seemed 
incredible that such exquisite beauty and fidelity of reproductive tone could by any process 
be executed and delivered to the public so inexpensively. 

If it astonished the critical it delighted art lovers in general. 

It solved the problem how to enrich the home with the refining graces of true art on 
terms within the means of the most careful purchaser. 

And yet the pictures are worthy a distinguished place in the collection of the most dis- 
criminating connoisseur. 

For the first time in the history of art a collection of masterpieces is open to the 
possession of persons of taste and refinement who are not millionaires. 

A member of the Royal Academy, London, said of this group of Masterpieces: “In this 
age, when so many inartistic pictures are constantly appearing, this series comes as a boon 
to mankind, and should mean the dethronement of the hideous productions which 
so long have occupied a place on our walls.” 


_ . ° ° me 
Chat is the Mission of Crue Art 
These pictures give you an intimate knowledge of the great paintings that 
have been for centuries the inspiration of genius and the spring of culture. 


A home without the ennobling influence of art is without one of & ¢ 
the greatest benefactors of intelligent society. ing 
The photo-mezzotint is superior to the best etching or engraving. 4 
The secret of this remarkable process remains with the European pub- 7. 


lishers who discovered it. We are the sole importers for America, 
and are prepared to furnish the pictures at a price surprising 
to all. 

The publication of “THE GALLERY OF MASTERPIECES” 
allows no one an excuse for not having a home collection of 
art pictures that shall be both charming and educative 
to all who may have the privilege of its study and 
enjoyment. 








The Garden Country Life in The World’s 
Magazine America Work 


Doubleday Page & Co., - New York 
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1500 a Year 
For Life 


F YOU WISH TO 
save for old age or 
provide for healthy 
middle age, you can 
not find a more con- 
servative or a more 
reasonable investment 
than we have to offer— 
more profitable than life 
insurance—safe as city 
real estate, yet not so 
costly—better than a sav- 
ings bank, for the return 
is greater. 

We have full and com- 
plete literature, showing 
conclusive facts, logical 
figures and definite refer- 
ONE OF Our ence of good character, 
15-MONTH-OLD TREES proving beyond any doubt 

that our proposition is 
bona fide, certain and profitable. Our booklets give 
“reasons,” and any one who can spare from $5 to $25 
a month can provide for old age and protect them- 
selves against the rayages of time, the chances Of 
poverty and the misfortune of ill health by 
securing a competent income that will cover all 
hecessary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets 
—do this today in justice to your future. It is 
not only the man who saves, but he who 
saves profitably. The demand for rubber can 
never be fully supplied—a rubber plantation is 
more hopeful than a gold mine—our booklets 
tell you the facts that have taken years to 
prove—write for them today. 

This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, 
each one representing an undivided interest 
equivalent to an acre in our Ystilja Rubber 
Orchard and Plantation, consisting of 6,000 
acres (one for each share) in the State of 
Chiapas, Mexico—undeniably the finest rubber 
land in the world. Our booklets will prove to 
you that five shares in this investment, paid 
for at the rate of #*5 a month, will bring you 
an average return Of 25 per cent on your money 
during the period of seven years and an annual 
income of $1,500 for life. This investment 
insures absolutely the safety of your future. The 
man or woman who owns five shares in Ystilja 
rubber plantation need have no fear of old age, 
no doubts about illness, no care nor anxiety 
for after years—you are safe—absolutely and 
certainly—our booklets will prove these state- 
ments—write for them today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Co, 


321A” Parrott Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














‘MY FREE BOOK TELLS | 


lst. How money grows. 

2d. How you can convert $100 into 
$358.53. 

3d. Howto choose between real estate 
and stocks. 

4th. How to tell a good investment. 

5th. How to choose your partners. 

6th. How savings banks make their 
money. 

7th. How to protect yourself in case 
you should not care to hold an 
investment indefinitely. 

8th. How to guard against uncertain 
** prospects."” 

9th. How to invest small sums. 

10th. How most people underestimate 
their saving capacity. 

My book is NOT an advertisement 
Wii of any particular investment. It is a 
general ‘‘talk’’ about investments, 
based upon my experiences and obser- 
vations. It will interest you only in case you 
want to safely and profitably invest $10 or more 
per month. If you want a copy drop me a 
postal saying, simply, “send. ‘How Money 
Grows.’”* 

DO IT NOW, BEFORE YOU TURN 
THIS LEAI*, BEFORE YOU FORGET 


“iets 


Investment Department 
602 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
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CAMERA 
CRAFT 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MONTHLY 


The Subscription Rate is Only 
$1.00 per Year 


Gamera Craft Publishing Co, 


114 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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WHERE THE UNITED STATES FLAG WAS FIRST UNFURLED ON 
CALIFORNIA SOIL 


MONTEREY Locate Your FACTORY and 
Make Your HOME in MONTEREY 

Monterey is directly connected by rail, sail and steam with 
all points of the world. Its harbor can not be surpassed. Cheapest 
fuel of any port in the world. Terminal of the Coalinga oil pipe 
line. At the edge of Monterey is located the far-famed Del Monte 
Hotel, a summer and winter resort. 

Address MONTEREY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 
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“ High as the 
Alps in Quality.’ 






Irresistibly delicious, yet wholesome as 
bread and butter. 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


A sustaining food and a delicious after-dinner bon-bon. 
Does not create thirst. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK. 
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BOTY [Sis euRERA 


We teach you Real Estate, General 
Br.-kerage and Insurance, fitting you 
to successfully establish your own bus- 
iness. We list with ycu choice salable 
properties and investments, help you 


secure customers, co-operate with and WE HAVE FOUND IT 
assist on a8 ; . 
Thousands of real acti kia nies Wace (iene Bt The best Concrete Building Block and Tile Machine. 
$10 coo a year. Dc n't spend the best days of yc ur life Makes different size building blocks and drain tile from 
working for others when you can make an independent ee 
fortune for yourself. Real estate offers better opportun- cement and sand. Information to successfully make 
ities than any other business to men without capital. 42. : 
sok forace Eyring panty nee nee a these products to purchasers of our machines. 
Write for particulars and FREE BOOKLET CATALOGUE FREE 


a ~~ em The Besser Mfg. Co., Alpena, Mich. 
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FREEMAN SANITARY 
DISHWASHER 


Washes and dries dishes, glassware, table cutlery QUICKER and 
BETTER than by hand. No breakage! No more rough, red 
. hands. Low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed in the home, restaurant 


or hotel. Price reduced to $12.50 


Send for Special Circular. Mention ‘* Sunset." 


THERE 1S NOT A WOMAN IN CALIFORNIA 


who does not know that RULOF- 
SON’S CALIFORNIA TOASTER will 
make beautiful golden brown toast; 





A.C. Rulofson Co. 


San Francisco 











heats rolls or biscuits to a nicety; California 
takes the place of a double broiler 
preventing scorching. 
Try One! Price 25c. Sole Manufacturers 
You will be pleased! A i RULOFSON CO 
e e . 
Sent by express for 35c additional. alae 
If your dealer hasn't them we will tell Room 238 Crossley Building 
you where obtainable. In exchange Cor. New Montgomery and Mission Sts. 
for the name of your hardware dealer SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
on a postal we will send you _ ae 
handsome souvenir of California. Wile tie AG See. 
Patented For Sale by all Hardware Dealers. 














SUPERIORITY IS OUR TRADE-MARK 
THE ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY 


BUILDERS 

STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY COACHES AND TRUCKS OF ALL KINDS 
NOW TURNING OUT AN ORDER OF 137 COACHES FOR THE HARRIMAN LINES 

DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS CHEERFULLY SUBMITTED 
Special attention given to orders for Repairs, Supplies and Fixtures of every description 
waNUracturers oF THE SPIRAL JOURNAL BEARING Sust'prtceo® an onoeR ‘ron 26.000 

ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

GUS KO7H, Pacific Coast Agent, Room 615 Merchants’ Exchange Bidg., San Francisco, California 
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The Comfortable Way 


mobo Liserhof 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
Railroad 


og Fire-Proof 
Clover Leaf sens 
99 European 

Route 


¥ 270 CLARK ST. 
Pullman Sleeping & Free Reclining Chair 
Cars on through Trains. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send 10c in stamps for copy of “CLOVER LEAVES” 














WALTER L. ROSS 250 ELEGANT ROOMS 


General Passenger Agent $ 1.00 PE R DAY UP 
Toledo, Ohio 




















THE FLORIDA MINE 


IS ONE OF THE MOST PROMISING PROPERTIES 
OF THE WONDERFUL GOLDFIELD DISTRICT 


It is a counterpart of the Monatan Tonopah whose stock has gone from twenty-five 
cents to over three dollars in a year. 

It has large ledges of rich ore, running into thousands of dollars a_ ton. 

A mill and steam hoisting plant are now being erected on the property, and will 
be in operation by July Ist. 

The stock is now selling for twenty-five cents a share, and only a limited amount 
will be sold. Stock is fully paid and non-assessable. 

It is without exception the best opportunity for legitimate investment in mining 
stock in the Goldfield District. 

The Wisconsin Mine adjoining the Florida on the west, with the same ledges and conditions, 
has recently been sold for $300,000.00. 

Write at once for illustrated prospectus and full particulars, also references. 


Address 
BROUGHTON @ BROUGHTON 
407, 408 Union Trust Building tii San Francisco, California 


Exploration Building, Goldfield, Nevada 
We have several fine prospects and mining properties for sale outright. 
Fiscal Agents for The. Windsor Mining Co., Republic Mining Co., and Nightingale 
Mining Co. All first class properties in the heart of the Goldfield belt. Write for prospectus. 
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Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within 
fourteen miles, at nearest point, to San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water 
front, nearly all of which is deep water. 


ne Transportation Facilities 


Has best transportation facilities of any 
point in the world. The main lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company 
run through the County. The latter has 
its terminus, with large yards and shops, 
at Point Richmond, in this-County. The 
Great Western Pacific has made its survey 
through the County and its Surveyors are 
now in the field making surveys for actual 
*, work of construction of road. Besides these 
=, three main lines, numerous steamers ply 
3 \, PLACE between the different wharves and numer- 

x. ous landings along the shore line and San 
SS Francisco. 






CLIMATE :—The climate is healthful, 
mild and equable. It is tempered by the 
influence of the Pacific Ocean, the waters 
of the San Pablo, San Francisco and 
Suisun Bays and the San Joaquin River. 
All but the first-named wash the Northern 
and Eastern shore of the County. The 
mean annual temperature is between fifty- 
two and sixty-eight degrees. 


AREA :—The County contains 440,000 acres of land. Four-fifths of this area is under 
cultivation. 


PRODUCTS :—Wheat, hay, barley, oats, fruits in all variety, table grapes, wine grapes, 
garden truck, asparagus, and all kinds of vegetables and berries, oranges, limes, olives, raisins 
and figs, almonds, walnuts and various kinds of dried fruit. 


RAINFALL :—The average rainfall ranges from 18 to 23 inches. Drought never known. 
IRRIGATION :—Irrigation not required. 
SOIL :—Rich, alluvial and very productive. 


EDUCATIONAL :—Contra Costa County has five well-equipped High Schools, sixty Grammar 
Schools and 110 teachers. 


MANUFACTURING :—Cheap factory sites and cheap transportation by water and rail 
to all points of the world have induced many manufacturers to locate along our shore line. 
These inducements, together with low expenses, freedom from labor difficulties, electric power, 
crude oil for fuel (the Standard Oil Company’s pipe line passes through the County within one 
mile of the water front), make Contra Costa County unexcelled as a location for factories. 


LANDS :—Lands for vineyards can be bought at from $50 to $100 per acre. These lands 
will produce from four to ten tons per acre, and the grapes have been selling for the past three 
years at from $20 to $30 per ton. Wheat lands can be bought at from $30 to $100 per acre. 
These iands will produce from 15 to 25 hundredweight of wheat per acre. Vineyards in full 
bearing can be bought at from $200 to $500 per acre, orchards in full bearing at from $150 to 
$250 per acre. 


For data as to cost of living, building, wages or any other information, communicate with 


Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors, Martinez, California 
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TIMBER LANDS 


IN MENDOCINO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





@1 have 840 acres of good timber land, which I 
will sell for from $8.00 to $25.00 an acre. 360 
acres are near Castle Garden, 22 miles from 
Ukiah, the remainder a few miles further south. 
All is well covered with redwood, pine and tan 
oak. A good wagon road reaches this district, and 
a logging railroad has been completed within a 
short distance of the upper tract. This is a 


SPLENDID INVESTMENT 


for lumbermen or those wishing a mountain reserve. 
A large saw-mill is near, while tan oak bark is 
worth $8.00 a cord on the ground. @ Write me 
to-day, and I will give further particulars promptly. 


LAUREN S. FISH 
907 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO - CALIFORNIA 





Ghe 


ucleus 


A Non-Operative 
Sanatorium 


Most PERFECTLY EQUIPPED for the treat- 

ment and permanent cure of CANCERS, 
TUMORS, DISEASES OF WOMEN, also Ner- 
vous, Stomach and Chronic Diseases. A healthful 
location ; abundance of sunshine and fresh air in every 
room. Large, well-appointed bath, vibrator, electric 
and treating rooms, where patients receive the most 
careful consideration. Cheerful and inviting Solarium. 
Quiet rest-rooms, provided with every comfort. 
Staff of resident and visiting physicians in attendance. 
Correspondence invited. Address, 


GENERAL MANAGER 


The NUCLEUS 


Devisadero and McAllister Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 

















Klamath 
Hot Springs 


Located in northern California, is 
best reached by leaving the train at 
Ager, on the California & Oregon 
Express and taking Edson Bros.’ 
carriages at that point. 


POSTOFFICE ADDRESS 


BESWICK, CALIFORNIA 
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Weed Puliing becomes 
a Healthtul Pastime 


The 
Champion 
Weed Puller 


transforms weeding from a back- 
breaking, wearying task into a 
delightful, healthful, enjoyable 
out-of-door exercise. It is pleas- 
ant to be out on the grass, 
among the trees and flowers, 
inhaling the fresh air —and best of all when you 
have some exercise not over-taxing. 


The Champion Weed Puller 


gives you a good excuse for being there—in after. 
noon attire. Its use is just an easy diversion. 
Quickly and easily it removes dandelions, plantain 
and other weeds from lawn or garden. Children 
think weeding is fun, with the Champion. 

Just push the sharp prongs through the 
crown of the weec, pull up with a twisting 
motion, and out comes the weed, roots and all. 
Then slide the rod or ejector, at the side, and 
the weed is instantly thrown out, without your 
bending down at all. 

The rrongs are steel, set into a malleable 
head firmly fixed to a three-foot handle. 


Sent to any address, express prepaid, for 
50 cts. Money back if it doesn’t do the work. 


CHICAGO 


CHAMPION WEED PULLER CO., 
\ 708 Railway Exchange Bldg., J 


| 
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ae HAVE THE CHOICE OF ROUTES VIA CHICAGO AND © 
EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
1A ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 





YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 


In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson River 
or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
oR 


PF. M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
W. C SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines 
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tation! 


Over seventy years ago, Lea 


About the Word “ Worcestershire.” 


& Perrins first put on the 
market a table sauce known as 





John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 





Lea & Perrins’ 


Worcestershire Sauce 


It has since gained a world- 
wide reputation; 
many manufacturers have 
used the name Worcestershire, 
and some even called their 
crude imitations the ‘‘genuine.”’ But the Original and Genu- 
ine is Lea & Perrins’ Worcestershire Sauce. 
Do Not Be Deceived. 


therefore, 


Take No Imi- 
















































Lou Dillon. 
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McChesney. 





FREE iicures 
Pictures 

Lou Dillon, Major Delmar, Dan Patch and 
McChesney. Absolute reproductions in colois 
of the original paintings by George Ford 
Morris. Each picture 21x16. will make a note- 
worthy addition to any drawing room, parlor, 
library, den or office. The finest horse pictures 
e-.er produced. This set is given free witha 
Three Dollar Annual Subscription to The 
Horseman; an illustrated weekly devoted to 
jd — of the horse, his owner and his 
riends. 


Prints all the sum- 
The Horseman maries of the trot- 


ting avd pacing meetings throughout the 
United States and Canada. By keeping a file 
of The Horseman you will have at the end of 
the season, a real year book. 





The most liberal proposition 





ever made by a Weekly 





Turf Journal 


THE HORSEMAN, 


358 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Sample Copies Free for a postal card with 
your address. 

















Major Delmar. 


Illustrations The Horseman prints more pictures of horres, prominent owners, breeders, trainers and drivers than any 
——$———=—. Other paper in the world and particular attention will be paid to this feature this year. lhe best pictures 
and more than all the other turf papers combinea. 
News All the meetings are reported by special correspondents—bright, reliable, interesting. All the gossip and news of the 
———— horse, his owner, = ne pp ~gt — first eae Mayr ce 
pecial articles by eminent authorities on bre 
Special Features in The A Veterinary Surgeon of the highest standing will answer a!l questions by regu- 
larsubscribers. Humorous stories by Holman Day and special stories by eminent authors will be a feature of The Horseman in 
195. Double page racing scenes by artists of repute will be re 
Agents Can make money with thisGreat Premium Offer. Special inducements to live agents. Club rates and further 
——— particulars furnished on application. 


eding, shoeing, training, etc., will appear exclusively 


produced. No other turf publication will have these. 














Dan Patch. 
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"MAWES ONE WELL AND HAPPY — 


Fishing--- I[dlin FTantp 
St OFT ETP) ioe Ta Ba 
Flo? Springs. - Vetriod Sorts 
ALL THE YEAR THROUGH AT : 


~~ NEWLY FITTED. -- -LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
~~ WA.JUNKER, 
7 RStinerie CE a ee del TTonte 


}PASO ROBLES” CALIFORNIA 





Lessee and Manacker~ 
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R. General Advertiser ! 
The first tangible Return from your 
money, when invested in Space, whether 
that Space be filled with ‘‘General Advertising’’ 
or with ‘‘Mail Order Advertising’’ is an /uguiry 
: for your goods. 
That /uguiry may be verbal to a- Clerk over 
the Counter, or-- it may be dy Mazi, in a written, 
stamped, and posted letter. 


the goods, of one sort or another. It is the first 
practical evzdence that the money spent is earning 
something ¢angib/e for you in return. 

Now—it may take twice or three times as 

much Conviction in Copy to make a Consumer 
write an Inquiry for goods, and post it, as it 
would have taken to make that same Consumer 
inquire verbally for the goods advertised, when 
passing a store that should sell them. 
' But, when he does inquire verbally from a 
Retailer there are twice or three times as many 
chances of substitution, of ‘‘don’t-keep-it’’ or 
“here’s-something-better,’’ as there would have 
been if that same Consumer had written direct 
for it by Mail. 

Therefore, the Advertisement which sends 
Consumers to Retailers, should be as full of Con- 
viction as the successful Mail-Order Advertisement 
inorder to fortify that Consumer against substitu- 
ition, ‘‘don’t-keep-it’’ and ‘‘here’s-something- 
| better.’’ 

Because, if the Advertisement faz/s to thus 
fortify the Consumer with ‘‘reason-why’’ and Con- 
viction, it may simply send him toa Retail Store, to 
be switched on to a competing line of goods with 
which the Retailer is heavily stocked, or which 
his Clerks favor the sale of in preference to ours. 

In that case the Advertising ety! tn for would 
sell goods for our non-advertising Competitors. 

Half the money spent to ‘‘Keep-the-name- 
before-the-people”’ results today in this swdstitu- 
tion of non-advertised articles for the articles 
advertised through General Publicity. 


* * * 











“General Publicity’? Copy, when tested, is 
found in almost every case too Weak to sell goods 
profitably by Mail. And any copy which is not 
strong enough, nor convincing enough, to sell 
goods by mazi, is not strong enough to make the 
Consumer resist substitution, and the ‘‘don’t- 
keep-that-kind’’ influence of Retail conditions. 
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Making Sure of Results from 
Ty General Advertising 


‘‘General Advertising’? Copy to succeed 
profitably must therefore cause not only a verbal 
Inquiry for the goods, but must also have enough 
strong conviction saturated into it to make the 
Consumer zusis¢ upon getting the goods he asks 
for, against probable substituting influence. 

It must therefore give him better ‘‘reasons- 
why”’ he should buy our goods than he is likely 
to hear from the retail Salesman for the compet- 
ing goods that Salesman may want to substitute. 
_ And, it must give him these ‘‘reasons-why”’ 
in such a lucid thought-form as he can under- 
stand without effort, so impressively that he will 
believe our reasoning Claims. It must also do this 
in spite of his natural distrust of all Advertised 
statements. 

This means that we must put into General 
Advertising Copy the precise qualities that would 
be necessary to se// goods profitably dy mazt. 

* * * 


Half the people who inquire for Advertised 
goods out of Curiosity as a result of ‘‘General 
Publicity’’ (Keeping-the-name-before-the-People, 
etc.) do not duy them when they see them. 

Because the competing goods will /ook just 
as fine when shown and recommended by the 
Substituting Salesman, and the Curiosity Inquiry 
having no firm foundation of Reason-Why under 
it cannot combat the personal influence of the 
Salesman. 

This is why not more than a fourth of 
those who, out of mere curiosity, buy the first 
package ever buy the second or third consecutive 
package of the same article, through ‘‘General 
Publicity.’’ Becausethey do not buy on Conviction. 

Meantime, it usually takes about all the 
profit in the fivs¢ purchase of any ‘‘Generally Ad- 
vertised’’ article to pay the cost of zutroducing it 
to the Consumer’s notice through Advertising. 

But, with Lord & Thomas ‘‘Salesmanship- 
on-Paper’’ Copy results are zvsured and far more 
cumulative. 

Because, a Consumer need only be convinced 
once, through our ‘‘reason-why’’ Salesmanship- 
on-Paper, that the article is what he shoud, for 
his own sake, buy and use. 

When we thus convince him we achieve more 
than fortifying him against substitution. Because 
we also help his imagination to find and recognize, 
in the article advertised, the very qualities claimed 
and proved for it in the Copy. 
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These qualities he might never have discov- 
ered for himself, nor appreciated if he had 
casually discovered them in a mere ‘‘Curiosity’’ 
purchase. 

Because his attention had only been ‘‘at- 
tracted,’’ not compelled and enduringly zmpressed 
with a logical understanding of these qualities. 

But, when we once convince him, in advance 
of purchase, through our ‘‘Salesmanship-on- 
Paper’’ (Copy,) that the qualities claimed for the 
article do exist in them, he starts using that 
article with a mental acceptance of these qualities. 

And, because he begins using the article with 
an advance knowledge of, and belief in, its good 
points, his appreciation becomes permanent if the 
goods merit it. He therefore makes a second, 
third, and further consecutive purchase of that 
article as a result of having once read a single 
convincing ‘‘Reason-Why’”’ advertisment about it. 

This is where large and cumulative profits 
must come to the General Advertiser—on the 
2nd, 3rd, and continued purchases by readers of 
the first advertisement that reached their Con- 
victions. 

* * * 


These conviction qualities in copy are shown, 
by test, to be just as necessary in Advertising 
designed to sell goods profitably today, through 
Retailers to Consumers, as they are to sell goods 
direct dy mail to Consumers. 

This is why every Advertisement for goods to 
be sold through Retailers, against substitution, 
and ‘‘ don’t-keep-it’’ influences, should have as 
much positive selling force, ‘‘reason-why’’ and con- 
viction in it, as would be necessary to sell the 
goods by maz/ direct to Consumers. 

The difference in Results from Space in which 
this direct selling force of Lord & Thomas Sales- 
manship-on-Paper has been used, and in results 
from similar space filled with ‘‘ General Pub- 
licity’’ is often more than 80%. 

Conclusive fests on Copy have clearly proved 
this, and one of our articles, entitled ‘‘Why Some 
Advertisers Grow Wealthy,’’ in the June issue of 
another Magazine, cites a vivid example of it, 
from actual experience. 

Any Advertiser who is willing to accept mere 
“‘General Publicity’’ for his money, when he 
might have had all ¢haé and, in addition, a positive 
selling force combined with it, for five per cent 
more cost, is losing 50% to 80% of the results he 
might have had from the same identical appro- 
priation. 

Please note that the Lord & Thomas definition of 
"General Publicity" is "Keeping-the-name-before-the- 
people." When we speak of “General Advertising” 
we mean copy which sells goods through the Retailer. 


This latter class of advertising constitutes three-fourth 
of our business, 
And note also that we are NOT “advising" Gey, 
eral Advertisers toGO INTO MAIL ORDER BUSINES; 
WE DO, however, ney insist that all Copy fo, 


GENERAL ADVERTISING should possess as mu} 
positive SELLING-FORCE and CONVICTION as ; 
would NEED to actually and profitably SELL Gooi; 
direct BY MAIL, 


* * * 


Three-fourths of the salaries paid by mos 
Agencies go to strong Solicitors who Se// yj 
Space,—and promise you service free of charge 

But, do the Solicitors’ services as Sa/esme) 
help to bring your money back through the Aé. 
vertising you must pay for? 

Not 25% of Advertising Agency salaries ar 
invested in Copy Staff capable of making th 
Space sold by the Solicitors pay a profit for the 
Advertiser, . 

Could we afford to direct your attention t 
these facts if we were not, the om/y exception t 
the rule cited ? 

The selling tests we have made on_ variou: 
kinds of Copy, and on most mediums, have con- 
vinced us that Salesmanship in ‘‘Copy’’ is the 
Heart and Soul and Essence of Advertising. 

We have proven by these tests that even a 
poor medium, at a relatively high price, with 
strong ‘‘Salesmanship-on-Paper’’ in it, will out: 
sell the dest medium using ‘‘General Publicity.’ 

Our Records-on-Results leave no doubt of 
this, while they also show which mediums sell the 
most goods per dollar invested, with the sani 
kind of copy. 

It has cost us nearly $100,000 to collect, com: 
pile, compare, maintain and practically apply the 
reliable data upon which our judgment of Cop) 
and Mediums is now based in our ‘‘Record-of- 
Results.”’ 

No other Advertising Agency, nor individual 
Advertiser, has any such reliable guide to go by, 
as this collection of organized data, nor such sur 
knowledge of Copy, and Mediums, as that sur 
Index affords. 

And that index to Results is what decided ust 
spend $72,000 per year, in salaries, for a Cop) 
Staff which is able enough to write the Lord & 
Thomas ‘‘ Salesmanship-on-Paper.’’ 

No other Agency in America spends ove-thiri 
of this sum for capable Copy-writers. 

Not three other Agencies individually, spen 
a fifth of it. 

Shall we send you our ‘‘Book of Tests 0 
Advertising?’’ . 

It is free to ‘‘General Advertisers’’ or to ‘‘ Mail 
Order Advertisers’’—$5.00 per copy to all others 


LORD & THOMAS 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


Largest Advertising Agency in America. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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Read Oregon’s Great 
Illustrated Monthly 


FULL INFORMATION ON AGRICULTURE, 
STOCK, TIMBER, ETC. FINE HALF-TONES 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR 











SEND MONEY, POST OFFICE OR EXPRESS ORDER TO 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Call on us when you visit the Lewis and Clark Exposition 











FOR 


Comfort, Pleasure, Health =* Home 
Come to SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp te 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 
Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 


Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Streets San Francisco 
Prompt Attention Given to Jobbing and Repairing 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 


TIE PLATES 
SIGNALS 
COUPLERS 


THE RAILROAD SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
To THE EAST 


THROUGH STANDARD ano TOURIST SLEEPERS 
TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 

W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
Gen’l Agt., 625 Market St. Gen’l Agt., 230 S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 

E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T, A., Dallas, Texas 














The Preserver 
and Beautifier of 
the Complexion. 
A Positive Re- 
lief for Prickly 
Heat, Chafing and 
Sunburn, 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free, 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM.,. 











This 
"Automatic 
Memory" 


will keep your business 
engagements and arrangements 
straight— 
saving time 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 


635-639 MISSION STREET 
’Phone: Main 1790 
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Lake 
‘Tahoe 


THE GEM OF THE SIERRAS 





HIS famous mountain lake, the largest in 

the world, at this altitude of 6,240 feet 

above sea level, is set amid the high 
peaks of the Sierra Nevadas. Crystal clear, 
teeming with trout, its vast expanse reflects 
an unrivaled panorama of snowy crest and 
pine-clad slope. 

With its pure, invigorating air, glowing sun- 
shine, its opportunities for fishing, hunting, 
boating or mountain exploration, it is one of 
the foremost of American resorts. 





Here, in the wilderness, have been placed 
the luxuries and comforts of modern civiliza- 
tion, easy of access and full of charm. 

NO POISON OAK OR RATTLESNAKES 








DIRECT RAILWAY CONNECTION 


From June 1st to September Ist, two round-trips daily are arranged. ‘The trains of the 
LAKE TAHOE RAILWAY fs TRANSPORTATION CO. connect at Truckee with South- 
ern Pacific trains, east and west bound. From May 15th to May 31st and from October Ist to 
October 15th, one train runs daily, connecting with the evening train to and from San Francisco. 
Stop overs allowed on all overland railroad and Pullman tickets. Swift steamers make trips around 
the lake, stopping at the various resorts. 





TAHOE TAVERN 


OPEN JUNE Ist 


Conceded the finest country hotel on the 
Pacific Coast, is replete with first-class appoint- 
ments. Electricity and steam heat play their 
part in perfecting this modern hostelry, as do 
the telephone and telegraph. 

Accommodations for 250 people, with 
more than 100 baths. 

Rowing, Bathing, Fishing, Hunting, 
Tennis, Riding, Driving and Mountaineering. 











For illustrated folders and full information, apply to the Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation 
Co., any agent of the Southern Pacific Co., or F. W. RICHARDSON, Manager, Tahoe Tavern, 
Lake Tahoe, California. RATES, $3.00 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 
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LAKE COUNTY 


THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA 


LAKE COUNTY is the Mecca of 

thousands seeking lost health. 
is free from fogs and cold winds. 

IT has sufficient rainfall to insure large 
crops of fruit and grain without irrigation. 
Crop failure is unknown. 

ITS beautiful lakes have 100 miles of 
shore line, affording locations for hundreds of 
new homes. 

IT has 80,000 acres of fertile valley lands 
yielding annually large crops of all the cereals, 
and excelling in the quality of beans and 
Bartlett pears. 

IT has large areas of land especially well 
fitted for raising the finest quality of apples and 
grapes— much of this land may be obtained 
at a low price. 

IT furnishes unrivalled sport for the hunter 
and fisher with its deer, ducks, etc., its lake 
and mountain trout and other gamey fish. 

has more mineral springs of medicinal 


virtue than the whole of EUROPE. 


For further information write to 


L. Henderson, Kelseyville, Cal., 
C. W. Phillips, Upperlake, Cal., 











ONE DAY'S SPORT 


Thomas Patten, Lakeport, Cal., Supervisors 
J. M. Adamson, Lower Lake, Cal., 
or G. W. Kemp, Middletown, Cal., 








LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Oil Tanks 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 








OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK : : : 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 











Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


P. 0. Box 665, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 








A 


THE 


KELSO 


COUPLER 


The Kelso << lock-set’’ is a real 
one. Dispenses with acro- 
batic work by the switchman. 
Equally positive <«*lock-to-the- 
lock.” Meets fully ATL 
the requirements of the Safety 
Appliance Law and of the Rules 
of the M. C. B. Association 











Manufactured Exclusively by 


The MeConway & Torley Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
McMULLIN & EYRE 
No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
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Guaranteed Equal to Any Brand Imported 
or Domestic Cement 


TESTS 
1 DAY, 395 Ibs. 7 DAYS, 751 Ibs. 28 DAYS, 876 Ibs. 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 


318 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 








ROBERT SHERER & CO. 


RAILROAD and 
GRADING 
CONTRACTORS 


Estimates given on Railroad Work 
and all classes of Grading 
and Teaming 


Also fully equipped with a 
first-class Steam Shovel Plant 


Office, 101% South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Telephones: 
SUNSET, MAIN 2337 
HOME, 1722 











Black Diamond Express Monthly 


PUBLISHED BY THE PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


An Illustrated Compendium of FACTS, FICTION, TRAVEL, HUNTING, FISHING 





IS97 THE PIONEER or its cLass 1905 





5O cents a year 
5 cents a copy 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 











AGENTS 


AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE 


OF 
CLIPPER SHIPS 


AGENTS 
ALLIANCE MARINE AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE CO.,, LIMITED 
(OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SPECIALTIES 
LUMBER AND COAL 


CODES USED iE 


A. B.C. 


CABLE ADDRESS 


WATKIN'S CLIFFMOORE 
SCOTT'S 
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For The 
Table, 
Sickroom 
Bar&Club 


IDAN-HA 


LITHIA 
WATER 


Absolute Purity. Bottled 
in the Rocky Mountains 
6000 feet above the sea. 
Very palatable and refresh 
ing. 

Special terms to Agents. 
For particulars address: 


BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 
W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND 
k IRON GOODS 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 











PUMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


























, 138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA The Natural Mineral 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Application Water Co. 
OGDEN, UTAH 
_— 
i 









tHE SCENIC LINE ofr THE WORLD 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


Through Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to 


DENVER, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Handsomely illustrated books of travel sent free on application to 
T. D. CONNELLY W. C. McBRIDE W. J. SHOTWELL 
General Agent General Agent General Agent 
230 So, Spring Street 124 Third Street 625 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon San Francisco, California 


5 








Ss. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Colorado 
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Réecamier Cream 


In use nearly a Century, will 


heads, and all skin diseases. 


ositively cure pimples, black- 
or sale at all leading Drug and 


Department Stores, or sent upon receipt of price, 50c and $1.00 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


129 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET 


NEW YORK 








“Channel” Switches. “Strom” Clamp Frogs 
“Transit” Switches 


Pettibone, Mulliken & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs 
Tie Bars, Jenne Track Jacks 
Track Drills, Rail Benders 
Rail Braces 


725 Marquette Building CHICAGO 








_ “I consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
literature.”— William S. Devery. 


BIG AND BRILLIANT 
STIRRING AND STARTLING 


THE STOWAWAY 


BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 
Absolutely the greatest novel ever written. It rings 


every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts. (stamps or silver) by: 


THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 














VIEW FROM 


MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 


Overlooking the city and bay of 
San Francisco, showing the 
“Double Bow Knot” on the 
Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais 
Scenic Railway, ‘The Crook- 
edest Railroad in the World.” 
Only two hours from San Fran- 
cisco, including a sail across the 
Golden Gate, along the water 
front, by the harbor L cithoations 
and a never-to-be-forgotten ride 
over the grandest mountain rail- 
way on earth 


Information and Ticket Offices 


650 MARKET STREET SAUSALITO FERRY 
(Chronicle Building) (Foot of Market St.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















DOUBLE BOW KNOT, MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL =< ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISKIA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


rLZLET 


Mongolia (twin screw) 27,000 tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 27, OOO tons 
Horea -  (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
Siberia -  (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
China - - 10,200 tons 


Doric 9,500 tons 
Coptic 9,000 tons 








America Maru (twilscrew) 11,000 tons 
Hong Hong Maru(twin screw) 11,000 tons 
Nippon Maru _(twinscrew) 11,000 tons 


“If you've ’eard the East 
a:callin’, why 
You won’t ’eed nothin’ else.” 
— Kipling. 


General Office, 707 Merchants’ Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


New York Office : L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 193 Clark Street 
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‘TULARE: 


THE HEART OF TH 
che SAN JOAQUIN VaLter 

















HERD OF DAIRY COWS, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 


THE CITY OF TULARE is the business center of a large and prosperous farming territory of surpassing fertility. It has a population of 
2500. It is a thriving, progressive community. Its social life is of such a character as to make of it a very 
desirable home town. It has first-class schools, churches and a free public libyary- 


AN IRRIGATION SYSTEM covering 40,000 acres and having 300 miles of canals and distributing ditches, surrounds the city, and belongs 


to the land free from all indebtedness. 


GRAPES, PEACHES, PRUNES and other deciduous fruits, cereals, and alfalfa produce abundantly and of the highest quality. 
DAIRYING, STOCK AND POULTRY RAISING are among the leading industries. 


Land values are lower than elsewhere in the State, considering quality. Large tracts are being subdivided and sold in 10 to 40 acre 


lots, on easy terms, with water guaranteed. 


The Southern Pacific and Santa Fe roads pass through the city. 


A beautiful illustrated descriptive booklet free by addressing Secretary of TULARE CITY BOARD OF TRADE, Tulare, California. 











One Dollar Per Year Ten Cents Per Copy 


THE RAILWAY CRITIC 


Vigorous, Progressive and Independent 


Tue Raitway Critic is all that its name implies. It 
is the Leading Illustrated Railroad and Travel Magazine 
of the World, and is the established authority on all 
matters within its purview. It has readers in all sec- 
tions of the United States, Canada and Mexico; is 
ably edited, abreast with the times, and is a powerful 
leader of public opinion, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 








ADVERTISING RATES: 
$40.00 per Page $25.00 per Half Page 
$15.00 per Quarter Page 


DISCOUNTS: 


Three Months............ 5 per cent 
Nc nvsis cs chantos 10 per cent 
Twelve Months........... 15 per cent 


Advertising forms close the twentieth of the month 
preceding the date of issue. 


Ask your Newsdealer for it, or send to the Publication Office 


143 Liberty Street - New York City 








Atlas Contract & 
Supply Company 


309-311 Rialto Building 


San Francisco, California 


BUILD AND EQUIP: 


STEAM RAILROADS 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 


SECURITIES TAKEN IN 
HIGH-CLASS ENTERPRISES 


CORRESPONDENCE’ INVITED 








Bu 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, 
BUILDERS, MANUFACTURERS 


In fact ANYBODY interested in Construction News 
of all kinds, obtains from our daily reports QUICK 
RELIABLE INFORMATION. Our God inane. 
ents all over the country enable us to give our patrons 
the news in advance of their competitors and before 
it has become common property. 


Let us know what you want and we will send you 
samples and quote you prices. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


PRESS CLIPPINGS on any subject from all the leading current 
newspapers, magazines, trade and technical journals of t 
United States and Canada. PUBLIC SPEAKERS, WRITERS, 
STUDENTS and CLUB WOMEN can secure reliable data for 
speeches, essays, tes, etc. Special facilities for serving Tra 
and Class Journals, Railroads and large industrial corporations. 

WE READ, through our staff of skilled readers, a more com- 
prehensive and better selected list of publications than any 
other Bureau. 

WE AIM to give prompt and intelligent service at the lowest 
price consistent with good work. 


Write us about it. Send stamp for booklet. 


THE UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
147 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














A Dream of Fair Women 


(Tennyson) 









7] An Art Portfolio 
containing (10) 
pictures of beautiful 
women representing 
different types from 
the oriental beauty 
to the Cowboy Girl 
of the wild west. 
All made in the 
most beautiful and 
artistic colors. Size 
7x10 inches made 
on artist stippled 
paper. Very appro- 
priate for framing 
and just the thing 
for your den. 

Sent prepaid to any 
address in U. S. or 
Canada for soc. Exp. 
or P.O. M. O., cur- 
rency or U. S, stamps. 


| The White City 
Art Company 








ke oe 





326 Dearborn Street 


P.S. If youorder in re days an extra picture entitled 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK DENVER 





SAN FRANCISCO 


“A Nifty Dip’ will be sent free. 




















INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


CAPITAL PAID IN - . - - - - . . - $3,947,200.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - - - - 3,947,200.00 
WASHINGTON PANAMA Kose SHANGHAI HONG KONG 
BRANCHES S48 FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
City OF Mexico YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General Banking 
Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic Exchange Bought 


and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the World. Interest Bearing Cer- 
tificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to 


Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the World. 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH CORNER SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 














HBRE’S YOUR 
CHANCE TO BUYA 
FERTILE FARM IN 
CALIFORNIA 








About 110 acres of deep alluvial soil; fourteen 
artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling house, five 
cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for 
Seep Rarsine, for Tosacco, or for ALFALFA and 
Dairyinc. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR 
Arounp. Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. 
Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Francisco; in 
the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. <A thrifty 
man can MAKE A ForTUNE on a farm like this. It is 
for sale, cheap. 


For details address 
C.S. AIKEN, care Bohemian Club, San Francisco,California 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


MENDOCINO COUNTY 
ALIFORNIA 





T is not rich in mines or minerals, but its wealth lies in the fertility of its soil, 

I its natural grasses, its pure, clear water and its mountain streams, its equable 

and healthful climate, its mineral and medicinal springs, its immense redwood 

forests, its unlimited opportunities for comfortable homes, its splendid stock ranches, 

its immense product of manufactured lumber, the great product and fine quality of 
its wool, fruit, hops, butter, beef, mutton and pork. 

Mendocino County is one-half the size of Massachusetts and has but one two- 
hundredth of its population. 

Life is worth living in Mendocino County; the same latitude as Southern 
Italy—8o miles north of San Francisco. 

No drouth, No rrRrIGATION except for succulent vegetables, no floods, no 
malaria, no blizzards. Average rainfall, 40 inches. 

One hundred miles of sea coast, and transportation by water. Geographical 
center of county—Willits—seven hours by California Northwestern Railway from 
San Francisco; Ukiah, county seat, only five hours. 

Unimproved lands vary in price, owing to situation and conditions, from $3 
to $10 per acre; improved farms and homes from $500 up, according to size, 
situation and improvements. 

Plenty of room for thrifty, industrious people and families who value health, 
home and happiness. 

Take an outing and satisfy yourself, or send stamp for booklet to Menpocino 
County Boarp or Traps, Ukiah, or address, with stamp, Boarp or TRabe, 
Willits, or for special information either of the following members of the Board of 
Supervisors, J. C. Lane, Manchester (Coast); M. L. Gisson, Ukiah; A. J. Fair- 
Banks, Willits; D. H. Lawson, Boonville and L. Barnarp, Fort Bragg (Coast). 
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THE PRODUCTS of Yolo County comprise wheat, corn, alfalfa, all the fruits and vegetables of a subtropical 
climate, plums, pears, prunes, oranges, lemons, limes, figs, pomegranates, dates, grapes 
(table, wine and raisin), olives, almonds, English walnuts and berries of all kinds. 
TOPOGRAPHY Probably four fifths of its area is level, but the western portion breaks into hills with canyons 
and valleys of considerable extent, chief of which is Capay Valley, noted as one of the 
earliest fruit sections of the State. 
IRRIGATION The irrigation system is being extensively enlarged upon, and when completed will easily 
cover an area of over 100,000 acres of the richest land in the State. 
CLIMATIC CONDITIONS As regards climate Yolo County is particularly favored. The average winter 
temperature is 48.3 degrees; the average summer temperature is 77.7 degrees; the 
average annual temperature is 62.8 degrees. The winter season is often entirely free from frost, while other 
seasons show a temperature as low as 20 degrees above zero. This, however, is exceptional, and does no 
particular harm, as it comes at a time when all fruits, including oranges, have been gathered. 
WOODLAND The county seat is a beautiful progressive city of 3500 population, owns its own water works, 
has a gas, electric light and power system, four banks, two daily and three weekly newspapers. 
For further information and comprehensive illustrated literature correspond with 


THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OR THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WOODLAND, YOLO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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“WATER IS WEALTH” 

















Citrus and Deciduous Fruits 
Address BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, for Full Information 


COWS IN CLOVER, MODESTO, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The Gateway County of the GREAT SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, where the land owns 
inalienably the Greatest Irrigation System — Water and Canals—in America. The Mecca of Homeseekers 
10,000 cubic feet of water a second flows over the dam, sufficient irrigation for 260,000 acres. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


115 MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Cereals Dairying 








THE WAY TO BEAUTY 
IS TO USE THE BEST 


WALCY’S 


DEWDROP SOAP 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


A proper care of the skin promotes hea...ay 
circulation. A healthy circulation produces a 
good complexion. A es complexion is neces- 
sary if you wish to beautiful. And totakea 
proper care of the skin you must use Walcy’s Dewdrop 
Soap. Once ofits ingredients is the oil derived from Lamb's 
Woot, which is acknowledged to be the best preservative of 
the delicate tissues of the skin and which imparts a delight- 
ful feeling of cleanliness when used in the toilet and bath. 


YOUR COMPLEXION 


can be made as fresh as the morning dew, to be admired by 
men and envied by women, by the simple use of that most 
wonderful of beautifiers 


WALCY’S DEWDROP 
COMPLEXION CREAM 


the ingredients of which are healing and soothing to the most 
delicate complexion. It contains no vaseline or mineral oils 
and therefore will not produce a down on the skin. “It posi- 
tively prevents Tan, Freckles, Sunburn, Redness and felieves 
Pimples, Blackheads, Blotches and all skin eruptions, 

Our Soap and Complexion Cream used in conjunction 
with each other have no equal for keeping down wrinkles 
and producing a soft and velvety complexion, 


Soap, per box of three cakes, postpaid, 50 cents 
Complexion Cream, per jar, postpaid, 50 cents 


Dept. W, . 
Watcy § Co., ii Ape puia, pA 











Cable Address: ULCO 





ABC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


UNION LUMBER COMPANY 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Kailroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office: 207 CROCKER BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 





YARDS AND PLANING MILLG, 


SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS 


SAW MILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 
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Senator Lodge 


Contributes an important 
article on 





American 


History 





The House of a 
Thousand Candles 


A Spirited Serial Story 
by Meredith Nicholson 


Begins in this Number 


Illustrated by Christy 














Copyright, 1904, Clinedinst. 


The Reader for June 


25 cents, at your newsdealer’s 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company : Publishers : Indianapolis : U 5 A 


feces 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 








CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 
Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 
Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company’s lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
points in North America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet das e and Practical Method for remitting. 


The Cost —From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 


the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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dave INDIGESTION 


SEE THIS: 
The President of Stanford University writes: 


I have read with great interest Dr. Partsch’s book on 
“Indigestion.’’ I find it very original and very suggestive, and 
it must prove to be an extremely useful book both to the sufferer 
from indigestion and to the physician who has occasion to treat 
this disorder. As I am not a practising physician, I cannot 
judge as to all of the details, but as to the general value of the 
work there can be no question. Very truly yours, 

DAVID S. JORDAN. 


CLOTH, 338 Paces Price, $2 
DR. H. PARTSCH, 2001 LINCOLN STREET 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 








Steam and Power Pumps 





For all purposes are manufactured 
in great variety by 


Geo, E. Dow Pumping Engine Co, 
179 First Street, San Francisco, California 














SAMSON 


OIL ENGINES ano PUMPS 


HAVE PROVEN THEMSELVES A 


SUCCESS IN THE IRRIGATION FIELDS 
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SAMSON IRON WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








CALIFORNIA 
Tokay Vineyard Subdivisions 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
$10 Monthly Installment on 5 Acres 
Tokay Grapes, planted, cared for and brought 
into full bearing will net you $250 to $300 
per acre in five years. 


5 aeres will cost you $1250. Amount down to 
suit purchaser, balance $10 per month 
without interest or taxes. 


Net proceeds from the 5 acres the third, 
fourth and fifth years will more than pay 
half the purchase price. 


This is an opportunity for the clerk, laborer, 
mechanic, merchant, banker or investor. 


Write for descriptive matter and full particulars 


SUPERIOR CALIFORNIA LAND CO. 
1014 FOURTH STREET 
Sacramento, California 
OR 


G. H. UMBSEN & CO. 


20 MONTGOMERY STREET 
San Francisco, California 























Rand, 
McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 


THE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving machin- 
ery and automatic devices. We aim to do work quickly 
and to doit well, For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers and 

ublishers in the United States. If you are interested 
n commercial printing, maps, globes, atlases, school 
books, or general trade publications, we invite corre- 
spondence. We regularly handle orders from one 
thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, MCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO 
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OROVILLE ire tocmis 


THE RAILROAD GATEWAY TO THE EAST 
GOLD ABOVE AND BELOW THE GROUND 


BUTTB COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The Orange, Lemon, Pomelo, Olive and Fig thrive abundantly. 
Water in plenty, also Alfalfa and Deciduous fruits. Oroville, 
the county seat, and Chico, our largest city, are progressing 
rapidly. Smaller towns are growing in proportion, New activ- 
ities are attracting new people. The growth is healthy because 
it is founded on industrial activity, and it has only begun. 
Public bodies which answer inquiries and provide information 
regarding their respective localities are as follows: 


Oroville Chamber of C ce, Chico Chamber of 
Commerce, Biggs Board of Trade, Butte County, 
California. A beautifully illustrated booklet mailed 


free for the asking. LG 














































SHAFTING PULLEYS 
HANGERS Medart Steel Rim 
COUPLINGS All Steel Split 
COLLARS — 


BOXES , Gia” Wood Split 


MEESE and GOTTFRIED COMPANY 























167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 














BUST MY BUTTONS 


If the CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOLS ain’t CalKers 















They have made more noise than any of 
their relations. The “Little Giant” Drill 
made by the same Company is a bird, 
at least it sounds like a humming-bird 
when in action and is many 
times more effective. Their 
Franklin Air Compressors are 
out of sight; at least they don’t 

appear in this adver- 
~ tisement. You’ll 
never be able to keep abreast 
of the times unless you obtain 
a late Catalogue from the 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
EASTERN OFFICES: 95 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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“Crossing the Continent” 


This phrase has come to mean a very common, every-day performance—people 
travel to and fro between the East and California as unconcernedly as you please. 

Rock Island transcontinental T ounst Sleepers (so comfortable and economical 
that they always gratify the traveler) leave the East and the West on their long, 
interesting trips several times a day. In fact, they are operated over two routes 
and on Rock Island rails via both routes for a good share of the distance. 

For example, they travel via El Paso, through New Mexico—the Southern 
route; also via Colorado and Salt Lake City—the Scenic route. Each way 
has its points of advantage, hence many tourists like to vary their tnp by going 
one way and returning the other. 

There will be special excursion rates in effect to Pacific Coast points and 
return on numerous dates in months of Apmil to September, 1905, inclusive. 





The routes and service are fully described in our folder entitled ‘Across the Continent 
in a Tourist Sleeper.” This will be promptly sent, together with full information about 
rates, upon request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, 
CHICAGO. 
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Hotel Maryland 


PASADENA’S NEWEST HOTEL 


PASADENA 
CALIFORNIA 


D. M. LINNARD, Manager 








@ormn ALL 





item to AR 











F. E. SCHLAGETER, President SIMON JENSEN, Seeretary 
Lars HANSEN, Vice-President 


OGDEN PACKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Wholesale Dealers in Fresh Meats 
364 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 


OGDEN, UTAH 
P. 0. BOX 383 








San Francisco Overland Routes 


Pacific Mail S.S. Co., Occidental & 
Oriental $.S. Co., and Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha (Oriental S.S. Co.) 

Central Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago 
& North-Western, and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railways. 








T. D. McKAY, General Passenger Agent 


NO. 4 WATER STREET, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 
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THE DETROIT 
No. 20 Locomotive 
LUBRICATOR 

Safety Simplicity Economy 
Descriptive pamphlet on application 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 











TOWN TAL K 


THE LEADING WEEKLY 
BRIGHT, AND UP TO DATE 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS 


TOWN TAL Ee 














John Kitchen Jr. 


JOHN KITCHEN JR.CO. Sic 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, BOOK BINDING 
BLANK BOOKS AND PAPER RULING 


510-516 Commercial Street Telephone Bush 439 
Bet. Sansome & Montgomery, 2 Floors San Francisco 





Gtose SHeet Metat Works 
Tin, Galvanized and Sheet Iron Work 
SKYLIGHTS 
TIN, GALVANIZED IRON AND SLATE ROOFS 
LEAKY ROOFS REPAIRED 


1176 MISSION STREET PHONE FOLSOM 2046 


CALIFORNIA 


Tent-life, the ideal Open Air Cure of Affections of Lung 
and Throat and Asthma. Superb location 1800 feet high, 
overlooking Pasadena and Los Angeles. Modern Conven- 
iences. Best Nursing. Excellent Table. Booklet free. 


ESPERANZA SANATORIUM, Altadena, California 


FAT FOLKS 


I reduced my weight 70 pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 6 inches 
and hips 14 inches in a short time by a guaranteed harmless 
remedy without exercise or starving. I will tell you all about 
it. Enclose stamp. Address Mrs. E. F. RicHARps, 226 East 
Ninth Street, Riverside, California. 








WE MAKE THE BEST 


HICKORY HANDLES 


FOR RAILROAD WORK 


Central Manufacturing Co. 
107-9 Lydia Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 








J. P. O’NEILL 
Dealer In Stone, Cement, Asphaltum, Pitch and Tar 
Contractor and Builder of Sewers, Street Paving 
STONE, CEMENT, ASPHALTUM, AND TAR WALKS 
Gravel, Asphaltum and Pitch Roofing 
All Work Guaranteed OGDEN, UTAH 
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MURPHY, GRANT & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNISHING GOODS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE “‘NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


oo Arg ord ey CAN be made to brighten memories of the 


Suspenders Oil Cloths Shawls : 
Laces Cottons Notions past without fear of scratch or blemish to 


Ribbons Linens, etc. Smokers’ Articles the ware, if cleaned with 


Dress Goods Blankets Stationery 
Velvets Calicoes Underwear 
Silks Umbrellas Hosiery 

White Goods 


Corner Sansome and Bush Streets S Silver Polish N 


San Francisco, California : i O 


J e Co. SALA MANUFACTURER OF 
It’s as harmless as the flour you eat. It makes 


Surveying, Engineering, Mining old silver new—in brilliancy—and keeps new 





























and Nautical Instruments Si.ver always new. At grocers and druggists. 
Telephone, Black 1901 re ee grtlg an 
pa \ lS 
429 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California KY “gizicon,” 80 Cliff Street, New York. 
Established in 1855 Illustrated Catalogue on application - _ 
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These dairy and stock scenes are typical of 
Kern County, the Land of Corn, Milk and Oil. 
You will obtain full information by sending 
your name and address with stamp enclosed to 


THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD. 
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BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT inits PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment “anc'tiseames 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many vineyards 
averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 
Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 


Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacfamento County the past season. Potatoes, onions, corn, 
asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in car-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 














ESTABLISHED 1684 PHONE VALE 1381 LOANS NEGOTIATED 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


Sacramento Valley Lands 


N. K. SPECT & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE 


City and Country Inwestmraents 
Properties to Exchange 


1010 FOURTH STREET SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 








COME TO THE 


1 Gridley Colony 


IN THE 


Land of the Big Oaks 


Most fertile spot in the Sacramento Valley. 
We have a special proposition for the 
HOMESEEKER 

Alfalfa and Dairying, Peaches, Grapes, Fi 
10 and 20 acre tracts; easy terms; write or 
ugtrated folder 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED LAND CO. 
30 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Office e wt California 
. GILSTRAP, Manager 











A GRIDL EY ian UNDER THE BIG OAKS — 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W, HUNT & CO. 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfclk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 


INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, Etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and Other 
Structures 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Prope. 3s 
and Processes 




















at this paper on which 
LOOK SUNSET MAGAZINE 
is printed. It is furnished 
by us. All of the best 
periodicals in the State—or nearly all—get 


their paper at our place. All kinds of paper 
and all of the best. 





Ronestell, Richardson & Co., Inc. 


Corner Sansome and Sacramento Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














Private Exchange 515 


O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE AND EGGS 


STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 338 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 


CALIFORNIA STREET ENTRANCE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








I. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Scuwerrzer & Co. 


Wholesale 


Butchers 


Meat 
Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET and 
413-415 MERCHANT STREET 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 368 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
a Specialty 
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THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER CO. 





SUCCESSORS TO 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER COMPANY 
S. S. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


MILLS AT McCLOUD. CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Branch Yard: SAN FRANCISCO, FIFTH AND BRANNAN STS., M. HARRIS, Manager 
Branch Yard: STCCKTON, CENTER AND SONORA STS., M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 








NEVILLE & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Baqs and Bagging 





TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


530-540 DAVIS STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











K. & M. 
35% Magnesia Sectional Boiler 
Lagging 


Ambler Asbestos Ring Air Pump 
Packing 


Ambler Asbestos Ring Throttle 
Packing 


Perfection Journal Box Packing 
Wool and Cotton Waste 


Asbestos Train Pipe Covering— 
Asbestos Railway Supplies 





FRANKLIN Company 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


C. J. S. MILLER, President 


GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole Manufacturers of the Celebrated Galena 
COACH, ENGINE AND CAR OILS 
AND SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE é SIGNAL OILS 








Guarantee cost per thousand miles, for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 
Maintain Expert Department, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of 
wide and varied experience. Service of 
experts furnished free of charge to patrons 
interested in the economical use of oils. 





Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 











Please write home office for further particulars 


CHARLES MILLER, President 
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‘|| LE WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 California St., San Francisco, California 


REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIBS, also OAK 
TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (§itrd 


AGENCY FOR ITS 
PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


| 19 SPEAR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


iL 











UNION PACIFIC 


Main Highway 
to the East 


Offers you the highest degree 
of comfort and luxury with no addi- 
tional cost and a great saving of time 
and expense. 









Direct line to 


Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, Chicago 


with connections for all points east. 


Tourist Cars a SPECIALTY. 





Inquire of 
S. F. Boorn, G. A. : E. L. Lomax, G. P. T. A. 
No. 1 Montgomery Street Omaha, Neb. 
San Francisco, California 
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sup WEALY or CALIFORNIA. 


COUNTY 


In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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You Travel—or Will 
If not Today, then Tomorrow 


When you contemplate a trip to Texas, Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City, St. 
Louis or East, I would like to figure with you. 

There’s quality in railway travel as in everything else. 
The M. K. and T. Ry. has ¢hat quality. I want you to 
try it and be convinced. 

Through tourist sleepers for St. Louis, Ft. Worth, 
Dallas and all intermediate points, leave San Francisco, 
Wednesdays at 10:00 a. m.; Los Angeles, Thursdays at 
12:10 p.m. Write me for rates and information. 


JOS. McILROY 


Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway System 


53 Crocker Building San Francisco, California 











CUAYMAS and 
HERMOSILLO 


on the 


Sunset Route 


Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 


Ghe 
National Supply 
Company 


OIL WELL 
SUPPLIES 


Drilling Tools 
Casing, Pipe 














For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 





MAIN OFFICE 
117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 
San Francisco Office, 317 Crossley Bldg. 
BRANCHES 


COALINGA 
SANTA MARIA 


BAKERSFIELD McKITTRICK 








OF THE WEST MEXICAN 
COAST, send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - - Mexico 
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ELECTRIC } aks. LIGHTED 


Overland 
Limited | 


The fastest, most complete and 
best equipped through transcontinental 
train, via the most direct route, less than three 
days San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, 
over the only double-track railway between the 
Missouri River and Chicago. All the provi- 
sions for comfort and luxury known to modern 
travel are included in its equipment. 

The Best of Everything. 


Three trains daily to Chicago, and two to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Los Angeles, San Fran- 


cisco and other California points, via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 
Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


Round-trip tourist tickets at reduced rates on sale daily. 
For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 

























Southern Pacific agents or address 
R. R. RITCHIE, W. D. CAMPBELL, W. A. COX, 
Gen’! Agent Pacific Coast, Gen’! Agent, Gen’! Agent, 
247 South Spring Street, 163 Third Street, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











617 Narket Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES. 
Chicago & North-Western Railway 





OL142 
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LOS BERROS TRACT, SAN LUIS 
OBISPO COUNTY, CALIF ORNIA | 


VU i 


LAKE ON TRACT 
j TL AAANSS ELD PSEA 


5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and Bean 
Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 


On main Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 


midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Rich soil; good climate; two to seven miles from ocean. 
No irrigation needed. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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A FRUIT FARM IN SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


ON MOUNT 


VISIT THE LICK OBSERVATORY HAMILTON 


GREAT 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC HOTEL VENDOME 
San Jose headquarters for Observatory 


To San Jose in the heart of California’s 
fruitful Santa Clara Valley. travelers. 
SUPERB STAGES of the Mt. Hamilton Stage Company make the mountain climb delightful. 


Stanford University and Old Mission Santa Clara are close at hand. 


For details address HOTEL VENDOME, JosrepH T. Brooks, Manager 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


TEL VENDOME 
SAN Jose 
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SAN, JOSEANDSANTA CLARA VALLEY 
—~ CALIFORNIA by 
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“Greater San Jose” 


has 40,000 population, and is the 


metropolis of one of the richest 





valleys in productiveness, climate 
and general resources in the 


world. It will pay you to 





investigate San Jose and the Santa Clara Valley before you settle finally 


on where you are to live in California. Booklet for a 2c. stamp. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE (free!) CALIFORNIA 

















FROM SANTA CLARA 2 cree ALUM ROCK PARK 
AND SAN JOSE TO AND RESERVATION 


lying on the eastern edge of Santa Clara Valley. At the terminus is found a variety of remark- 
able mineral springs, including hot and cold sulphur. soda, magnesia, arsenic, iron and other 
combinations unequalled for their beneficial properties. There are private sulphur, turkish, plunge 
and tub baths, and the largest public mineral swimming bath in America, containing natural 
sulphur water and covered with an immense glass roof. The scenery is unsurpassed both in the 
park and on the line of the electric road, and its proximity to San Francisco and other central 
California towns makes it possible to visit this attractive resort and return the same day. 
Send for booklet. 


H. CENTER, Mgr. First and Santa Clara Sts., SAN JOSE 


50 9) 
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Brownhoist Locomotive Cranes 


Equipped with Brownhoist Grab Buckets, 
particularly adapted for fueling Locomotive 
Tenders, or for economic transfer of 
materials in bulk. Made in various sizes. 
Write for Catalogues. @The Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Company, Manufacturers of 
hoisting machinery for all conditions, includ- 
ing cableways, electric cantilever, gantry 
and jib cranes, crabs and winches, etc., etc. 


Main Office and Works: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices: Havemeyer Building, NEW YORK CTY, 
Frick building, PITTSBURGH, PA., and London Office, 
39 Victoria Street, S. W., LONDON, ENGLAND 

















E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Redwood Lumber 
Railroad Ties and Forest Products 
40 California St., San Francisco 


Millis at Mendocino Telephone Drumm 66 Cargoes Sawn to Order 











CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘WILYON’’ TELEPHONE BUSH 271 


THE WILSON-LYON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, RAILWAYS 





PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


GRANITE WORKS 
SANDSTONE GRANITE QUARRIES 
VITRIFIED PAVING BRICK RAYMOND, MADERA CO. 


BUILDING BRICK 
. SANDSTONE QUARRIES 


AGENTS AND DEALERS IN FRANKLIN, CONTRA COSTA CO. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL FACTORIES AND YARD 


STEEL RAILS AND RAILWAY RICHMOND, CONTRA COSTA CO. 
EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE, 220 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO . - . CALIFORNIA 
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s||| Tonopah Railroad Company 














The Radiating Center for the World’s 
Wonder of Southern Nevada’s 
New Gold Mining Excitement. 

JOHN W. BROCK, President ALONZO TRIPP, General Superintendent 





NOTE :—Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and 
other new districts that are now pouring out their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave the line of the Carson and Colorado Railway (Southern Pacific 
Company) at Sodaville, Nevada. 
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Cc. H, BUNKER, FRANKLIN H. HEAD, 


President Vice-President 
A. A. SMITH, H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary 2nd V. P. and Gen’! Mgr. 


CONTINENTAL 

CASUALTY 

COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 


GOOD CONTRACTS IN GOOD TERRITORY 
TO GOOD MEN 


WRITES ALL FORMS OF 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance 





ans Non-binding, dust proof glass doors, which recede over 
More than Four Million top of books out of the way on frictionless roller bearings. 
Dollars paid to Policy Holders Beautifully finished in Golden and Weathered Oak, Mahogany 














— Birch finished Mahogany. oe 
W. H. BETTS, Resident Manager 
Mutual Savings Bank Building San Francisco Geo. H. F Fuller Desk Co. 
dl 646-648-650 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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in kK N WASHOE COUNTY 
« NEVADA 


THE COUNTY SEAT, and METROPOLIS OF THE STATE 




















ELECTRIC CAR LINE NOW OPERATING BETWEEN RENO AND SPARKS, THE FIRST TROLLEY 
CAR LINE IN THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Population, 12,000, has best of Public Schools, Churches and Electric Lighting 
System and Social Facilities; Three Banks, The Washoe 
County Bank being the Oldest Institution 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY IS LOCATED AT RENO; DR. J. E. STUBBS, President 


as all other points in the State, and is the gateway to the eastern counties of California 

bordering on Nevada. The ‘Truckee’ River irrigation project is opening up some 

250,000 acres, under the Government Reclamation Act, to homesteading and _ settle- 
ment. Colonists and capital seeking investment where the opportunities are certainly at the 
lowest rung of the ladder, but rapidly climbing upwards, cannot do better than get posted 
upon the wonderful and diversified resources of the state of Nevada. 

POWER: Unlimited power can be generated from the source of the Truckee river which 
passes through the heart of the city, there being three companies, with force aggregating over 
10,000 horse-power. 

NEVADA: Can be truly called the land of sunshine, its products in fruits and vegetables 
excel those of many states, its onions and potatoes being in demand over all others for 
shipment to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The citizens of Reno ask you to investigate; come and see for yourselves. 

The Nevada Chamber of Commerce at Reno, Washoe County, Nevada, will be pleased 
to send upon application any further particulars and descriptive folder on the Government 
Irrigation plan free of cost. 

Note: A specially compiled and illustrated work on Nevada's resources will be mailed to 
all enquirers on receipt of five cents for postage. 


R «: is the distributing point for the mining camps of Tonopah and Goldfield, as_ well 
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SPARKS, NEVADA 


“THE HEADLIGHT CITY OF THE WEST” 

















SOUTHERN PACIFIC MACHINE SHOPS AT SPARKS, NEVADA J. J. Reid, Reno, photo 


The New Railroad Town on the Central Overland Route 
of the Southern Pacific Company 


Round house, machine shops and trackage the largest 
in the United States west of Chicago. 

Offers to the homeseeker, the business man, the manu- 
facturer, the stock man and the packer, immense oppor- 
tunities for investment. 


POPULATION, AUGUST, 1903, 0000 
POPULATION, AUGUST, 1904, 1500 


Buildings comprise substantial brick and frame struc- 
tures. 

Electric street car line being operated between Sparks 
and Reno. 

Fifteen hundred men or more will find steady employ- 
ment by the Southern Pacific Company in the town of Sparks. 
$200,000 will be the probable pay roll each month. 
Business and home lots are advancing rapidly. 
The people of Sparks ask you to investigate. 


Come and see for yourselves. The opportunity is yours for a good 
home, good business and good investment, anchored like a rock. 
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GOLDFIELD 


NEVADA 


“The Greatest Gold Camp Ever Known” 











GOLDFIELD AS IT IS TODAY. TWELVE MONTHS AGO IT WAS A DESERT. 


OLDFIELD is now a trifle over a year old and yet it has produced $4,000,000 in gold. 
G At Goldfield there are now fourteen mines producing bonanza gold ore from big wide 

ledges, namely: the Adams Goldfield Mining Company, the Combination, January, 
Jumbo, Florence, Sandstorm, Kendall, Tonopah Club, Simmerone, Quartzite, Vernal, Daisy, 
Great Bend, Black Butte and Blue Bull. The Red Top has a ledge 136 feet wide that will 
all pay to mill. 

In a year the Combination paid for itself, many improvements, including a substantial 
reduction works and the development of a water supply, besides paying many thousands in 
dividends, and having a big treasury reserve in addition to having several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of mill ore on the dumps. The company is now paying ten per cent monthly 
dividends on its capital stock. 

Goldfield has an agreeable climate, electric lights and an ample supply of excellent water. 
It has a reliable weekly newspaper—The Goldfield News—subscribe for it and keep posted. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BY 

Jones & Borlini, T. G. Lockhart, Myers & Murphy, C. H. Elliott, Bradley & McKay, M. M. 

Detch, Goldfield Water M. & M. Co., L. L. Patrick, J. D. Lothrop, Lefkovits & Bro., C. M. 


Smith, Adams Goldfield M. Co., Jumbo Extension M. Co., Ingalls & Co., Goldfield Townsite 
Co., W. J. Elliott, all of Goldfield, Nevada. 
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Tonopah District 


THE GLORY THAT WAS KLONDIKE AND 
THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS COMSTOCK 


Day by day the discoveries startle the minds of the old practical miners. Tonopah 
is now reached by Pullman Sleeping Cars from all points of the United States. 
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THE TONOPAH MIDWAY MINING COMPANY 


Smith, photo 


aie ania 


* 


€ 


Today it is a city of over 4,000 people and increasing daily—is 6,200 
feet above the sea-level and upon the rising ground between Mt. Oddie and 
Mt. Brougher. 


Of the mining companies that are prominent in the district may be mentioned the 
following: Tonopah Mining, Milling and Development Co., Tonopah Mining Co., Tonopah 
Midway Mining Co., Montana-Tonopah Mining Co., The Tonopah Extension Mining Co., Jia 
Butler, Tonopah Mining Co., The McNamara Mining Co., Tonopah and California Gold Mining 
Co., and many others whose values are bound to appreciate in value and therefore invite the 4% 
attention of the investigating public. March 28, 1905, The Tonopah Mining Company declared c 
a dividend of $250,000. 

Correspondence with any of the following representative citizens will receive reliable 
information: Colonel Alonzo Tripp, General Superintendent Tonopah Railroad Company; * 
Senator T. L. Oddie, Senator George L. Nixon, C. H. Cutting, W. B. Sollender, Nye and Ormsby 
County Bank, The Agency State Bank Company, George F. Blakeslee, C. H. Elliott, W. J. Ne 
Sinclair, Wonacott & Hall, Casey & Arden, Kendall & Reilly, Lothrop Davis & Co, W. J. *%& 
Douglass, J. P. Stenson, Mark Averill, E. Sutro, E. L. Mims, Kenneth-Donnellan & Co., January x 
Jones and the Mizpah Club of the “Ye Old Colonial Time’ representing the commercial and *% 
mining interests of Southern Nevada. 

Ore in the value of millions of dollars has been shipped and hundreds of millions now lie 
on the dumps, ranging from $30 to $100 to the ton, waiting economic means of treating and 
more advantageous railroad shipment. 

Honorably subscribed by the citizens of Tonopah, Nye County, Nevada. 
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BY DR. HEBER BISHOP. 


The Best Salmon Fishing Story of the year. 


Read of the five and a half hours’ fight with 
Taken on a 


a thirty-five pound sea salmon. 


fly rod on the Moisic River. In 


The Maine Central for May 


Send ten cents in coin to 


THE MAINE CENTRAL, 
General Passenger Department, 
Maine Central Railroad, 

Portland, Maine. 



















COLLECTIONS 


Tonopah 
Goldfield 


Diamondfeld 
Bullfrog 


Consignments Received on Commission 














TERMS REASONABLE 


SCHAEFER & CHAMBERLAIN 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 














0; THE FAMOUS SEASHORE LINE ©: 
té 
SALT LAKE ROUTE” 
TO : TO 
Alamitos Brighton 
ious Beach 
San Pedro 
Beach li Harbor 
Terminal ~” Catalina 
Island ‘ Island 


the year round. 





E. W. GILLETT, 





“COME IN, THE WATER’S FINE AT TERMINAL ISLAND” 


Best Bathing, Boating, Fishing and Kodaking in the West—season lasts all 
Information gladly given by any Agent Salt Lake Route, or 





T. C. PECK, 





RTL 6 GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA ASST. GEN. PASSENGER AGENT AX > 
m he 4 
POY 


touty 
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Diamondfield Triangle Mining Co. 




















DIAMONDFIELO TRIANGLE MIMING CO. 7 7 Msi 
yy ~ 2d . 
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Capitalized Treasury Stock 
1,000,000 Shares 400,000 Shares 
so 50,000 Shares 


will be sold at 15 cents 

ONE DOLLAR — 

Fully Paid and Non-Assessable Treasury deck Susana 
is subject to advance 


JACK DAVIS without notice 


President 





Direct your correspondence 


to 
Davis & Sears 


Diamondhfield 
Nevada 


GEO. WINGFIELD 


Vice-President and Treasurer 





WILLIS SEARS 


Secretary 





JACK DAVIS 
Locator and Founder of Diamondfield Mining District, Nevada 


The Diamondfield Triangle Mining Company includes the following property: Daisy Triangle, 
Lulu, Great Bend and Daisy Fraction, Elsie, Vernal No. 2 Fraction, and joins Goldfield Daisy 
Syndicate, Jumbo Extension, Goldfield Belmont, Goldfield Tonopah Mining Co., Red Butte 
Group and the Palace Claim. 


The Diamondfield Townsite 


also offers great opportunity for investment and profit. It is situated four miles east of Gold- 
field, and is surrounded by such mines as the Quartzite, the Black Butte, the Vernal No, 2, 
the Jumbo Extension, the Goldfield Diamond Co., the Great Bend, the Goldfield Daisy, etc. 


DAVIS & SEARS 


Original Locators and DIAMONDFIELD, NEVADA 


Mining Experts 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON MINES 
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JANUARY JONES ALFRED A. BORLINI 


JONES & BORLINI 


HIGH CLASS MINING INVESTMENTS 
Fiscal Agents Mines and Mining Stocks 





REFERENCES: OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Nye & Ormsby Co. Bank, Goldfield Goldfield, Tonopah, Bullfrog, Kawich, Lida 
John S. Cook & Co., Bankers, Goldfield and Gold Center Mines and Mining Stocks 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


Our Mr. January Jones discovered the now famous ‘January Vein’’ of Goldfield, and 
divided with his associates in less than a year, ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 

All properties and stocks offered by us are given his personal examination and investi- 
gation, so that our clients receive the benefit of his experience and judgment. 

We are in close touch with the mining situation of Southern Nevada. Fortunes are 
now in the making and opportunities for quick profits are tremendous. 

It will pay you to get into communication with us quickly. Our offers are all 
««ground floor.’” Our connections and favilities are unequalled. Write us. 


JONES & BORLINI_ - - - Goldfield, Nevada 














YOU OWE 


it to yourself to investigate 


GOLDFIELD 


and Southern Nevada 


BECAUSE it is the most wonderful Gold Bearing District in the world and presents unparal- 
leled opportunities for investment. 


COMMON SENSE 


DEMANDS that you send for our WEEKLY MARKET LETTERS, the safest guide for 
investors; ABSOLUTELY FREE to all who ask, 


BECAUSE we are independent brokers and are on the ground. We will protect your 
interests, and see that you invest only in reliable companies. 


WRITE US TO-DAY 


ore G. S. Johnson Brokerage Co. 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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San Francisco PURCHASERS’ GUIDE 

















Seno your LAMPS ror repairs To 


BOESCH LAMP CO. 


585 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufacture and Repair Lamps and LANTERNS for Homes, 

Stables, Barns, Hotels, Factories, Mines, Mills, Railroads, 

Vessels,etc. Automobile Lamps a Specialty. 


H. H. YOUNG, Pres F. A. SWAIN, Vice-PRES. 
H. A. JONES, SEc. 209 Post Sr. 


THE YOUNG & SWAIN BAKING CO. 


BREAD, ROLLS, PIES, CAKES, etc. 
Private Exchange 800 


2229-2239 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





CapitaL Stock, $1,000,000 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MF6, CO. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


PURE OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER AND BELTING 


Main Office, Tannery and Factory: Worcester, Mass. 
459-461 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
Hercules Powder and Gelatin 


49 Second Street, Wells Fargo & Compaay’s Building 
San Francisco, California 








ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS anD SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT 


= ne BROS. CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
AND BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


1533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. Sansome STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


SPECIALTIES: 
THe Finest GRADES OF BuTTER, CHEESE AND Eccs 


212-214 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SMITH & YOUNG 


Deacers iN BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
TELEPHONE Main 1370 
723 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Oaktand Office: 425 15TH Street PHone Main 366 





ESTABLISHED IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 1863 


C. MULLER 


THE LEADING OPTICIAN 
New Store: S. W. CORNER SUTTER AND GRANT AVENUE 


Complicated Cases of Defective Vision thoroughly diagnosed free 
of charge, and all errors of refraction, such as Myopia, Hypermetropia, 
Simple, Compound and Mixed Cases of Astigmatism carefully corrected 
with suitable lenses. 


DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 


Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour. Rolled Oats and Rolled 
Wheat in Compressed Packages are Our Specialties 





SAMUEL O. MEYER 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. 


LEON LEWIN 
President and Treasurer 


THE LEWIN-MEYER CO. anc.) 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE 442 34-36 Market Street, San Francisco 


LOUIS T. SNOW & CO. 


210 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Wholesale Grocers and Provision Dealers 





Orders for Ranch and Lumber and Mining 
Camp Supplies carefully filled at lowest prices 





WM, SHAUGHNESSY JAMES YOUNG f. HW. MARTELL 


CALIFORNIA MILL CO. 
PLANING MILLS 
MANUFACTURERS OF MiLL WorK IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 
Mitts: 136 to 158 SPEAR STREET ano 121 to 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ARTHUR HOFFSCHNEIDER GEORGE HOFFSCHNEIDER 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 
Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 


Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work and 
Soap Makers’ Stamps 








JOHN G. ILS & CO. 


HIGH GRADE 
FRENCH RANGES AND’ BROILERS 
COMPLETE KITCHEN AND BAKERY OUTFITS 
814°816 KEARNY STREET San Francisco, California 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 
122-132 Sutter St. San Francisco, California 
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Beautiful Laurel Deli 














HE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA~—vwill this season have 
the privilege of fifteen mineral waters at Saratoga Springs 

by mutual arrangement of the managers; teams will be run daily 
at frequent intervals between both resorts. EDGAR DURNAN, 
the proprietor of Laurel Dell, has lately acquired the La Trianon 
Hotel at the head of Upper Blue Lake, including the famous 
Black Oak Spring andthe Blue Lake Peninsula, one thousand 
acresin all. Good facilities will be afforded to visit this prop- 
erty. With its lovely surroundings Laurel Dell offers this year 
more inducements for a good time than ever before: boating, 
sailing, swimming, marine toboggan, bowling, croquet, new 
livery, hot mineral baths, new walks and drives, Pamphlets at 
613 Market St., or PECK’S, 11 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


EDGAR DURNAN, Prop. 
LAUREL DELL P. O. LAKE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 












In doing ones banking 
with the Trust Gmpany 
allof the perfectly 
equipped Departments 
















of the depositor: 


ax%interest on ten day | 
demand deposits ¥¥. 

— on term deposits. 
checking accounts received. 












The Most Interesting 
Magazine 





In the United States 


@ During 1905 promises to be THE PACIFIC MONTHLY. Ie will be illustrated as well as any 10 cent magazine in the 


world, and it will use throughout a higher grade of paper than an 
before. No magazine wil 


thought that have been undreamed 


other 10 cent magazine. It will open to the reader vistas of 


have a finer series of articles during 1905 than that which will 
THE 


f 
appear in THE PACIFIC MONTHLY under the general title of ‘“The Coming Supremacy of the Pacific Coast.” 
PACIFIC oe «idee J will tell you all about the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland. It will open your eyes to the 
= : 





‘won $s, 


of the West. It will show you the energy, 





of the Pacific Coast. 


nd of 

It will give you the broad prospect. It is undoubtedly the “‘different magazine,"” and if you my in earnestness, in enthusiasm, 

in optimism, you will be tremendously interested in THE PACIFIC MONTHLY. Send 10 cents for the January number 
or send 25 cents for three months’ trial subscription. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


Edited by William Bittle Wells 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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MORE 
THAN 


400 SHAVES 





WITHOUT STROPPING 


is a low average of the number of shaves that can be secured with a 


ECnTRTE 


Safety 


ae. W406) & 





The outfit consists of one triple silver plated holder and twelve double-edged wafer blades, in a morocco 


velvet lined case. 


These wonderful blades are tempered so hard by our secret process that they must be 


ground with Diamond Dust, and so perfectly sharpened that every one will give from ten to fifty delightful, 


velvety shaves without stropping. 
Gillette Sales Co., New York. 


value if I could not get another. 





The 
Gillette 
Blade 


The circular illustrations shown here are 
exact reproductions of photographs made 
under the microscope by Prof. W. J. G. Land 
of the University of Chicago. Same lenz and 
conditions used on both razor blades. 


Note the perfectly true edge of the Gillette 
Blade. The other illustration was not froma 
bad razor but from the best obtainable in 
daily use 


for you. 








This is exact size of Gillette Blade. 


References: 


In fact itis the only razor. 
have a chain of 26 banks and several! of our boys have bought the razor from seeing mine. 


free trial offer. 


Thousands of unsolicited letters testify to this. 


Here is one of them. 


Gentlemen:—I bought one of your razors last September and I would not sell it for many times its 
I have used one blade sixty-two times and am still using it. We 


Respectfully, 


. GREENWOOD, Auditor Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 











This 

illus- Triple 
trates Silver 
razor Plated 
ready \, 
for Actual 
adjust- Size 


ment. 








The 
Ordinary 
Razor 
Blade 
The University of Chicago 

Dept. of Botany. 

Painter-Tobey- Jones Co. 
Mr. Geo. J. Kendall, Chicago, Ml. 
Dear Sir:—I am sending proofs of edges of a high 
grade ordinary shaving razorand the Gillette Blade ata 
magnification of 1200 diameters (in popular language 
1,440,000 times.) Negatives were made from Spencer 
objective 4mm. focal length and Numerical Aperture 

0.85; and Zeiss Ocular 8 

You will note that the numerical aperture is a high one, 
thus making the test a severe one for both blades. Advise 
me of receipt of proofs. Trusting they will serve your 
purpose, I am, yours very truly, Prof. W. J.G. Lanp. 


April 16, 1905. 


The edges of these two razor blades have not been retouched in any 
way, but are exactly as they appear under the microscope at 1200 diame- 
ters. The ordinary razor was one that was stropped in the most scientific 
manner while the Gillette was selected at random from a dozen blades. 

Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor; he can procure it 


Write for our interesting booklet which explains our thirty days 


Most dealers make this offer; if yours don’t, we will. 


The Gillette Sales Company, 


1129 Times Building, 
Any one of our 168,141 satisfied users to January 1, 1905, our first year in the market. 





Times Square, New York. 
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~ Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, 
Berry and Alfalfa Lands intracts to suit. Abundance 


of water for irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 Per Acre 


FINE CLIMATE 


For particulars write 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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Mi For fifty years 
the rHiy ears 
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Are you a Rooter? 


RAZE 


the great Base Ball Game 


brings out the fine points, tells 
you how, gets you interested, 
gets you excited, and you can 
play the game on areal diamond 
just as you see the Pacific Coast 
and other League Stars play it. 


At your dealer or sent 
post-paid for 50 cents. 


THE FAN CRAZE CO., Cincinnati, O. 
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ial accommodations for Traveling Men. 
oe for Mining Men. 
The only Strictly European ‘Plan Hotel in San 


Francisco. 








Lick House 


G. W. KINGSBURY 
Lessee and Manager 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 








The Only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 
Center of Business District. 

Convenient to All Car Lines. 
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PRESTON MILLING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADB FLOUR 


OUR BRANDS: 
‘Cache Valley’s Best”? High Patent 


“Cream of the Valley’ Straight 
Grade 


PRESTON, CACHE VALLEY, IDAHO 









THE ONLY 


Medicinal Preparation 


THAT 


Creates a 














For Sale by all Druggists 


50c A JAR 
yy . 
. Sample free if you mention 
4 this magazine ¢ 


ANITA CREAM “© 
& TOILET CO. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


oO 
> 
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WEST COAST WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


19 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCING from 40,000 acres of Wine Grapes and 50,000 acres of 
Raisin Grapes; millions of dollars to the farmer every year; thousands 











of acres of alfalfa, supporting thousands of cows and beef cattle, butter fac- 
tories and creameries. 

Dried and fresh fruits, figs, honey, oranges, lemons and every fruit and 
product produced in this beautiful state, by the thousands of carloads, for the 
population of the United States to consume. 

Bank deposits of Fresno Banks over $5,000,000. 

An abundance of water for irrigation purposes, plenty of land at reasonable 
prices, and if trip o California is contemplated Fresno County should be 
inspected and your own conclusion reached as to whether FARMING IN 
CALIFORNIA PAYS. 

Secure your transportation via FRESNO and see the County that produced 
$16,000,000 worth of products in 1904. 


Write for information and pamphlet to the Secretary. 











FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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HUB 


Boston and New England are dear to every western heart. 
Send for Michigan Central Summer Tours to Niagara, 
Thousand Islands, White Mountains, New England Resorts, 
Address, with four cents in stamps, 


etc. 


THE 


OF THE 


Ready in April. 


O. W. RUGGLES, G.P.4&T.A., CHICAGO 








The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Board of Directors 


jOHNMEOUP = = - = = 
DANIEL MEYER ee 
H. HORSTMANN Se 

H. B. RUSS N. OHLANDT 
EMILROHTE I.N. WALTER 


PRESIDENT 

VicE-PRESIDENT 
2ND VICE-PRESIDEN1 
IGN, STEINHART 
J. W. VAN BERGEN 


A. H. R. SCHMIDT - ~ - ° 
WM. HERRMANN - - = — = ASST. CASHIER 
GEO, TOURNY - - - - - 
A. H. MULLER ~ - = 
W. S. GOODFELLOW - ~ 


CASHIER 


SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


GENERAL ATTORNEY 




















The 


Metropolitan Lite 


Insurance Company 


IS THE ONLY ONE OF THE GREAT EASTERN 


COM- 


PANIES WHICH MAINTAINS A SEPARATE 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ON THE COAST 


ALL COAST POLICIES ISSUED AND DEATH CLAIMS PAID BY 


THE 


PACIFIC Coast HEAD OFFICE 


Wetts-Farco BuILpDING 
FREDERICK F. 

DR. EUGENE M. HOLDEN, 

WALTER R. QUICK, Cashier 


Medical Direc 


PAY LOR, 


‘Lor 


San FRANCISCO 


Assistant Secretary and Manager 


EDWARD G, GALT, Supt. of Agencies 
HORACE M. WALTON, Supervisor 
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TOURIST 
SLEEPING CARS 


trom Pacific Coast to Chicago 
VIA NEW ORLEANS 
and VIA OMAHA. 


Also via, New Orleans 








PACIFIC COAST ACENCIES AT 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
A. H. HANSON, C. P. A., CHICACO. 
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Leopold Desk Co. 


Burlington, lowa 





No. MO360 


Grades and prices to suit your purse 


Pacific Coast Agencies : 
BARKER BROS. - - - = _ Los Angeles 
GEO. H. FULLER DESK CO. - San Francisco 
TULL, @ GIBBS, Inc: = «= «© Portland 
DAVIS, SMITH & NETTLETON - = Tacoma 
Mention “SUNSET” 











OFFERS to the homeseeker ideal 


e 7 
conditions for the Business man, 
3 9 Farmer, Stock raiser, Dairyman, 


Lumberman, Miner, etc., its resources 











the county seat, is a city of 2,500 population. It bas two Grammar Schools and 

Madera one High School; Court House built at a cost of $150,000 from granite out of a 
Madera County quarry. The San Francisco Postoflice is built of this granite. 

for Alfalfa, the Grape, and all kinds of 

Land had at very low figures and easy terms 

Madera, Madera County, California, 


For particulars, write to the Board of Trade, 
or to any of the following members of the Board 
of Supervisors :—S. SLEDGE, Madera; D. B. FOWLER, Madera; F. D. BROWN, Berenda; 
GEO. TEAFORD, Fresno Flats; W. A. ELLIS, North Fork, Madera County, California. 


being unlimited. 


fruits and cereals, with irrigation, can 
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Ghe 
Calaveras Big Trees 


Can be reached very comfortably by taking the 


SIERRA RAILWAY 


Train to ANGELS and you can see the beautiful MER- 
CER’S CAVE while stopping over night en route at 
Murphy’s. Send 2c stamp for booklet descriptive of this 


territory. 
Ss. H. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agent 


Jamestown, California 














BUY A 


BALTIMORE 
HAMMERLESS 


A Good Recommendation, Once Sold, Stay Sold SHOTGUN 


W here they are sold the most, they are liked the best 


Distributing agents of guns and ammunition of all descriptions 


BAKER & HAMILTON, Sen Francisco Write for Catalogue 








- 











LOS ANGELES 
Van Nuys Broadway Hotel 


Best American Plan Hotel on the Coast 


RATES: 
American plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day 
European plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day 











Ideal location for both the business man 
and the tourist. : + 2 


416 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 





rm 
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STOCKTON 


Is the largest and most favorably located 
city in the 














San Joaquin Valley 
California. 


It is surrounded by thousands of acres 
of agricultural lands whose surpassing 
fertility has been commented upon 
extensively by magazines and news- 
papers in America and Europe. 

San Joaquin County soil won the Grand 
Prize at the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition at Saint Louis. 

The County leads in the production of 
wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, 
asparagus, wine and table grapes, orchard 
products and alfalfa. 

The climate is typically Californian. 
Send 2 cents in postage for full infor- 
mation. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 












Eames Tricycle Co. 





2013-2024 Market St. 
San Francisco, California 


Gold Medal Winner, 1904 
at St. Louis Fair 


Eames Tricycles 


Invalid Chairs 


Tell your helpless friend 
to write for Illustrated 
Catalogue which explains 
our MODERN Products in 
every particular. 


anch : 


Br. 
Sweeney Surgical Mfg. Co. 
Angeles, California 











Pe. MCS L. E. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


The Pacific Rolling Mill Co. 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 


Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 
Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 


519 Mission Street San Francisco 


Beams, 














DEAF PEOPLE NOW 
HEAR WHISPERS 


Wireless Telephones Invented by 
a Kentuckian. 


Invisible, When Worn, but Act Like 
Eye-Glasses. 


Another Marconi heard from. 

He makes the Deaf hear distinctly. 

He has invented little wireless telephones, so soft 
in the ears one can’t tell they are wearing them. 

And, no one else can tell either, because they are 
out of sight when worn. Wilson's Ear Drums are to 
weak hearing what spectacles are to weak sight. 

Because, they are sound-magnifiers, just as glasses 
are sight-magnifiers. 

They rest the Ear Nerves by taking the strain off 
them—the strain of trying to hear dim sounds. They 
can be put into the ears, or taken out, in a minute, 
just as comfortably as spectacles can be put on anc off. 

And, they can be worn for weeks at a time, because 
they are ventilated, and so soft in the ear holes they 
are not felt even when the head rests on the pillow. 
They also protect any raw inner parts of the ear from 
wind, or cold, dust, or sudden and piercing sounds. 

These little telephones make it as easy for a Deaf 
person to hear weak sounds as spectacles make it easy 
to read fine print. And, the longer one wears them 
the better his hearing grows, because they rest up, 
and strengthen, the ear nerves. To rest a weak ear 
from straining is like resting a strained wrist from 
working. 

Wilson’s Ear Drums rest the Ear Nerves by making 
the sounds louder, so it is easy to understand without 
trying and straining. They make Deaf people cheerful 
and comfortable, because such people can talk with 
their friends without the friends having to shout 
back at them. They can hear without straining. It is 
the straining that puts such a queer, anxious look on 
the face of a deaf person. 

Wilson's Ear Drums make all the sound strike 
hard on the center of the human ear drum, instead of 
spreading it weakly all over the surface. It thus 
makes the center of the human ear drum vibrate ten 
times as much as if the same sound struck the whole 
drum head. It is this vibration of the ear drum that 
carries sound to the hearing Nerves. When we make 
the drum vibrate ten times as much, we make the 
sound ten times as loud and ten times as easy to 
understand. 

This is why people who had not in years heard a 
clock strike can now hear that same clock tick any- 
where in the room, while wearing Wilson's Ear Drums. 

Deafness, from any cause, ear-ache, buzzing noises 
in the head, raw and running ears, broken ear-drums, 
and other ear troubles, are relieved and cured (even 
after Ear Doctors have given up the cases), by the 
use of these comfortable little ear-resters and sound- 
magnifiers. 

A sensible book, about Deafness, tells how they are 
made, and has printed in it letters from hundreds of 
people who are using them. 

Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, Telegraph Oper- 
ators, Trainmen, Workers in Boiler Shops and Foun- 
dries—four hundred people of all ranks: who were 
Deaf, tell their experience in this free book. They tell 
how their hearing was brought back to them almost 
instantly, by the proper use of Wilson's Ear Drums. 

Some of these very people may live near you, and 
be well known to you. What they have to say is 
mighty strong proof. 

This book has been the means of making 326,000 
Deaf people hear again. It will be mailed free to 
you if you merely write a post card for it today. 
Don’t put off getting back your hearing. Write now, 
while you think of it. Get the free book of proof. 

Write for it today to the Wilson Ear Drum Co., 
346 Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Get Aboard 


the superb train of the 


BUTTE COUNTY RAILROAD 


and ride over the scenic route from 


CHICO to STIRLING CITY 


@ Direct stage connections for Big Meadows (Prattville) the famous fishing grounds and all 
points in Plumas County. New, up-to-date stage line. Everything comfortable. Excellent 
Hotels and accommodations for tourists at Stirling City and Big Meadows, the popular summer 
resorts. @ Write for rates and further information to Advertising Department. 


Butte County Railroad Company 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA 











SAN FRANCISCO 
~cmes Pioneer Varnish Works 


816 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 











Manufacturers of NOTE 
FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND Sonienrainase teaneny 
FURNITURE VARNISHES ~ a 
































THE WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 
The Golden Land of Midnight Sun 


The ocean steamers of the Alaska Steamship Co., the Humboldt Steamship Co.,the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, connect at Skaguay with the daily trains of the WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE at all seasons of the year. 

During the open season of navigation, extending from about the first of June to the middle or end of October, the Lake and River 
steamers connect directly with the trains at Caribou and White Horse for Atlin, Dawson, Chena, Fairbanks and all other points in the Yukon and 
Alaska. In the winter a special MAIL, PASSENGER, EXPRESS and FREIGHT service is maintained by a thoroughly equipped line of 
stages (sleighs) between White Horse and Dawson. 

As a summer excursion none more beautiful or enjoyable can be conceived than a ride to and over the Summit of White Pass, and 
along the shores of Lake Bennett in one of the Company's up-to-date and comfortable trains to White Horse, thence by steamer down the 
famous Yukon River to Dawson and other points of interest in the Golden Klondike and Alaska,—the land of Nightless Days. 

The Company names through freight and passenger rates and issues through bills of lading to all the principle mining camps in the 
interior, including Atlin, Dawson, Chena and Fairbanks. Special excursion rates will be made during the summer, 

For information apply to, 

HERMAN WEIG, General Agent, 1016 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
M. J. B. WHITE, G. F. & P. A. Mackinnon Bidg., Vancouver, B. C. 
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T. D. CONNELLY, GENERAL AGENT, 230 SouTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 





HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 
RAILWAY connects with the Southern 
. Pacific Company lines at Lordsburg, New 
Mexico, and with the El Paso and Southwestern Railway 
at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service 
between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper 
camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco Rivers, and for twenty 
miles follows the historic canyon of the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of 
the Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest 
mining camp in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year: 
altitude 3,400 feet; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, 
traversed by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample 
hotel accommodations. The center of an immense mineral belt that 


is in its infancy in development. Here are great copper smelters and 
wonderful copper mines. 
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ARIZONA 8. NEW MEXICO RAILWAY | 


) Jas Colquhoun President. JG Hopkins, 2dVice President. _ESchumann, Superintendent. 
Alex Veitch Ist Vice President. ATThomson,Sec'yand Tres. General Offices-Clifton Arizona. 
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Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machines 


Of Any Desired Capacity 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


505 MISSION STREET 
Send for Catalogue San Francisco, California 











WE WANT THE NAME AND ADDRESS 


OF EVERY PERSON WHO WANTS A HOME IN 


CALIFORNIA 


SEND US A POSTAL TO-DAY 


C. M. WOOSTER COMPANY, fin Fainsisco Eatironnia 

















NAPA VALLEY 


THE PRETTIEST ON EARTH 








@No Drouths, no Malaria. Good 
Schools and Churches, Fine Soil, 
Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Water, 
Unsurpassed Climate, Good Roads, 











100 Stone Bridges. In the Heart of 
California. Produces all kinds of Fruits, 
Cereals and Vegetables. Cheap Lands, 
the Place to make a Home. 

Q For particulars, write the Chamber of 


Commerce, Napa, or the Board of 
Trade, St. Helena, California. 
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Books which every reader of this Magazine 
should possess 





For Atists, Teachers, Designers and Workers 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL 


Being Principles and Methods in Vital Art Education 
By PROFESSOR JOHN WARD STIMSON 


Formerly Director of Art Education at the New York Metropolitan mg um of Art, Founder of the 


Artist-Artisan Institute, 


New York, Etc., 


“It is the result of the life-work of Prof. Stimson. . . It is far more than the greatest 
text-book extant on art and design. It is a book of the noblest philosophy of life, embodying vital 


basic principles of being. The supreme aim of its 


author has been to carry the gospel of art and 


beauty and sincerity to the vast masses of the people, and to cause them to build up a broad 
foundation of the basic principles of Nature and life in their secret workings. It will become a 


classic, because it is a book to turn the vague, 
student into a clear-visioned, purposeful, inspired, 


groping, purposeless, existence of an unfounded 


copious production. . . . The lay reader 


sannot fail, on reading this book. to find himself endowed thereby with a new point of view from 


which to study all activities of life with a broader, 
from the marvelons snowflake to the complex soul 
Bulletin. 


and beauty in every manifestation of Nature; 
of man.”’—Grant Wallace, in the San Fiancisco 


loftier conception of the order, symmetry, design 


Thousands of Illustrations, including Two Color-Charts. 
PAPER-COVEKED EDITION : On thin paper, narrow margins, in stout paper cover, 425 pages. Price 


$3.50 net; postage, 26 cents. 
CLoTH EpiTion: Royal 4to., all-rag paper, 
ornamental gold stamp, hand-sewed, 425 pages. 


broad margins, gold top, bound in buckram. With 
Price $7.50 net; postage, 45 cents. 





A Short History of MONHS and MONASTERIES 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 
Sometime Fellow in Church History in the University of Chicago 


“The author has sifted his authorities so carefully that the book has the stamp of truth in 


every statement placed there, however so deftly, 


that the literary grace of the work is fully and 


delightfully preserved. It is first-water literature—an accurate record, and treats 
its subject, so full of pitfalls for controversial minds, with dignity, fairness and broad catholicity.”’-— 


The Philadelphia Times. 


Royal Ocravo EpiTion.—With four true photogravures, laid antique pure cotton-fiber paper, 


broad margins, deckle edges, gold top, hand-sewed, 


age, 18 cents. 
TWELVE-MO. 








454 pp., fully indexed. Price $3.50 NET; post- 


-antique ali-rag paper, hand-sewed, 462 pages, fully indexed. With 


an exhaustive note on the Philippine Friars. Price $1.50 NET; postage, 12 cents. 





Moonblight 
and Six Feet of Romance 
By DAN. BEARD 

“For the clearest exposition of the Anthracite 
Coal Monopoly and its dealings with both miners 
and customers, go buy or borrow, and read 
‘Moonblight.’ ""—-San Irancisco Star. 

With an introductory study by Mr. Louis F. 
Post, of The Public, of Chicago; and an appen- 
dix. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. 

In Nature’s Realm 
By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, M.D. 
“Anyone who hungers now and then for a 


quiet stroll into field and wood . .... will 
find here a volume that will hold him with 
delight.”—Chicago Standard. 


Ninety drawings and a photogravure frontis- 
piece by OLIVER KEMP. $2.50 net; by mail, 
$2.68. 


Elegies: Ancient and Modern 
By MARY LLOYD 
“Every student of literature should be grate- 
ful to both author and publisher for producing 
these volumes.”—Soston Transcript. 
Two volumes. Vol. I now ready. $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.68, each volume. 





How England Averted a Revolution 
of Force 


By B. 0. FLOWER 


“One of the most timely, instructive and 
morally helpful books. . The story of 
these great pivotal years is vividly told.”’”—U nity, 
Chicago. 


With an appendix giving the social and 
reformative poetry of the period. $1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.35. 


Cape Cod Ballads 
and Other Verse 


By JOE LINCOLN 


“Ballads bubbling over with quaint humor and 
musical phrasing. . This verse appeals 
to something inside of you ‘that goes deeper than 
distinctions or definitions. "Pittsburg Gazette. 

Drawings by E. W. KeEMBLE. $1.25 net; by 
mail, $1.33. 

May be ordered through your bookseller, or 
will be sent by the publisher upon receipt of 
price. 





ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


BOSTON, MASS. 


**The Brandt Books’’ and ‘“‘The Arena’ Magazine 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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Notable Features of 


oe ARENA 
for JUNE 





In Prison and in Exile: Exper- 
iences of a Russian Student 


Edited by Wint1am Lee Howarp, 
M.D. A vivid pen-picture of the brutal 
despotism practiced by the Czar’s gov- 
ernment against students in Russia. 


Our Commerce with Latin 
America 

By Pror. Freperic M. Noa. An 
important and authoritative paper deal- 
ing with the immense possibilities of 
American commerce with our. sister 
republics of the South. It cannot fail 
to prove of great interest to those inter- 
ested in this subject. 


The Municipal Black Plague 


By RvupotpH BLaNnKenBurG. The 
sixth paper of the series on the corrup- 
tion of politics in Pennsylvania. A con- 
tribution that the friends of civic 
righteousness and honest municipal gov- 
ernment cannot afford to overlook. 

Iliustrated with portraits of leading states- 
men and politicians of the period discussed. 


Rise, Mighty Anglo-Saxons! 

By Karrina Trask (Mrs. Spencer 
Trask.) A ringing appeal to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world to take a bold stand 
for peace. 





Jugsling with Facts and Fig- 
ures about Transportation; 
or, How the Railway Interests and 
their Special-Pleaders are Seeking 
to Deceive the People. 


By W. G. Jorerns. An authoritative 
paper bristling with facts and figures 
which completely expose the plausible 
sophistry of J. J. Hill and other special- 
pleaders for the railways. 


Beauty and Light 


By Kenyon West. A plea for a sane 
and wholesome drama. 


The Divorce Question: A Law- 
yer’s View 


By Ernest DALE Owen. A contribu- 
tion in which the divorce problem is 
considered fundamentally and judicially 
by a gifted son of the eminent philoso- 
pher, Robert Dale Owen. 


Frederick Opper: A Cartoon- 
ist of Democracy 


By B. O. FLowrr. An editorial study 
illustrated with many of Mr. Opper’s 
most effective cartoons. One of the 
series of illustrated sketches of the lead- 
ing cartoonists of our day. 





This magazine is edited by B. O. FLower, who was the founder, and for seven 


years the sole editor. 
fearless, just and progressive. 


It is an original illustrated review of opinion; always bold, 


Subscribe now, or order through your newsdealer, as you cannot afford to 


miss a single issue. 


$2.50 net a year. 


Twenty-five cents a copy. 


(Foreign subscriptions $3.00 a year.) 


ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


Trenton, N. 


J., and Boston, Mass. 
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VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 








Offers to the Homeseeker, Farmer, Orchardist, Stockraiser or the 
Dairyman, ideal conditions, the opportunities in these directions being 


unlimited. 


VENTURA COUNTY, produces more beans and more beets than any 
county in California and has one of the largest beet sugar factories in the 
state, giving employment to hundreds of men throughout the year. 


VENTURA COUNTY has an excellent climate, without extremes of 
heat or cold, lies between Los Angeles and Santa Barbara counties on 
the main line of the Southern Pacific railroad. 


DO NOT FAIL TO SEE THE EXHIBIT OF VENTURA COUNTY AT 
THE PORTLAND FAIR. Ask for our printed matter there, or address, 


I. W. Stewart, Sec’y Board of Trade, Oxnard 
Geo. A. Barry, Sec’y Board of Trade, Santa Paula, or 
Ww. H. Cannon, Sec’y Board of Trade, Ventura, California 


|| 








Among John Lane’s New Books 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 
ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 


Sometime Vicar of Morwenstow 
By HIS SON-IN-LAW, C. E. BYLES 


With two sketches by the Earl of Car- 
lisle, Lithographs by J. Ley Pethybridge 
and Reproductions from Portraits, Pho- 
tographs, etc. 


8vo, $5.00 net 


The authentic biography of the author 
of “Footprints of Former Men in Far 
Cornwall.” 

“One of the most interesting literary 
records of the nineteenth century. 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

Of Hawker’s account of Tennyson's visit 
to him, the Post says: 

**One of the most vivid portraits of the 
laureate in print.’ 


“A stirring romance.” —Washington 
Evening Star. 


A PRINCE TO ORDER 
A PRINCE TO ORDER 
12mo. A NOVEL $1.50 
By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE 


Tells how a Wall Street broker becomes 
a Crown Prince against his will. 

“ Anthony Hope has a formidable rival.” 

— Boston Herald 








THE MORALS OF 


MARCUS ORDEYNE 
MARCUS ORDEYNE 


12mo. A NOVEL $1.50 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
Author of “Where Love Is,” “Idols” 
“The Usurper,” “Derelicts,” etc. A new 
novel by one of the strongest livin 
writers of fiction. (Just Published 





A Tercentenary Memorial of 
**Don Quixote ”’ 


THE LIFE OF 


CERVANTES 
CERVANTES 


By A. F. CALVERT 


Author of “ Impressions of Spain,” 
“The Alhambra,” etc. With numerous 
illustrations reproduced from Portraits, 
Illustrations and Title-pages of early 
Editions, etc. 


12 mo. $1.25 net 


‘* Nothing better could be desired than 
Mr. Albert F, Calvert's concise biography.” 


—Literary World (London). 











WITH THE PILGRIMS TO MECCA 
WITH THE PILGRIMS TO MECCA 


The Great Pilgrimage of A. H. 1319, A. D. 1902 
Special Correspondent of the London Morning Post, and WILFRID SPARROY, author of “ Persian Children of the 


Royal Family.’ 


“* The best account which has yet appeared * * * 
* * * will long remain authoritative.’’—Dr. 
“ Asentertaining asanovel * * * clear and careful explication of Mahometanism. 


far superior to any other in English 


8 vo, $3.50 net 


By HADJt KHAN 


With an introduction by PROFESSOR A. VAMBERY. Illustrated from the Pilgrim’s Photographs. 


more accurate than Burkhardt’s and more vivid than Burton's * * * 
Ta.tcotr WILLIAMS, 


"—N. Y. Tribune. 








JOHN LANE 


Send for New Lists 
67 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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| PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 
PALO ALTO bs mee of — 


Planing Mill 


WM. DEAN, Proprietor 





MANUFACTURER OF 


e 
Windows, Doors, 
o 
Mouldings and 
e 
) | F d d health resort. 
Se eee | ee 


Coast Line from San Francisco through the most beautiful 
valleys in the world. 

Hot soda and sulphur tub and plunge baths. Pronounced 
the best mineral springs in the State. Expert masseurs. All 
amusements. Fine huntingand fishing. Excellent table and 


ice. Altitude 1400 feet. Invigorating climate. Stage 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA pay Ainge aaa aa All information 


meets train from San Francisco at Soledad. 























TELEPHONE MAIN 27 and descriptive booklet from H. C. SHANNON, Manager, or 
at Peck’s Information Bureau, 11 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco. 

















The Most Comfortable Shoes 
rox WOMEN’S WEAR “2 


JULIETS, OXFORD, AND 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 


4 This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a 
PNEUMATIC CUSHION OF THE HEEL. A suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that 
WILL NOT SLIP ON WET OR POLISHED SURFACES. 

































COVERING CALIFORNIA 
AND THE COAST WITH 


H&éH 


ams) Ready Rock Roofing 


‘ “ PIONEER ROLL 
PAPER CO. 


Los Angeles California 








POTTER HOTEL, SANTA BARBARA, COVERED BY US 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. Remarkable 
Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. Out-door 
Sports: Riding, Hunting, Boating, Fishing, Snow-shoeing, 
ga mping. Boys may enter at anytime. For C ¥ Ventas address 

eadmaster, WILLIAM W. PRICE, M. 
Alta, Placer Sues, California 





ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MiLiTary — Number limited— Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climate unsurpassed; 
a modern; Gymnasium new; Teachers college — 

WILLIAM WALKER AN DERSON, Principa 
Irvington, California 





“BEAULIEU” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. 
Tel. Mason 1686. 2601 College Avenne, 


BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Most thoroughly equipped west of Chicago. Our graduates are 
allemployed. Will secure a position for you. Send for hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue FREE. Address 
BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Sixth and Morrison Sts., 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


BELMONT SCHOOL for Boys) ::°<»-"s:": 


BELMONT, CALIFORNIA Sautord Unl- 


versity, has not 
been without representation at Harvard and the University of 
California during the twenty years of its existence, and at 
Stanford since it opened. Its graduates are admitted to the 
California universities without examination, and to the leading 
institutions in the east that admit on reconimendation It 
prepares for and has sent a number of boys to Yale, the Mass. 
Institute of Technology and other eastern colleges and schools 
of science. The next term begins Aug. 14, 1905, For catalogue 
and book of views address 

W. T. REID, A. M., (Harvard) Head Master. 

W. T. REID, Jr., A. M., (Harvard) Asst. Head Master 

(on leave of absence) 


BOONES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Berkeley, California 
COLLEGE NOTRE DAME 


Fifty-fourth year, founded 1851, 
ited by State University 1900. 


Number limited. 


3erkeley, California 











incorporated 1858; accred- 
Courses: collegiate, preparatory , 
commercial. Intermediate and primary classes for younger 
children. NoTRE DaME CONSERVATORY OF Music, founded 
1699, awards diplomas. Apply for terms to Sister Supe rior. 


San Jose, California. 
DIXON COLLEGE oak.Lanp, CALIFORNIA 
Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Actual 
Business from the Start, Penmanship and Academic Studies. 
Six months, $0. One month, $10. Write for catalogue. 


THE PAUL GERSON SCHOOL OF ACTING 


The largest institution devoted exclusively to dramatic learn- 
ing in America. Gives more performances and graduates more 
pupils than al] similar schools in the West COMBINED. 
POSITIONS GUAKANTEED. Pupils may enter any time, 
Send tor catalogue. Native Sons’ Building, San Francisco. 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day schoo) for girls. 
College preparatory course, ponerat course. Accredited by the 
leading colleges and universitie 
Miss SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 

1649 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 
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MISS HARKER and MISS HUGHES’ SCHOOL 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Home and Day School for Girls. Excellent grammar and 
primary departments. ‘ Music Education” under a pupil of 
Calvin B. Cody of Boston. 





HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fifteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place. 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollinent, home comforts, superior 
instruction, fits for any college. Illustrated catalogue. 

W. J. MEREDITH, A. B., Principal, 
Menlo Park, California. 





IRVING INSTITUTE 


A day and home school of high standing for girls and young 
ladies. Accredited to the universities. Art and music under 
masters. Write for catalogue. 

MRS. EDW. B. CHURCH, Principal. 
2126 California Street, San Francisco 
Reopens Tuesday, Jan. 3, 1905. 





Under patron- 
age of The Ma- 
jestic Theatre, 


The Jenne Morrow Long College 
of Voice and Dramatic Action istic, Theatre, 


and Ye Liberty Playhouse, Oakland. Frequent mid-week 
matinees in Oakland; Graduation matinees in the Majestic. 
Students used in both theatres during course, which is from 
six toten months. By theatrical managers this isacknowledged 
the best school west of New York. SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
JENNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 
Telephone South 1117 703 Majestic Theatre Building 
San Francisco, California 


THE LYCEUM 


An accredited preparatory school for the University, Law 
and Medical Colleges; references, President Jordan or any 
Stanford professor; day and evening sessions. 

Phelan Building, Market St., San Francisco, California 


MANZANITA HALL (for Boys) 
LIFE OF MOUNTAIN, VALLEY, SEA 
Palo Alto, California J. LEROY DIXON. Prin. 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty- ninth year. Write for cata- 
logue to Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 


The Modern School of Business and 
Correspondence san JosE, CALIFORNIA 


Capital, $20,000. Prepares for Business. Prepares for Col 
lege at resident school or by Correspondence at your home. 
Hundreds of students enrolled during last year. Send for cat- 
alogue and prices. GEO, T. PRATT, Manager. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 

“T do not recall an institution superior to it for training boys 

in @ pre ae, course for college.’—REPORT INSPECTOR 

GENERAL, U . 











Seminary course 





Junior School Separate 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Head Master 


WHY STAMMER? 


Write at once for my book on “ How to oe | Stamamnecing.’* 
The best book of its kind yet published, Addre 
THE PACIFIC BCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
202 East 44th street, 
Portland, Ore, 


PLEASE 


MENTION SUNSET 
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STAMMER? 


We are cured; let us cure you. No Time-Beating. The 
Science of Speech for Stammerers. Free Tuition Offer. Book 
B, Free. Natural Speech Academy, 1028 East 28th St., Los 
Angeles, California. 


OAKLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


The largest and best equipped School of Music on the Pacific 
Coast. Syllabus of best European Schools, FOUK FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Diplomas, Examinations, etc. All 
branches of Music and Accomplishments. Oakland is the Home 
City of California. Director, ADOLF GREGORY. 


ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A home school of business. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in 
all commercial branches, special coaching. Write for terms, 
845 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B,. F. DUFF, Prineipal. 











. OLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE 


And School of Engineering, Oakland, California. The Great 
Business Training School of the West. Located in the educa- 
tion center of California. Ideal climate, home-like influences. 
Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area. 100 typing machines in college of 
shorthand. Finest banking and office practice in United 
States. Civil, electrical and mining engineering, etc. Labora- 
tories, field practice and all business and engineering branches. 
Come to Oakland and attend the Polytechnic. Free catalogue. 


SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Eddy and Larkin Streets, San Francisco, California, Con- 
ducted by the Christian Brothers. A high-grade private school 
of 30 years’ standing. Commercial, High School and College 
Courses. Modern Languages, Music and Drawing. 

BROTHER XENOPHON, F.S. C., Pres, 


SAN PRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


738 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Has better rooms, better methods, cheaper rates, larger 
attendance, and gets more positions for pupils than any other. 
Write for Catalogue. Cc. E. HOWARD, Pres. 








SNELL SEMINARY—Berkeley, California 
2721 CHANNING WAY 

For Girls. University preparation and Academic courses. 

Music, Art. Elocution. Location beautiful. Out-door life, ath- 

letics. 26th year. For catalogue address Mrs. EDNA SNELL 

POULSON or Miss MARY EK. SNELL, Principals. 


’ 
ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 
Peralta Park, Berkeley, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Established 1870, 
class boarding and day school for young boys. 
BROTHER GENEBERN, Director. 


A high 


Send for prospectus. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


2310 Clay Street, San Francisco 
University Preparation for Boys. SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL, 
HERBERT T. KALMUS, 8S. B., Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Principal. 


BECOME A BOOKKEEPER 


And become a GOOD ONE. Only costs you $5.00 TARR’S 
100 easy lessons does it. “GUARANTEED.” For particulars, 
address 8S. H. TARR, Expert Accountant, 217 Parrott Build- 
ing, San Francisco, 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


41 FULTON 8T., SAN FRANCISCO. Keatablished 1986 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and Kuro 
pean conservatories for a thorough musical education 

Prospectus upon application. 


THE WASHBURN SCHOOL (Accredited) 


San Jose, California 
Gives Boys and Girls a thorough preparation for the leading 
Colleges and Universities. Primary and intermediate depart- 
ments; small classes; only good teachers; hygienic sanita- 
tion, Send for circular, 


WESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1281 Market Street, San Francisco, California. Thorough Come 
mertial Course, The only school giving its students in the 
shorthand department the benefit of years of experience in 
espe reporting and teaching. Day and evening sessions. 
for particulars address CONRAD BONTZ, Manager. 
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An Offer 
To All 
Poorly 


Paid 
en 











To every man, and woman too, who 
is struggling along against adversity, 
striving to make the best of an un- 
congenial position and a poor salary, 
the International Correspondence 
Schools, the standing and achieve- 
ments of which are known and hon- 
ored everywhere, makes this offer: 
If you will indicate by a mark like 
this X on the coupon below, which 
occupation you prefer, the I. C.S. 
will az z¢s own expense and without 
obligation on your part, show you 
how it is not only possible, but 
actually easy for you to enter that 
occupation, not as a poorly paid 
apprentice, but with all the qualifica- 
tions necessary to command a good 
salary. 


Flave you enough curiosity 


to askk HOW? 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which | have marked X 








Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Mechan. Draughtsman 
Ornamental Designer 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 





TelephoneEngineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architee’! Draughtsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Foreman Plumber 
Mining Engineer 








Name 
Street 


City 


AS} 


and No. 
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There’s only one Yosemite, the Wonder Valley of the World, Season opened April Ist 








Situated just to the right of Yosemite Falls, 
r in a magnificent grove of black oaks, about half 
a mile from the Hotel, in the ‘<I pEaL CampinG 


’> 


Spor’’ of all Yosemite. Table and service 


YOSEMITE VALLEY, CALIFORNIA excellent. Bath house on grounds. Sanitary 


arrangements perfect. Particular attention is 

Glacier Point Camp and Sentinel Hotel called to the location of this camp, it being situated 
UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT off the main driveway, guests having the same privacy 

as in a camp of their own. In direct telephonic 

communication with the Sentinel Hotel, Glacier Point, the Livery Stables, and all points in the Valley. 
Mail, express and laundry called for and delivered. Resident physician. Camp Yosemite coupons good at camp at Glacier 


Point. For rates and further information address J, B. Cook, Yosemite, California; or Information Bureau, 
Southern Pacific, 613 Market Street, San Francisco. 











The Wawona Route to Yosemite Valley 


OPENED APRIL FIRST 


Commencing May First, a Special Limited T'welve-hour, daylight service 








will be inaugurated. No extra charge for the extra service. 


For particulars, address 


A. 8S. MANN ' 
613 Market Street 6..05°ft...1 SAN FRANCISCO 
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House Building ana Home-Making 


A FREE BOOKLET, Telling You How We Can Help You to 


BUILD AND FURNISH YOUR HOME 
IN A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL WAY 


That will be satisfying and yet not expensive. 











SENT FREE TO YOUR ADDRESS 








We would be glad to tell you how we came to make 


THE CRAFTSMAN FURNITURE; How we get the beautiful finish that 
makes the wood itself so interesting, and how you can get the same 


effects in the woodwork and floors of your house. 


WHY OUR LEATHERS AND FABRICS, have the beautiful textures and 


colors that are so much admired. 


We would also like you to know more about 


OUR HAND-WROUGHT METAL WORK, which adds so much of human 


interest to the general scheme. 


OUR NEEDLEWORK, HOMECRAFT, and many other helpful suggestions 


will interest you. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO 


GUSTAV STICKLEY 


We THE CRAFTSMAN 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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New Cars on the Overland Limited 


Two new composite-observation cars have just been placed in service 


on The Overland Limited between Omaha and Chicago by the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


Here is what the Chicago Record- Herald says about them : 


‘¢ The most important feature of the cars is found in their construction. A series of solid steel 
arches extend throughout and bind the sills and sides together in such a manner as to make it almost 
impossible to crush in the sides of the cars. The two cars just completed were built with a view to 
shutting off the smokers from the other occupants of the car. In the rear is a large observation 
platform and observation room for general use. Immediately forward is a buffet, and adjoining the 
buffet is the men’s cafe and smoking room. In both the observation and smoking rooms writing 
desks have been provided. The lighting scheme gives each reader a lamp, and the arrangement is 
such that the passageway between the apartments does not shut off the view from one side of the car.”” 


The Overland Limited leaves San Francisco 9.00 a. m. daily via Southern Pacific—arrives Omaha 
8.05 p. m.; Chicago, 9.25 a.m. All meals in dining cars. Ask to have your ticket read via 
the «*St. Paul Road.’’ Complete information may be had of any Southern Pacific or Union 
Pacific Agent, or by addressing 


F, A. MILLER Cc. L. CANFIBLD 


General Passenger Agent General Agent 
Chicago 635 Market St., San Francisco 














VIA THE FAMOUS SHASTA ROUTE 








In the world’s scenic maar and ere oaks aera? sentinel about awe-inspiring 


Shasta. At the fonts head of | 
nied G Table = scenic railway. Superbly 


A oon day stop-over aan at Ghasta Springs Is allowed 
on round trip or one-way first-class limited tickets. 


For Beautiful Panoramic Views and full details, address 
JOHN S. MATHESON, Manager Shaéia Springs Hotel Co., - - SHASTA SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
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It's the Knowing how to make 


Libby’s rv: Food Products 


that is the secret of their delicious flavor—their dainty goodness. Libby’s 
skilled cooks—Libby’s famous kitchens are back of Libby’s Products. 
Ox Tongue, Potted Ham, Boneless Chicken, Cottage Loaf, Pork and Beans, 
Concentrated Soups are among Libby’s good things toeat. At all grocers. 
Our booklet ‘‘ Good Things to Eat’’ sent free upon request. 
Send five 2 cent stamps for Libby’s Big Atlas of the World. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago 
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COLGATES 


VIOLET TALC 


WE COULDNT [IMPROVE THE POWDER 
SO WE IMPROVED THE BOX 


The particular woman does not want to use her fingers or her 
finger nails for anything that will mar them. Those who have 
injured their fingers and lost their patience over the old-fashioned 
Talcum Powder boxes will at once recognize the great advan- 
tages of our new patented sifter. It is neither push nor pull 
that opens the perforations. Just a slight turn releases the 
powder; and best of all, our new box costs you no more. 
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